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The Symposium versus ‘Formal Papers 
in Convention Programs 


| FEATURE of the programs at the Chicago con- 
4 vention this year was the use of symposiums to 
a certain extent in place of formal papers. The result 
was highly satisfactory and should be continued. The 
principal virtue of this kind of a program is that busy 
len will consent to prepare short papers, when each 
Tealizes that he shares the responsibility for the suc- 
= of the discussion with a number of others as well 
rmed as himself. An invitation to prepare a five- 
ninute paper does not seem formidable, whereas a 
alf-hour address is, to many, a formidable proposition. 
mach contributor of a short paper is likely to put into 
t the meat of what he would say in a much more ex- 
anded discourse. 
¥ There are, perhaps, some objections to the symposium 
plan in that it usually does not encourage discussion 
from the floor and sometimes symposiums become ex- 
tended in length, due to too many invitations being 
‘sent out. Unless well planned, there is also some likeli- 
iood of overlap and repetition. 
However, during the present convention the good 
ures of symposiums were more evident than the 
ones. A particularly valuable symposium this year 
s that dealing with public relations. More like it 
id be encouraged in the future. Another innova- 
m, symposium-like but not so formal, was the “Inter- 
an Hour” of the Transportation & Traffic Associa- 
m on Thursday afternoon, which was productive of 
ny valuable suggestions. 


cago asa 

_ Meeting Place. 

\HE two principal criteria by which the desirability 
4 of a city for a convention is judged are attendance 
and size of exhibits. The former indicates the relative 
sase of access, quality of hotels and reasonablenes§ of 
rates, etc., while the latter registers the view- 
t taken by oe manufacturers. Judged by these 
standards the Chicago convention was successful, 
the convention reached a larger number of people 
h a better program, both as regards sessions and 
exhibits, than ever before. The association is 
fortunate in having at least two cities shown by 
ience to be capable of entertaining an annual con- 
on. Of course, much of the success of the Chicago 
ntion was due to the notable work in preparing 
he convention by the local committees. This work 
especially praiseworthy because so much of it had 
of a pioneer character, but a foundation has been 
pon which future committees can build in any sub- 
nt Chicago convention. © 

e arrangement of the exhibits in a comparatively 
w hall in place of a wider one on the whole proved 
r, in that the exhibits had more frontage and 
s depth, and hence could more easily be inspected, 
ugh the plan necessarily made a longer distance 
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between the pier entrance era the meeting halls. The 
arrangements for the latter, which necessarily were of 
a temporary character, were not quite what might be 
desired, as the partitions separating some of the rooms 
were far from sound-proof, and it. was difficult at times 
to hear all that was said from the platform. This and 
the ventilation of meeting rooms and the commissary 
arrangements are matters which should be improved 
for any future convention on the Municipal Pier. 

The fear that the delegates would “scatter’’ because 
of the many outside attractions in a large city like 
Chicago, as compared with Atlantic City, proved 
groundless. One reason perhaps was that the pier is 
somewhat removed from the center of the city, and 
another was that there was so much to interest and 
attract on the pier. This is the first annual convention 
to be held in the Middle West in ten years, and for this 
reason, if for none other, the selection of Chicago for 
this year’s convention was justified. 


The Engineering Association’s Relation 
to Heavy Electric Traction 


N ITS REPORT to the Engineering Association this 

week, the committee on heavy electric traction re- 
ported lack of success in its efforts to bring about some 
kind of a joint committee on electrification. At last 
year’s convention a resolution to make such an attempt 
was passed in the hope that a clearing house could be 
provided to prevent duplication of research work in this 
field. The committee did not secure the favorable re- 
action from other organizations which was hoped for 
and recommended in effect that the attempt be aban- 
doned. There was a ray of hope, however, in the 
statement that the steam railroad men would probably 
form some kind of a joint committee among themselves. 
This would be a step in the right direction and would 
be welcomed by the Engineering Association even if it 
were not invited to co-operate. 

However, no matter what is done in the steam rail- 
road field there will always be plenty of work for a 
heavy electric traction committee in the Engineering 
Association. The most constructive work which this 
committee can do was well emphasized by some of the 
speakers at Monday afternoon’s meeting: Originally 
this committee considered that heavy electric traction 
was interurban electric railway work and freight 
handling, and there was a sentiment expressed that the 
committee should return to this field for the major 
part of its work. This may be wise, but there is also 
work for this committee to do which is not being done 
elsewhere in the line of railroad electrification, the 
direction in which the committee’s efforts have been 
expended recently. 

This association, containing many electrical engi- 
neers, men not directly interested in or influenced by 
steam railroads themselves, is in a position to collect 
and formulate data and thus record facts upon which: 
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future developments may take place, rather than upon 
opinion. Furthermore, the electric railway man cannot 
but be interested in steam railroad electrification 
though he cannot hope to keep in touch personally with 
all developments. This committee can well interpret 
these developments to him annually. 

In the interurban field, Chairman H. A. Johnson of 
the subjects committee did well to recommend that the 
committee turn its attention somewhat to a study of 
freight haulage on interurbans, the self-propelled ve- 
hicle on interurban rails and some of the problems of 
high-speed interurban work, all from an engineering 
standpoint. 

‘The committee is available for that which the Engi- 
neering Association desires and will no doubt respond 
to instructions as to its activities. 


How Many Assignments 
Should a Committee Have? 


N THE repert of the committee on reorganization, 

presented to the Engineering Association on Monday, 
concentration of effort on fewer subjects each year was 
urged. This raises the question as to the proper num- 
ber of assignments to be made to a committee, a ques- 
tion which annually arises to trouble the subjects and 
executive committees. Obviously the answer is not 
to be found in a fixed and arbitrary number, for sub- 
jects vary in importance and in difficulty. But there 
must be an answer, which evidently was not found if 
the reorganization committee’s criticism was well 
founded. What are the characteristics of the answer? 

A standing committee of the association is in one 
sense the watchdog which serves to apprise the mem- 
bers of what they ought to know in its field: Possibly 
its first function, as a group of experts, is fo determine 
the relative importance of topics assigned and to direct 
attention to others which may have been overlooked. 
Two or three of those which are of most immediate 
urgency should be tackled. There should be at least 
one topic of live general interest which will serve to 
keep the committee stimulated and furnish educational 
material for the membership generally. Then provision 
.Sshould be made for the completion of unfinished work 
left by previous committees. so that the results of this 
work may be made available. Finally, contacts should 
be maintained with other organizations covering the 
same field as that of the standing committee or allied 
ones. No line of investigation should be assigned to a 
committee unless there is prospect that its work, if 
properly done, will be fruitful. 

Last year as this, the subjects committee followed 
the commendable practice of submitting to the con- 
vention, after the presentation of a report by a com- 
mittee, its recommendations as to the subjects for that 
committee for the ensuing year. This should have 
insured an equitable distribution of subjects for last 
year. 

A suggestion has been made that the subjects com- 
mittee of the Engineering Association prepare a stand- 
ing list of live subjects, keeping it continually revised 
as suggestions are received. From this list a few out- 
standing items could be selected and assigned, with due 


allowance for the miscellaneous items outlined above. 


This would insure an interesting and practical program 
for each year’s work and minimize criticism like that 
made this year. While this plan is suggested for the 
Engineering Association, it is applicable to all of the 
associations. 
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Statement on Substitute Ties 
Ignores Experience 


T IS not surprising that a part of the report of the 

subdivision of the way committee which dealt with | 
the subject of “Design of Substitute Ties” was with- | 
drawn at the convention. This report was widely dis- | 
tributed over the country. To the convention, therefore, | 
even though withdrawn, the statement to which excep- {| 
tion was taken has created the general impression that } 
the engineering committee assigned to the study of } 
this subject is decidedly skeptical of the merit of pres- | 
ent substitute ties. While the withdrawal indicates | 
that this may not be true, yet it is felt that this state-_ | 
ment, which has thus gained circulation in printed form, } 
should not be permitted to go by without bringing the \ 
question of its worth to the attention of those not in | 
attendance at the meeting. ! 

Thoughts were set forth in the statement withdrawn } 
which seem to disregard much of the general knowledge | 
and experience on the subject. The basis for the report } 
was the replies from forty companies to a question-— 
naire sent to sixty-four companies, only twenty-four of | 
those replying having had experience with substitute | 
ties. tven the tabulation of these replies does not seem | 
really. to support the position taken in the withdrawn — 
statement. 

The sentence withdrawn from the report contatnaa | 
these five thoughts: (1) Because “Electric railways | 
generally incase their ties in concrete and protect them | 
from weather by paving, it is believed that (2) the addi- 
tional investment required in forms of substitute ties | 
and (3) the lack of a thoroughly suitable design for | 
street railway purposes (4) tend to make them an un- 
economical proposition and (5) account for the lack 
of interest by electric street railways.” 

1. Just how the encasement of ties in concrete and 
protection by paving is a consideration, it is difficult — 
to see, since this applies as well to wood ties. i} 

2. The matter of additional investment required in 
substitute ties is not pertinent, for this is more th 
offset by the saving in concrete possible thereby j 
account of the greater bearing area, wider permissible — 
spacing and shallower depth of the steel ties. In fact, — 
the saving in first cost of track has been one of the — 
main selling features. j 

3. As to the lack of a thoroughly suitable design, the — 
worth of this premise hinges on the word “thoroughly.” 
The statement is probably correct on this point, for the 
present ties no doubt have not yet reached perfection. 

4, If the use of substitute ties does reduce the first 
cost and makes at least as durable a foundation as 
concrete and wood ties, then it would not appear to 
be an uneconomical proposition. 

5. The lack of interest pointed out in the statement 
is not apparent when it is known that of the two prin- 
cipal manufacturers now supplying. substitute ties, one 
has sold more than 34,000 ties so far this year and a 
total of more than 115,000. The other has sold in 1922 
more than 60,000 ties for approximately 360,000 ft. o: 
track, and a total in the past twelve years of 295,000 
ties to 140 electric railways. ing 


One of the interesti 
things about this use of steel ties has been the repeat 
orders placed year after year and the very large numbe! 
in use by some companies. One street railway now has 
60,700 in use; another has 66,400. 

It would seem that the unfortunate reflection cast on 
present available designs of substitute ties by the cir 
culation of this report is not well founded. 
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Why Optimism Is Justified 
at This Time 


In His Presidential Address at the Chicago Convention of the 
American Electric Railway Association Robert I. Todd Proved 
by Statistics that the Electric Railway Industry Is on the Up 
Grade—At the Same Time Continuous Publicity Is a Necessity 


address was struck in the opening 
; sentences, in which he said that 
prosperity is increasing on most of the 
city electric lines of the country, and 
their managements are keeping pace 
‘with riders by buying liberally of equip- 
“nent and supplies. Improved financial 
conditions are being translated into 
better service almost everywhere. Prob- 
ably no industry is doing more to bring 
the business of the country back to a 
pre-war basis than this one. 

This generalization was justified by 
Mr. Todd by reference to the follow- 
ing data: Reports from companies tak- 
ing in one-third of the total electric 
railway revenue of the country indicate 
that during the current year 21.6 per 
cent of the operating expenses of the 
industry will be devoted to the pur- 
chase of materials and supplies, or 
about $136,000,000. In no year be- 
tween 1902 and 1917 was the expendi- 
ture more than $104,000,000, and the 
average was. about one-half of what is 
being spent this year. 

' During the first half of 1922 a total 
of 1,016 passenger cars of all types 
were ordered, which is 122 more than 
were bought in the twelve months of 
1921. It appears likely that purchases 
this year will double those of 1921. 
Allowing for companies which are not 
prosperous, and there are some, and 
adding capital expenditures, the in- 
dustry will spend for equipment and 
‘supplies this year about $200,000,000. 

As to operating statistics, Mr. Todd 
said that reports from about three- 
eighths of the industry, as measured by 
mileage, for the first seven months of 
1922 show that riding is on the in- 
crease, and at the present rate of in- 
erease approximately 75,000,000 more 
rides will be taken this year than last. 
This is attributable to general im- 
proved business conditions. 

_ Despite the increased number of 
riders, however, gross revenues are off 
more than $5,500,000, or 2.6 per cent, 
in this three-eighths of the industry, 
due to the lighter traffic early in the 
year and to slight fare decreases. 
Fares generally are remaining practi- 
cally stationary because the industry is 
understood to be using its increased 
fare returns to improve service. 

_ Increased efficiency of operation, said 
Mr. Todd, is reflected clearly in operat- 
ing expenses, which have been cut 
down 7.2 per cent, while car mileage 
has been reduced only 0.8 per cent. The 
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Tee keynote of Robert I. Todd’s 


R. I. Topp 


operating ratio has dropped from 75.2 
to 72 per cent or 4.75 per cent; while 
net revenues have increased 11.8 per 
cent. The use of one-man cars, auto- 
matic substations and other labor- 
saving devices, and the abandonment 
of unprofitable and unused trackage 
are responsible for these figures. Ma- 
terial and labor costs also have been 
reduced somewhat during the year, 
materials now being about 50 per cent 
higher than they were prior to the war, 
and labor slightly more than 100 per 
cent higher. 

Mr. Todd’s analysis of the interurban 
situation was not so encouraging, as 
the interurbans show a tendency to lag 
behind the urban systems in recovering 
from the effect of the war and the in- 
dustrial depression. When general 
business lags, the interurban loses both 
passenger and freight revenue. Motor- 
bus competition also affects both of 
these sources of interurban revenue. 
The interurban has not a monopoly of 
its business, as the urban lines have, 
as there is always the competition of 
the steam railroads, while fare in- 
creases are limited by this competition. 
However, the interurbans are holding 
their own and discharging well their 
obligations to the public; better times 
for them are anticipated. As to 
piratical bus and jitney competition, 
this, Mr. Todd said, is still making 


inroads on receipts, but is. gradually 
being put under proper restraint. All 
that the railways ask is that buses be 
made to pay their fair share of bur- 
dens in the way of taxes and. be sub- 
jected to control like the electric rail- 
ways. Once this is accomplished, there 
will no longer be a bus problem, for 
they cannot survive. Twenty-three 
states now classify buses as common 
carriers and more cities are regulating 
them daily. Soon all buses will be 
rated as common carriers. 

In Mr. Todd’s opinion the industry’s 
public relations are better than ever 
before, traceable to frank dealing with 
the car rider. The railway story has 
been told through executives, em- 
ployees, advertisements and other chan- 
nels, while honest newspapers every- 
where are helping the electric railways 
to get back upon their feet. No greater 
mistake could be made than to neglect 
to keep the public informed regarding 
the railways’ activities. 

As to the financial problems ahead, 
Mr. Todd said that these are still 
serious. New money must be raised 
through the sale of securities in the 
next few years, and this can only be 
had on the basis of the prosperity of 
the industry. A start for new financing 
is already being made, and more financ- 
ing will be done if the progress of the 
last seven months is sustained. It 
behooves transportation men to keep in 
close touch with every new develop- 
ment that enters into the transporta- 
tion business and to adapt to their pur- 
poses the best of the new developments. 
In addition, the public must be in- 
formed of the evil consequences of any 
move that would weaken the electric 
railways and hamper them in provid- 
ing the service the people demand, 

Mr. Todd then went on to explain the 
part which the association can play in 
the development of the industry, par- 
ticularly through the information 
bureau, making a plea for prompt re- 
sponse to requests from headquarters 
for information. He also showed how 
excellent results can be secured through 
co-operation in the publising of the 
association magazine and in the work 
of the advertising section. 

Mr. Todd’s outstanding suggestion 
was that every one in the industry 
should do his utmost to inform his pa- 
trons of the basic facts relating to the 
electric railway. business. The public 
must be brought to realize that it is 
impossible for competing forms of 
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public transportation to prosper in a 
given community. It is as foolish to 
permit unprofitable and destructive 
competition in public transportation as 
it would be to have several postal sys- 
tems competing for business. The 
people should be made to realize the 
gross inequality that exists with refer- 
ence to taxation and other public 
charges as between motor vehicles op- 
erating in the streets and the railways. 

As to fares, also, he said that while 
it is true that the lower that fares can 
be kept while maintaining a proper 
return on investment, the better satis- 
fied the public will be, yet fares cannot 
be made lower than will provide all the 
costs of giving adequate service and 


Suggestions 

on 
Merchandising 
Transportation 


Make ‘the Car and the Service 
Attractive and Show the Pub- 
lic You Wish Its Patronage— 
Instances to Illustrate This 
Maxim Are Cited 


By Edward Hungerford 


Publicist, Rochester, N. Y. 


HERE are two ways in which the 

merchandising of transportation 
may be accomplished. In one the pas- 
senger buys his transportation—just as 
he goes in to the nearest post office and 
buys a postage stamp. He needs the 
convenience of the stamp—or the 
trolley car—and he pays for it. It is 
a cold-blooded commercial transaction. 
He can take the postage stamp or he 
can leave it. There is no selling force 
placed back of that transaction. The 
patron can easily—and generally does 
—gain the impression that his pres- 
ence, or his 2 cents, are not particu- 
larly needed around those parts. Really, 
he is not a patron. The favor is gen- 
erally being done by the large concern 
that is selling him the small stamp. At 
least this is the impression that is 
given. 

I have known in my day a number of 
railways—both steam and_ electric— 
who sold their transportation in pre- 
cisely this way and then sometimes 
wondered quite blandly why they did 
not enjoy a fuller meed of public confi- 
dence and public friendship. 

The other way of selling transporta- 
tion is to sell it. 

Here it is that the patron at once is 
placed in his true light. The railway 


* Abstract of discussion on report on 
Merchandising Transportation at convention 
of American Electric Railway Transporta- 
ie & Traffic Association, Chicago, Oct. 2, 
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providing a fair return. When unfair 
competition impairs the earning power 
of a railway, either service must be 
diminished or fares increased. Fares 
will be lower in proportion to the re- 
duction of charges for paving and other 
public obligations, and to the lessening 
of the cost of fuel and labor, and they 
will be lower due to increase in pat- 
ronage. As costs are increased, fares 
must increase. 

In conclusion, Mr. Todd thanked the 
executive committee for efficient work 
and faithful attendance at the monthly 
meetings, and the officers, executive 
committee and members generally for 
their hearty co-operation and splendid 
support. 
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is the one that is anxious to complete 
the transaction. It seeks the patron’s 
favor. It catches his attention. It her- 
alds its wares. It endeavors to create 
a desire upon his part to partake of 
them. This is real salesmanship. The 
other is a mere ordinary garden-fed 
sort of a buying and selling transaction 
and is unworthy of any special study 
or consideration. 

The real selling of transportation is 
a highly specialized art. A study into 
its great possibilities is forever filled 
with fascination—and generally highly 
profitable. 

The one method—if indeed you can 
dignify it by such a name—wins no 
friends for a railway; putting the 
thing more positively, it very fre- 
quently creates many enemies for it. 
The other method—the far-seeing, 
broad-visioned one—may be the salva- 
tion of some critical situation. 

It is of this last method that I am 
going to speak this morning. 


BROOKLYN TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 


It is about a quarter of a century 
now since the trolley road here in the 
United States first began to try and 
popularize itself by some crude begin- 
ning steps in the merchandising of its 
transportation. 

That was about the time when I first 
came to live in Greater New York—as 
the metropolis of this country was then 
quite popularly known. I boarded in 


shaded streets of Brooklyn town open | 
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Brooklyn. The B. R. T., in those days, _ 
seemingly had little time for fussing — 
with such seemingly fine details as a . 
consideration of merchandising its prod- J 
uct. It was too busily engaged in © 
trying to reconstruct out of a hodge- — 
podge of steam and electric railways, 
of every size, condition and vintage, a — 
real metropolitan transport system for 
a community which was just upon the — 
threshold of coming into its own. Yet 
somewhere in that early organization 
there must have been some one in | 
whose fertile mind there had been sewn | 
a tiny seed of transportation merchan- 
dising ability. { 
For upon quiet summer nights one 
saw passing through those pleasant 


trolley cars gaily illuminated with a | 
hundred or more incandescent bulbs of 
a variety of colors and filled with par- 
ties of Brooklynites young or old bound 
to the beaches or off to the open coun-. 
try. These cars were held for the use 
of chartered parties. They were con- 
tinued in use for several seasons. Then 
some efficiency man came into the | 
offices, figured out just how much juice |} 
those pretty lamps burned, how once or | 
twice upon a rainy night the whole 
lightly constructed fandangle had 
short-circuited and burned itself out— | 
and the cars were abandoned. cf 

Yet the cars themselves represented 
a very early effort toward accomplish- 
ing the end to which an important 
committee of your association is today 
bending every effort to accomplish. 
They were, in their crude fashion, 
merchandisers of transportation. 

The old-fashioned cross-bench open- 
car, itself, is a merchandiser of trans- 
portation.’ In my day in Brooklyn we 
continued the use of hundreds of these 
somewhat antiquated bodies, even 
though it involved twice a year an — 
interchange upon the trucks of them | 
of a standard closed body. They still 
are in use in both Brooklyn and Man- — 
hattan—by the hundreds. : 

I know, myself, the arguments that 
are raised against this old-time form 
of trolley car. They are valid: argu- 
ments—the safety factor, probably the — 
most forceful of them all. Yet the fact 
remains that not one of our American 
car builders today is giving us a vehicle _ 
that for passenger-catching ability can | 
hold a candle to the old open-bench 
trolley car. Right here is a something _ 
for you gentlemen who are so earnestly. | 
striving to market the transportation — 
of the American electric railway to 
consider—and consider both long and 
well. ; 
Granted that the open-bench car is in 
many ways inefficient and that becaus 
of the very ease that it offers in ingress 
and egress it has a high accident factor, 
the fact remains that it gives a method — 
of riding more closely approximating 
that of the open automobile—the most — 
lusty and popular competitor of the 
street railway—than any other form of 
trolley car. There is an old-fashioned 
comfort about this vehicle which cannot 
be gainsaid. From its comfortable seats 
one sees the town or the country—and 
sees them well. While if he be ¢ 
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smoker—upon a? pleasant day or a 
warm summer’s night—the old-time 
open-bench trolley car seems to be a 
‘Jittle corner of an earthly paradise. 


Some Mopern Metuops ARE 
CRITICISED 


To the man who once loved this type 

of car, what is offered in its place? A 
highly efficient, highly scientific con- 

traption upon wheels in which the pas- 

senger feels that he is being put 

through a sort of a machine—like a 
sheet of paper going through a printing 
press. You have not as yet come to 
placing turnstiles in our trolley cars. 
I shudder even at putting the sugges- 
tion into your minds, and shall threaten 
yet to become the leader in a vigorous 
and radical nationwide anti-turnstile 
campaign—but in the multiplicity of lit- 

tle. machines that place burden or 

annoyance upon the patron rather than 
upon the street railway or its agent is 

a force that is constantly tending to 

counteract all the sincere efforts that 

you gentlemen are taking toward popu- 
-jarizing all of your great properties, 
I am a trolley passenger. 
_ L enter the precise door that is desig- 
nated for me to enter the conveyance 
that is to bear me to my destination. 

In the fine town in which I live one is 

never quite sure whether the entrance 
is to be by the front door or the middle 

one. However, this is a mere detail. 

We shall let it pass. Somewhere in the 
ear the conductor takes my money. 
_ When he sits in the middle of the car 

I think that right there is a single mod- 

ern American trolley-car device that is 

of real benefit to the passenger’s con- 
venience. 
In our nice town the trolley-car fare 
is 7 cents—no more, no less. I believe 
that our trolley company is honestly 
entitled to that 7 cents—perhaps it 
should have more. It has accomplished 
marvels in the past few years in the 

betterment of a service that a half a 
Boozer years ago was a reproach to one 
of the most forward looking cities in 

America. It has not done all that it 
might do, and I doubt if the company 
itself would claim that it had. But it 
_ has bettered its cars, vastly bettered its 
tracks and above all things it has suc- 
ceeded of late in manning its cars with 
a fine group of motormen and conduc- 
t tors. 

I understand that it pays these 
men yery well. Yet no matter how 
‘well they are paid, I do not believe that 
they are overpaid. And if it were nec- 
essary to have them really adequately 
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citizens—to add a penny or 2 cents or 
even 3, to my car fare, I should accept 
the increased cost, myself, with great 
_ pleasure in my heart. In fact, I only 

egret that in Rochester we have not as 


that of the Fifth Avenue Coach Com- 
pany in New York, where one pays 10 
cents and has the absolute assurance 
of a seat throughout his journey, to 
nothing of clean, well-lighted vehi- 
les free from absurd mechanical con- 
traptions and seats arranged appar- 
ntly with a real desire to meet the 
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comfort of the patron. Of this seating 
question, more in a moment. 

The fare upon our cars is 7 cents. 

I stand before the conductor and 
fumble in my vest pockets for the two 
odd pennies. If I give him a dime I 
am loaded down with the three odd 
pennies. Either way, it is bad. There 
are no tickets. I wish that there were. 
The trolley company might sell fifteen 
tickets for a dollar without a heavy 
fare sacrifice and have its money in ad- 
vance. Personally I should be glad to 
pay 50 cents for seven tickets and tell 
the company to keep the change. It 
probably needs it. But in the few 
weeks that have elapsed since I have 
come to Rochester I have become more 
than ever a red-hot enthusiast over 
Walter Jackson’s plan of the weekly 
trolley pass. I think it the most defi- 
nite step forward in selling transporta- 
tion that I have yet seen. 

But the passing petty annoyance of 
fumbling for pennies is not to be com- 
pared with the continued one of finding 
a modern trolley car without a cross- 
bench seat within it. There are reasons 
for the longitudinal seats and I think 
that I know what they are. But there 
are awfully good reasons for the cross- 
bench seat and every one of them is a 
real seller of transportation. The 
longitudinal seat at the best is a rather 
uncomfortable one. The cross-bench 
fellow, on the other hand, almost in- 
variably is a very comfortable one. In 
it one is assured that no fellow being 
is likely to walk upon his toes or other- 
wise injure the comfort for which he 
has paid—and paid fairly. 

Petty annoyances, all of these to be 
quite sure. 

But any business that makes a real 
success of its salesmanship is not apt 
to be causing its patrons constant petty 
annoyances. This may be set down as 
almost fundamental fact. 

I think that I am only setting down 
the fact fairly when I say that some- 
times in the past in the planning of a 
new car or some other similar facility 
of street railway transportation too 
much attention has been paid to the 
engineer or other efficiency experts and 
far too little to the passenger traffic 
manager or whoever it is whose busi- 
ness is to keep in touch with the 
patrons of the property. 


As A PUBLICITY MAN IN BROOKLYN 


Sometimes this last is the publicity 
man. And I could stand here and talk 
until dark upon the possibilities of the 
publicity man in the street railway 
business—and his heart-rending prob- 
lems. I have been one, myself, and 
trust that I may not be accused of 
undue conceit when I say that:I think I 
was one of the very earliest pioneers in 
the field. In 1906 the publicity job in 
a street railway organization was 
almost an unknown quantity. When 
E. W. Winter called me to create such 
a job on the big Brooklyn Rapid Tran- 
sit system there were few precedents 
anywhere by which one might be 
guided. It was indeed creative work. 

B. R. T. was at that time perhaps the 
most hated utility corporation in all 
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America. Frankly, it had fairly earned 
a good part of this ill-feeling. Several 
years of incapable and indifferent man- 
agement had but served to create an 
additional burden for Mr. Winter to 
bear when he first came down from the 
Twin Cities. That he finally succeeded 
in making such a hopeless derelict into 
a substantial 6 per cent property is, to 
my mind, one of the real miracles of 
modern business romance. 

Soon after I took my job, one of the 
minor officers of the company came to 
my desk. He was interested in know- 
ing how I proposed to handle it—and 
said so, quite frankly. 

“JT suppose,” said he, “that you will 
have to: spend quite a lot of your time 
in educating these newspaper men. 
They don’t understand the officers of 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit.” 

I answered with equal frankness: 

“Not one minute more than I shall 
have to spend educating the officers of 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit. They don’t 
understand the newspaper men.” 

Here, then, was the basis for the 
upbuilding of our policy. We abolished 
a rather silly policy of courtesies to 
the press that had been in existence for 
a number of years past, and set up in 
its stead a policy of frankness and 
accuracy in our relations with the re- 
porters. In the old days there had been 
two methods by which the newspaper 
men had been met by the officers of the 
company; one was to be good-natured 
and lie to them, and the other was to 
be ill-natured and to tell them to go te 
hell. Both were equally bad. And 
both were equally prolific in building 
up ill-will for the company. We tried 
to be good-natured always and ‘to 
answer the questions that they asked 
us, but also to advance information 
whenever and wherever it was possible. 
This went so far as actually to calling 
them up on the telephone and inform: 
ing them of accidents upon the system. 
Sometimes we beat their own men to 
a story. 


FUNCTIONS OF PuBLICITY MAN 


I shall go no further into these per- 
sonal experiences. They are now all 
history, anyway. But before I am 
done with the important relationship of 
the publicity man to the selling of 
transportation I want to make an espe- 
cial appeal for him. Since 1906 the 
idea of a public relations man in a 
street railway organization has made 
a pretty rapid spread. In most com- 
panies he now is regarded as a fairly 
essential unit in it. In very few, how- 
ever, is he regarded, even yet, in any- 
thing like his proper relationship. In 
far too many cases he has been hired 
and is retained as a stop-gap; he is a 
sop engaged by some general manager 
in a futile hope that by such a step 
alone the pounding of the newspapers 
in some way or other is to be stopped. ' 

Such a hope is indeed futile. A 
mere slip of an untrained boy, hired at ° 
a salary Jess than one would give a 
first-class stenographer or a chief clerk, ‘ 
is well to be classed as a futile hope. ’ 
He may have been some reporter upon 
a local paper’ or he’ may have been 
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drafted from within the organization— 
that makes but little difference. Neither 
does it make any very great difference 
if he be either a man who has had some 
training in a new but highly specialized 
profession or one who has some inborn 
innate talent for the thing, if— 

Here comes the if— 

None cf this will amount to the 
jroverbial tinker’s dam unless the 
publicity man—lI like the phrase “pub- 
lic relations” much better—is given the 
salary, the position and the respect to 
which it is really entitled. 

Let me make myself clearer: 

The attorney of a street railway is 
its arm of defense. That we shall con- 
cede at the very beginning. As such an 
arm he is not only entitled to a large 
salary—and respect and position—but 
he generally receives them. 

Now will you agree with me that if 
the attorney or the general counsel of 
a street railway is its arm of defense 
is not its public relations man its great 
arm of offense? 

And is it not forever better business 
and better strategy to have a strong 
line of offense than merely a capable 
one of defense? 

Is it not better to spend a dollar on 
good offensive work at the beginning 
than ten-dollars at the end in a de- 
fensive fight which has been forced 
upon you? i 

These are the questions, gentlemen, 
which impel me to say to you that it is 
not alone important, but absolutely nec- 
essary, that your publicity man be well 
trained and otherwise fitted for his 
job, but well paid and well treated in it. 
You cannot have a $25,000-a-year 
attorney and a $2,500-a-year publicity 
man and expect to accomplish many 
real, definite, permanent results. You 
cannot make bricks without straw. 
And in the long run you must—it is 
infinitely better that you have him in 
the short run—engage a man whose 
training, whose temperament, whose 
general abilities make him as fit at 
every point for his important job as 
your general counsel, by,training, by 
temperament, by general abilities, is 
rendered fit to direct his. 

More than this it is not necessary 
to say at this point. 


FirtH AVENUE COACH COMPANY 


A moment ago and I was speaking 
of the Fifth Avenue Coach Company 
in the city of New York. Before I am 
done talking to you, gentlemen, I want 
to hark back to it once again. 

Although not an electric street rail- 
way, it is, in my opinion, today the 
most outstanding city transportation 
company in the United States. The 
conditions that have brought it to this 
high point are not those that have come 
to it because of its use of the gasoline 
motor bus, instead of the electric 
trolley car, as its unit of operation. 

It is successful as. a transportation 
company running in a city street be- 
cause long ago it seemingly began: to 
solve the real problem of the merchan- 
dising of its product. 

Which, being translated, means that 
it has provided clean vehicles, well 


lighted, well heated, well operated, has. 


succeeded even in the guarantee of a 
seat to every passenger—has placed 
upon these vehicles men as its agents 
who for all-around efficiency and cour- 
tesy I have never seen equaled in any 
other transport company and, finally, 
has. told its story to its public in a 
frank, direct, modest way. It charges 
a fare double that of its competitors, 
and not only fills all the motor buses 
that it can provide and earns a gener- 
ous rate of return to its shareholders, 
but is today perhaps the only transport 
company in the city of New York 
whose patrons almost invariably are 
its friends. 

Does the real merchandising of trans- 
portation pay? 

I think that the Fifth Avenue Conch 
Company is the full- answer to that 
question, 

It pays—and it pays big. 

I suppose that it is quite too much 
to hope in this day and hour that an 
electric railway company—particularly 
a c ty electric railway company—could 
ever so reorganize its operation and its 
public relations to provide a-seat-for- 
every-passenger service—at any price. 
So we shall have to dismiss at the out- 
set that phase of the Fifth Avenue 
Coach Company’s remarkable success. 
But there are other phases of it that 
might well be worth the consideration 
of the American street railway man. 

The question of the attitude of the 
men upon the platform toward the 
patron is also difficult—yet it is not 
unsolvable. Offhand it would look as 
if the geographical position of the 
motor bus company, in the most exclu- 
sive thoroughfare in the city of New 
York, would be a great aid toward pro- 
moting courtésy among its employees, 
because of the rather superior and cul- 
tured class of patrons that come to it. 
To an extent, only, is this true. It is 
not entirely. Upon pleasant days the 
East Side and the West Side of New 
York fairly pour themselves out upon 
the bus tops. .They are schooled in 
the bad manner of the other traction 
systems of the town. Yet the busmen 
separately have little difficulty in han- 
dling even these fairly difficult passen- 
gers—and in retaining their good 
tempers and their good manners into 
the bargain. 

There is another side of the question 
that is worth a passing moment of 
attention. It is almost axiomatic to 
say that good manners promote a 
good company morale. Yet the fact 
that the Fifth Avenue Coach Company, 
even in the days of the greatest labor 
shortage, is never without a waiting 
list of applicants to go into its service 
is well worth noting. Labor, itself, 
responds to good manners. I firmly be- 
lieve this. I also firmly believe that 
the average workman prefers a job 
with a clean-cut going concern, with 
good manners and good cars, to one 
which is trying to slide along with but 
a minimum of these things. 

But one thing that has interested me 
very much in particular about the 
Fifth Avenue company is the design 
of its vehicles. That they are cross- 


seated goes. without question. Have 
not I just told you that it is engaged 
in selling its transportation, not in 
compelling its patrons to buy it? 
the seats upon the roof! There 
the rub. 


is 


Throughout Great Britain I have — 


seen the double-decked trolley cars, as 
well as the double-decked motor. buses. 
I have ridden upon dozens of them. 
And my good friend Walter Jackson 
has told me much of their remarkable 


economy and efficiency of operation— ~ 


of the astounding low weight of the 
car for each passenger that it carries. 
Invariably I have returned from Eng- 


land asking my street railway friends | | 


here why. we could not use the same 
type of car.in‘this country. Not one 
of them has ever given me a good and 
sufficient answer. Our climate cer- 
tainly—in the larger part of the 
United States at least—is not more 
severe than that of Glasgow or of 
Edinburgh. And for that matter, in 
the course of a year there are com- 
paratively few days in New York when 
the upper decks of the Fifth Avenue 
buses are not well patronized. And the 
city of New York is not especially dis- 
tinguished for its mild winters. 

The upper decks of the Fifth Avenue 
buses induce riding. The coach com- 
pany officers have told me so. If you 


But | 


do not believe it, try to get on one, on» 


even a fairly pleasant day. But we 


have no Fifth Avenues, a lot of you’. | 


are going to chorus back at me. To 
this, I take exception. There are many 
Fifth Avenues in America these days. 
The. city-beautiful idea has gained 


thousands of disciples within the past 
Moreover, it is. 


twenty years or so. 
the ride that: is the thing—and not so 
much the avenue. The bus conductors 
have told me too many times of the 


repeaters who ride back and forth upon | 


their vehicles for the fresh air, the 
vantage views of an elevated position, 
the warmth of the sunshine by day 


and the romantic caress of the moon- — 
light by evening. Some day some trac- } 
tion manager is going to have the cour- 


age, the traffic sense and the sense of 


transportation salesmanship to make a 


genuine forward-looking experiment 
with a car of this type. I should like 
to see Mr. Palmer try it. He knows 
the immediate popularity that has 
come to his double-decked buses in 
Baltimore, as compared with the older 
and more ordinary type. 

All of these things—many more, too 
—are, or should be, sellers of your 
transportation, gentlemen. The rami- 


fications of this form of merchandising ~ 


are so vast, so complex, but so alto- 


gether fascinating that I have been 


tempted to write a book upon them. In 


a nation where salesmanship in other 


commodities long: since came almost to 
the status of a fine art, the selling of 
transportation has too long been a 
sadly neglected affair. Therefore, I am 


more than delighted to see the efforts — 


of this association toward promoting 


it. That these efforts will bring a 


definite reward I have no doubt. 
Strength to your elbows! © 
the long run—that inevitable reward. 


Andina 
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‘The Business 

Situation 

and Public 

Relations 

tr: This Address a Former Pres- 
ident of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce Ex- 
plains How Normalcy Is Being 
Resumed, but Warns Electric 


' Railway Men that They Can- 
not Solve Their Problems Alone 


By H. A. Wheeler 


Vice-President 
Union Trust Company, Chicago, IIl. 


USINESS is coming around all 
right. We cannot expect to go 
througa such a chaos as the war period 
without an effect on every man, woman 
and child in the world at some point 
or in some fashion. We must all go 
through whatever comes to us in getting 
back to normal. We need not fear much 
for the result. Economy must be in- 
troduced. While wealth must be pro- 
duced, economy has not been reinstated 
in the economic life of the world, 
neither in government, in corporate life 
nor in individual life. The largest 
spenders are those who should be the 
largest savers today. Conditions are 
gradually being restored, but they are 
not yet restored to a normal basis. 
In so far as business is concerned, 
a steady, definite trend back toward 
a more stable condition is on. _ 
You have been through a period of 
very high costs of the money you-need 


in the operation of your business and. 


for its extension, and for the develop- 
ment of efficiency. The cost of your 
“money will be obviously less in the 
refinancing of the next year or two. 
There is more money for investment 
available now than ever before in the 
United States. There is not only money 
available for investing in our own fa- 
cilities and services, but there is money 
available for investment abroad as well. 
There is nothing unfavorable in the 
business situation. Buying has begun 
‘to flow again in channels more stable 
‘and natural than have existed since we 
‘began to move from our period of high 
inflation. The electric railway business 
has bridged a period of great distress 
and has come into easier conditions of 
operation. But there is no assurance 
of freedom from political interference. 
We are breaking out of a period of 
war into a period when there is a de- 
‘mand for a new democracy which is 
4 socialistic. One of the chief byproducts 
- *Abstract of address delivered at forty- 


rst annual convention American Electric 
er Association, Chicago, Ill., Oct. 2 to 
922. 
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of the war is the fact that every man 
and woman once willing to be guided 
by the political wisdom and economic 
sense of those to whom they have looked 
for advice now assume to be dictators 
in both political and economic fields. 
During the war men and women took 
public positions to meet the country’s 
need, but after they got a taste of pub- 
lic authority there was a residual effect. 
People enjoy power when they have the 
right to exercise it. 


THE VITAL SuBJECT IS PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


The subject of public relations which 
is to be discussed at this. convention is 
of paramount interest today. A better 
establishment of these public relations 
is absolutely necessary to your life and 
to the welfare of the whole people with 
respect to its public services. 

When people desire a luxury they 
buy it, no matter how costly or of how 
little worth. Human beings love to 
pamper themselves, but the moment a 
service or a commodity becomes a 
necessity they take a niggardly attitude 
toward those who furnish the neces- 
sity. All thought is lost of equity and 
justice in respect to the return to the 
purveyors of the necessity. They do 
not object to a return of 20, 30 or 40 
per cent profit in the purchase price of 
something they do not need, but the 
thing that enters into their daily life, 
that moves them from place to place, or 
feeds the body, or shelters them, that 
service or that commodity is relegated 
to the point of earning power as near 
as possible to zero. Advantage is taken 
of the fact that a concern having a 
franchise which requires it to operate 
must operate, even at a loss. 

The electric railways are performing 
an essential function in the economic 
life of the country. This not only re- 
acts favorably to large business because 
the service makes it possible to draw 
labor supply from a wide area, but it 
is just as much an advantage to the 
workman. The latter, by virtue of the 
flexibility of transportation, can secure 
work in various plants and is a larger 
factor in industrial activity than would 
be possible under any other circum- 


s.ances. He may choose the most lucra- 
tive and pleasant employments that 
are within the range of his. reach. 

But does the workman ever thank the 
transportation company for making 
available a broader market in which to 
sell his labor? He does not. Does the 
manufacturer, who consistently and 
constantly avails himself of these agen- 
cies of transportation, do anything to 
show his appreciation for the extended 
territory that you have permitted him 
to tap for his labor supply? I have 
not found it so. The attitude taken is 
apt to be passive and negative, whereas 
it is only affirmative action that will 
be able to uphold and strengthen trans- 
portation work in this country. 

Men and women want to_ invest 
money, and there is a world of money 
to invest, but they look with doubt 
“pon the securities whose earning power 
is in the hands of a body that may at 
any time become a dictator of the con- 
ditions under which operation shall be 
carried on. This is right because people 
are not going to put their funds into 
businesses that are not surrounded by 
proper safeguards, 

There is not a satisfactory under- 
standing on the part of the public as 
to the economics of transportation, nor 
a proper responsibility lodged with the 
public service commission for fair and 
jus! treatment of that service. In so 
far as public relations to any line of 
business are concerned, the public must 
understand that its dividends for proper 
treatment of the public utilities will 
ceme out of its effort to have that busi- 
ness operated on a high plane of fair- 
ness and equity. The public must be 
convinced that any plan that is being 
evolved or any plan made for which 
support is asked has in it some concrete, 
definite return to it which it can see, 
feel and know. 


THE FOUNDATION FOR GOOD PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


That is the way human nature is 
built, and unless the foundation of pub- 
lic relations work is laid with that in 
mind, there will be failure and un- 
reasonable demands for service will be 
made. 

Most associations came into existence 
for the purpose of making more money 
for their members. They were organ- 
ized because helter-skelter competition 
of a cut-throat character was found to 
be destructive of business. This asso- 
ciation was developed to stimulate the 
art of transportation and to determine 
how best to provide for transportation 
service at the lowest cost. 

If this association could influence the 
public mind in a definite manner toward 
a better understanding of electric rail- 
way requirements, as it has done along 
mechanical lines, it could say “We are 
saved.” 

There is a public relationship. How 
can you get the public into your con- 
fidence? How can you educate the 
people to the requirements of urban and 
rural transportation? How can you 
cause them to be just and fair in their 
consideration of this subject? By news- 
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paper publicity of the right kind you 
can do a part of it, by advertising of 
the right kind you can do another part 
of it. But after what you have built 
up in this great association what you 
believe to be the best presentation of 
that service that will tie the public 
more closely and more sympathetically 
to you, you want to remember that 
you are under a disadvantage. You 
eannot do the task alone, because as 
an organization having a proper selfish 
interest in everything that you pro- 
pose, there will be a certain amount of 
suspicion of these efforts. 


- THREE VITAL ORGANIZED ‘FORCES 


We live, today, in a world of organ- 
ized forces, that have grown out of the 
last two or three decades. There are 
three definite forces which have no 
point of co-ordination, and yet which 
will exercise a tremendously potent 
influence upon the powers that con- 
trol our goings and our comings. These 
are the forces of organized agriculture, 
organized labor and organized) busi- 
ness. They control the knowledge by 
which the economic life of our country 
and of the world is made sound and 
whole. 

In the organized force of agricul- 
ture today is one of the most intel- 
ligent efforts that have ever been made 
in the organized life of any industry, 
through the organization of farm 
bureaus. These show the farmers how 
to ‘prepare their soil, what to plant 
and how to reap. Now they are going 
to show them how to market, under co- 
operative leadership. 

Agriculturalists are today gathering 
their plans together for the means of 
protecting themselves as to price and 
profits. The day will come when they 
have accomplished their first purpose, 
and then: they will look over the field 
and see the relation of their great force 
to the general welfare. 

The force of organized labor is not 
of sudden growth, and it is a growth 
that is not going to stop. There is 
a militancy about it that is dangerous. 
There ought to be some medium through 
which labor organizations would teach 
their membership that the production 
of wealth is a thing that will give them 
large returns, and not to expect these 
large returns from strikes and fights, 
which result in a loss to labor by reason 
of the loss of production. 

‘Organized labor learned much from 
organized business. It is a force that 
looks for nothing except its selfish ad- 
vantage, and is less progressive than 
the force of agriculture. There is a 
militant selfishness on the part of or- 
ganized labor that can be summed up 
in three items: Better wages, better 
hours and better working conditions. 


THe SoLuTION LIES IN CO-OPERATION 
WITH ORGANIZED BUSINESS 


Te force of organized business, of 
wh zh you are a part, and to which 
yca should be linked with hooks of 
steel, is the most constructive, and the 
only ‘constructive, force that is operat- 
ing in this nation in this time of real 


economic difficulty. Organized business 
is old enough, has gone through enough, 
has wisdom enough and has selfishness 
enough to have begun to see its rela- 
tion to the common welfare. It has 
learned that it must stand constantly 
for this better public relationship to 
life’s industries and life’s service. That 
relationship may not exist fully at the 
present time, and there may still be a 
decade or two of further experimenta- 
tion, to the loss of the public, to the 
loss of industry and to the general 
harm to our own constitutional -safe- 
guards. ; 
Technically, the machinery of the 
electric railways is safe in your hands. 
You will develop it for “the common 
good and your own good, jointly. Prac- 
tically the relationships which you 
ought to develop and would like to see 
developed are capable of development 
out of your own knowledge and daily 
contact with the forces which you 
serve. Then it remains for you to pass 
these conclusions reached, out of your 
expert knowledge, to that great body 
of organized business ready to under- 


-and sound economics. 
the great body of organized business, 


stand and to give constant thought and 
attention to your problems as well as 
the other problems of industry and 
service. This can be done through the 


medium of a nation-wide movement, that | 
has no selfishness in its purpose other | 


than the selfish service to the people as 
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a whole. You can go into the campaign | 


with the propaganda which is neces- 


sary for this development in order to |} 


assure public opinion and _ political 
opinion that the conclusions reached as 


to the necessity for public co-operation |} 


are not the conclusions of the craft self- 
ishly interested in the particular pro- 
position which is presented. Rather 
the proposition has been examined and 


checked.and approved as sound justice | 


In consequence © 


intelligent and thoughtful as it is, will | 


stand behind any 
thoughtful and worth-while program of 
ycurs and will develop with you and for 
you these public relations and that pub- 
lic support and that public contribution 
to your capital that is absolutely neces- 
sary to the welfare of the craft. 
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The Interest 

of the 

Street Car 
e * 

Rider 

The Commissioner Shows How 
Paving Burdens, Excessive 
Taxes, Unregulated Competi- 
tion and Other Unnecessary 
Obstacles to the Giving of Good 
Service Are to the Detriment 
of the Rider—Stress Is Laid on 
the Importance of Co-operation 


Between Regulatory and Tax- 
ing Bodies 


By Carl D. Jackson 


Chairman Wisconsin Railway Commission, 
Madison, Wis. 


HE interest of the street car rider 
is, of course, service. I am con- 
cerned in this paper with trying to 
point out how that service can be ob- 
tained and assured on the most rea- 
sonable terms and why unreasonable 
burdens upon the street car rider 
should be done away with; what course 
of regulation and what policy in the 
end are in his interest to assure him 
the best practicable service at the mosé 
reasonable terms. 
The street car rider does not always 
realize that service can be rendered 
and continued only where that service 


*Abstract of address delivered at annual 
convention of American Electric Railway 
Association, Chicago, Ill., Oct. 2 to 5, 1922. 


is paid for, whether furnished by pri- 
vate corporations or by government 
agencies. 
clude the cost of money invested in the 
instrumentalities of service. It is of 


prime interest to the rider that un-. 


necessary and unreasonable burdens of 
cost shall not be placed upon that 
service because all such additional and 
unnecessary or unreasonable burdens 
are in the end a burden upon the street 
car rider himself. 


intelligent and | 


The cost will necessarily in- | 


One of the burdens on private urban 


railway operation directly affecting the 
rider, which bulks increasingly large 
in recent years, is the municipal or 
state requirement that street railways 


shall be responsible for paving within — | 


the track zone and its maintenance, 
and in some instances for the paving 
on the entire street. There may pos- 


sibly be slight damage to the pave- 


ment in the immediate vicinity of the 
rails caused by the vibration incident 
to the passage of heavy equipment, but 
this is negligible and in no way com- 
mensurate with the requirements 
placed upon the street railways to 
maintain paving within the track zone 
and often without the area of the track 
zone. 

While individual companies have 
succeeded in: being relieved in part, at 
least, of some of these paving bur- 
dens, in general they still remain. In 
all instances the railways, through 
general taxes, are required to pay a 
substantial portion of all other pave- 
ment costs. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAYS INCREASE REAL 
ESTATE VALUES 

The requirements that electric rail- 
ways pay for paving construction rep- 
resents in the last analysis an unfair 
discrimination against the car rider in 
the favor of the abutting property 
owner. 

The car rider ultimately pays for the 
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“cost of this new paving, although the 
abutting property owners profit greatly 


from the very fact that the street rail- 
way lines are on those streets. 


We 
have had a concrete case of this re- 
cently in Milwaukee. In the fall of 
1921, the Milwaukee Electric Railway 
& Light Company laid a double track 
on Oneida Street from Jackson Street 
to East Water Street, costing with spe- 
cial trackwork probably $100,000. 
‘This investment permitted the opera- 
_tion of certain cars on Wells Street not 


_ previously carrying the cars of this 


company. The landlords owning the 
business ‘property abutting on this sec- 
tion of Wells Street promptly raised 
the rents materially, in some cases to 
almost double the previous figure, but 
of all the tenants affected by the in- 
crease in rent, only two intended to 
move. The result clearly indicated that 
ithe profit to the abutting property 
owners was expected to be permanent. 


‘Land values on this section of Wells 
Street have been greatly enhanced by 


the laying of tracks of the street rail- 
way without any cost whatsoever to 
the abutting property owners. 

It should be brought home to every 
street car rider in the country that 


every dollar from earnings which the 


street railway company is required to 
pay for paving means that there is 
just so much less which the regulatory 
commissions can order expended for 
service or improvements, or so much 
increased cost per ride for every ride 


taken. 


WuHy PENALIZE THE CAR RIDER 
ESPECIALLY? 


The street car company is now 
treated as though it owned a private 
right-of-way in the streets. As a mat- 
ter of fact, vehicular traffic is in many 
of the cities heaviest in the street rail- 
way zone, and in this respect there has 
been a greatly increased use of the 
street railway zone for general vehic- 


ular traffic in the last few years, owing 
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to the great increase in the number of 
motor vehicles parking on the sides of 
the streets. Studies made in New York 
State show that the vehicular traffic in 
the railway area amounts to from 40 
per cent to more than 90 per cent of the 
total vehicular traffic in the street.. The 
street car company is not only paying 
for the pavement worn out by vehicular 
traffic, but is often paying a larger 
proportion of the damage done by 
vehicles in:the remainder of the street 
than is borne by the municipalities 
with respect thereto. Furthermore, the 
passengers who ride on street cars are 
merely using the streets as passengers, 
as are riders in other vehicles using the 
streets, and there is no more reason for 
penalizing the street car rider than 
there would be for penalizing the rider 
in any other vehicle. 

As real estate values can be made or 
unmade by routing or rerouting of car 
lines, there is every obligation upon 
the owners of real estate not only not 
to cast ‘unjust and unreasonable bur- 
dens on street car riders, but in my 


opinion to go further and in case of 
-_ extensions give positive recognition of 


Aq| 


the benefits accruing to them. The de- 
mand for extensions into thinly popu- 
lated or into unpopulated territory is 
insistent. The demand often comes 
from those interested in real estate de- 
velopment, the owners of the real es- 
tate anticipating for themselves the 
profit which will come from increased 
values through the extension of the 
street railway system into their terri- 
tory. Extensions of this nature will 
not in, themselves pay perhaps for 
years to come. They offer an addi- 
tional facility but cast upon the gen- 
eral rider an additional burden of cost. 
They increase the average length of 
haul which in itself, of course, in- 
creases the cost to the average rider. 

The problems of extensions is a 
difficult one. -It must be considered in 
connection with the general benefit of 
all. 'There are already many instances 
where the owners of real estate or in- 
dustries to be specially benefited by ex- 
tensions have furnished in whole or in 
part the money necessary to build them, 
thus relieving the general rider, so far 
as fixed charges are concerned, of this 
additional burden. There appears to 
be a strong element of equity in the 
principle that extensions of this nature 
which cannot pay and must be a bur- 
den upon the general rider, and which 
will be beneficial to specially situated 
real estate owners or industries, should 
be financed by those benefited. Assess- 
ments for this purpose would be in line 
with municipal policy in many states, 
where, for instance, water mains are 
extended at the cost of the property 
owner to be served. 

Many street railway systems operate 
under franchises which require the 
sprinkling of the entire street and the 
removal of snow and ice either from a 
zone or the entire street. Both of 
these requirements are burdens prop- 
erly to be borne by the municipality as 
such. They have no more relation to 
a street car system than they have to 
any other vehicular traffic on the street, 
yet these additional burdens are in the 
end cast upon the street car rider. 
Undue tax burdens directly affect the 
cost of service and are reflected in the 
fares paid by the car riders. 

Most of the taxes levied against 
public utilities have in the past been 
based on the idea that the utility sell- 
ing service at rates fixed in its fran- 
chise could in no way pass the burden 
of taxation to the consumer. Legis- 
latures are still making laws which ap- 
pear to overlook the fact that with 
rates based on the cost of service, 
taxation of a public utility is merely an 
indirect taxation of the users of its 
service. All laws placing special tax 
burdens not in line with the fair and 
equitable distribution of taxes upon 
utilities are in fact penalizing the users 
of the service. 


TAXING Bopigs COMPLICATE THE WORK 
OF REGULATING BODIES 


In few states is there any co-ordina- 
tion between the regulating and taxing 
bodies. The old statutes relating to 
taxation are retained and new ones 
casting additional burdens of taxation 


are enacted, while the power to regu- 
late service and rates is placed in the 
hands of a body having no authority 
over the burdens imposed under such 
statutes or ordinances. On the one 
hand we have the regulating body with 
the duty of prescribing and enforcing 
service, and on the other hand we often 
have a taxing body treating utilities as 
tax collectors. Efforts on the part of 
the regulating body to bring about a 
stable financial condition of the utilities 
and the fair return necessary for that 
stability has in some instances immedi- 
ately met with increased taxes from a 
body in no way co-ordinated with the 
regulating body. 

The duty of a regulating body to 
bring about a fair return cannot and 
should not be shirked, but it is fair 
to say that increased tax burdens can 
only add to the difficulty of the regu- 
lating agency, in performing its proper 
functions. Of course, in some states 
the fixed franchise rates of fare still 
exist. If it be claimed that in such 
instances the additional tax burden 
cannot be passed on to the ‘car rider, 
it is also equally clear that the in- 
creased tax burdens are making it more 
difficult to render proper service for 
that car rider. The experience of the 
last few years, however, has demon- 
strated to everybody the impossibility of 
a fixed and inelastic franchise rate of 
fare, regardless of cost, and it can be 
only a question of time when franchises 
of that nature will be superseded in all 
parts of the country as they already 
are in most parts of the country. In 
some states we still have service regu- 
lation with no regulation over fares or 
the financial means of giving service. 
Such situations are illogical and 
anomalous and so clearly contrary to 
public interest that they cannot con- 
tinue to prevail. 


Don’? SADDLE FUTURE COSTS ON 
PRESENT RIDERS 


Some franchises contain very burden- 
some amortization provisions. Pro- 
visions of this sort merely mean that 
the rider, besides paying what is the 
reasonable charge for the service ren- 
dered including a fair return for the 
capital furnished in rendering that 
service, shall pay an additional amount 
with the idea in view that at the end 
of a definite term of years or at some 
indefinite future period the entire in- 
vestment will be wiped out by this 
excess payment and the property be- 
come governmentally owned, of course, 
at the expense of the car riders. Ex- 
cess charges for this purpose would ap- 
pear to be justified neither economi- 
cally nor socially. Riders of this gen- 
eration should not be penalized for the 
benefit of the riders of the coming 
generation. 

The advent of the jitneys and buses 
was at first hailed by the average car 
rider with considerable enthusiasm. It 
took time and experience to, show that 
the car rider could not have both jit- 
neys and street cars, and it was soon 
very evident that jitneys and buses 
could not give the service rendered by 
the street car systems: They neither 
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offered the magnitude of service, the 
certainty of service, nor the reasonable- 
ness of service offered by the street car 
systems. In general they confined their 
efforts to taking the cream of the traf- 
fic, the short-haul passenger, with the 
result that the best paying part of the 
street railway business was taken from 
the railways and the average cost per 
street car passenger was greatly in- 
creased. 

The remedy for peak-hour traffic 
problems would appear to be effective 
co- -operation by all parties interested 
in improving the condition of that serv- 
ice and by effective regulation to in- 
sure the best street car service possible 
without resorting to competition of in- 
dependent jitney and motor-bus opera- 
tion, which in the long run simply 
serve to increase the general costs of 
transportation to the riding public. 


Tur PLACE OF THE BUS 


That the public has come to take the 


correct view of the jitney and bus situ- 
ation seems to be clearly demonstrated 
where the matter has been brought di- 
rectly to a vote of the people after the 
effects of jitney and bus competition 
have been demonstrated. _Wherever 
any large city has been forced to rely 
on motor bus or jitney service as its 
only means of transportation, a chaotic 
condition has resulted. This was illus- 
trated in the losses of Des Moines, To- 
leda and Bridgeport. Every city which 
has. been without street car service for 
any period of time has recognized that 
this service is not merely a matter of 
concern to the operating companies, 
but is vital to the social and economic 
welfare of the city. The situation de- 
mands general power in regulatory 
bodies to prevent competition of jit- 
neys and buses with essential street car 
service. In the meantime, regulatory 
bodies and the public realize that trans- 
portation by electric railways will al- 
ways be necessary; that no substitute 
has been found for it and that nowhere 
in the United States in any city of con- 
siderable size is transportation being 
exclusively furnished successfully by 
other agencies such as jitneys or buses. 

This is not saying that there may 
not be and is not a proper field for 
motor buses. Recent developments in- 
dicate that they may have a very 
proper place in the scheme of urban 
street railway transportation as feeders 
to existing lines and as a means of 
serving thinly settled territory where 
the traffic does not warrant the exten- 
sion. of the railway system, but where 
the general welfare of the city requires 
that the residents of this section be 
furnished with some satisfactory means 
of transportation. Feeder service 
of this nature should be furnished 
by the railways themselves in connec- 
tion with their transportation system 
and co-ordinated with it. 

Any analysis of the street railway 
situation develops at once the fact that 
the relationship of the street-car rider 
and the street-car company is in fact 
one of mutual interest. Service at 
reasonable rates depends upon reason- 
able costs, and it is no longer possible 


.may be 


in this country for the car rider to. 


look upon conditions surrounding rail- 
way operation with indifference. 

All of this goes to show how essential 
it is that relations of mutual confidence 
and. understanding should take _ the 
place of the old way of looking at 
street railway enterprises. And another 
factor for good service will be the 
establishment of good relations with 
the employees rendering it. 

There are those who consider that 
‘urban street railway transportation is 
primarily a. municipal function. It 
‘timely, therefore, to give 
some thought to the relative advantages 
and disadvantages of public operation 
of our urban railways .as contrasted 
with private operation. 


PUBLIC OPERATION NOT A PANACEA 


Society, as constituted at present, 
has as yet evolved no successful sub- 
stitute motive to replace the spur of 
individual initiative and reward for 
merit, and this is primarily the reason 
why private ownership and operation 
is generally more economical than pub- 
lic ownership and operation. In any 
business which is a large employer of 
labor, such as the street railway busi- 
ness, the advantage enjoyed by private 
capital is especially marked. Discipline 


in private employment is generally bet- 


ter maintained, and waste of effort 
more generally eliminated. At the same 
time the spur for economy in purchases 
and in all work is generally greater 
under the private incentive than under 
government control and operation. The 
three-year results of operation of the 


municipal plant at Seattle show a 


deficit before depreciation of $101,803, 
and on the basis of depreciation set up 
on the municipal books, the three years’ 
operation resulted in a deficiency of 
nearly $2,000,000. When it is considered 
that this deficiency is before any 
charges for ‘the taxes which would 
have been contributed by a private 
utility to the city, it can hardly be said 
that the experience of Seattle is en- 
couraging to those who are weighing 
today the relative advantages of 
municipal and private operation. 

In many cases the results of munici- 
pal operation are made to appear more 
favorable than they actually are be- 
cause of the failure to make proper 
separation between the affairs of the 
municipal utility and the financial 
transactions of the municipality. 

While the unprejudiced students of 
the relative merits of government own- 
ership and operation will be nearly 
unanimous in favor of the private 
ownership and operation of such utili- 
ties as electric, gas and _ telephone 
utilities, the final judgment’ may not be 
as unanimous in regard to ownership of 
street railway systems in some of our 
cities. This service is of vital interest 
to the welfare of the community and 
the demands for capital investment to 
meet the growing requirements of 
some of the larger municipalities of 
the Union is very great. Meantime, 
the street car companies, in general, 
are just emerging from a period of ex- 
treme depression which has very 
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greatly affected their credit. In some 
of the larger cities the demands for 
capital are such that the requirements 
can only be financed reasonably through 
municipal aid. Experience in the past 
has been such that in some instances it 
may be impossible to attract private 
capital into this field upon reasonable 
terms, except upon some mutually ar- 
ranged plan for municipal participation, 
and perhaps, in some instances, munici- 
pal ownership may be necessary. How- 
ever, it would seem that even under 
such circumstances actual operation 
ought to be left to private enterprise. 
In some instances, the advantage of 
financing by the municipality will re- 
sult-in~a lower cost of money than 
could be oktained through private en- 
terprise. This is largely the result of 
the credit conditions affecting street 
railway enterprises in such places dur- 
ing the last few years, the results of 
old fixed franchise requirements and 
the impairment of credit due to in- 
creased costs of service growing out of 
general increased costs. As said by the 
Federal Electric Railways Commis- 
sion: “Unless the confidence of the in- 


vestor in the securities of the companies - 


furnishing this essential public service 
be restored, the public itself must in 
some way assume the burden of supply- 
ing the funds necessary for their con- 
tinuance.” 


CosT-OF-SERVICE PLANS PROMISING 


In many instances it has been found 
practicable to establish cost of service 
contracts with the municipalities upon 
a fair and equitable basis assuring fair 
protection to the capital invested in 
the enterprises and reasonable fares 
to the riding public. The service ren- 
dered is so intimately connected with 
the daily welfare of the rider and the 
social and economic conditions of the 
municipality that such contracts are to 
be encouraged wherever they can be 
obtained upon a reasonable basis. 

The transportation problem is con- 
stantly. becoming more difficult and 
more important. As the congestion of 
traffic increases in our large cities, the 
difficulty of rendering adequate rail- 
way service becomes more acute. The 
result of this situation is that the pub- 
lic relations problem for the street rail- 
ways is in general probably more dif- 
ficult than the same problem as it con- 
fronts other utilities. 


More and more the well-being of the 


people and the growth and prosperity 
of the communities served by the street 
railways is becoming dependent on good 
transportation. It is to be hoped that 
a way may be found through better 
public relations, through relief from un- 
just burdens and unfair competition, 
and through decreasing the cost of 
capital, for the stabilization of the 
street railway industry and for the 
fair treatment of both the rider and the 
investor. Certainly no reasonable 
street car rider would desire to deprive 
the privately owned and operated street 
railway from a fair return upon the 
investment or the necessary credit to 
adequately perform the ipattans func- 
tions cast upon it. f 
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National 


Financing and 


the Electric 


Railways 


Experience in Federal Financing 
Carries a Lesson to Electric 
Railways — Electric Railways 
Are Essential and Suggestions 

' Are Made for Cultivating the 
Small Investor 


By Hon. Walter W. Warwick 


Former Comptroller of the Treasury 
of the United States 


N COMING before this association, 
in response to your invitation, I have 
thought it best to speak of the relation 


‘ between government financing and the 


financing of public utilities. There may 
seem to be no relation between the two, 
but I am confident there is. It is often 
said that a government can secure all 
the money it wants because it has the 
unlimited taxing power. It is true a 
government can take by taxes all the 
property of its citizens, but a success- 
ful national life requires that the 
people be prosperous and contented. 
One mistake that leads to discontent 
and ultimate destruction of any nation 
is to pursue a course of unnecessary 
taxation, gross extravagance and fail- 
ure on the part of rulers or of public 
officials in a republic to consider the 
best interests of the people as a whole. 

In the years before the war it was 
comparatively easy to finance the op- 
erations of the government. The people 
hardly knew there was such a thing as 
federal taxes. The receipts from 
tariff duties and internal revenue 


- taxes were sufficient to meet all the re- 


; 
L 


quirements of the Federal government. 
The total expenditures were about one 
billion dollars a year, and the balanc- 
ing of the budget, or the consideration 


of receipts and expenditures at one 


j 
4 
' 


‘ the 
 $23,000,000,000. 


; 


_ time, was not thought to be an impor- 
tant subject. About ten years ago the 


debt of the government was less than 
$1,000,000,000, but as a result of 
war the debt rose to about 
This situation, when 
_ expenditures could. not be brought be- 
~ low $4,000,000,000 a year, forced the 


_ adoption of some method of controlling 
_ expenditures and considering them in 


’ 
] 
; 
’ 
, 


; 
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relation to receipts from taxation. 
Then was passed the budget and ac- 


- counting act in June, 1921. 


_ In the present budget law the presi- 
dent has control of the expenditures 
of the executive branch, which spends 
99 per cent of the public money. The 
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legislative and judicial branches spend 
together less than 1 per cent. The 
first large item is our obligation to the 
soldiers of the late war and to those of 
former wars, over $750,000,000. The 
second is the interest on the ~ public 
debt and a reasonable sinking fund. 
These require $1,225,000,000 annually. 
Excluding the postal service, the re- 
ceipts of the government are but a 
little over $3,000,000,000. These fixed 
charges take more than $2,000,000,000 


of this sum. Upon the other 
$1,000,000,000 of expenditures the 
executive discretion is exercised 


through a Director of the Budget, an 
officer created by law to carry out the 
President’s program of _ scrutinizing 
proposed expenditures and recommend- 
ing to the President where expendi- 
tures can be reduced without injury to 
the service or with the least injury 
when the necessity for keeping ex- 
penditures within the receipts makes 
drastic cuts imperative. I think it safe 
to say that within a few years the an- 
nual budget message of the President, 
reporting to Congress and to the people 
the results of the previous year and the 
proposed program of government ac- 
tivity for the coming year, will be the 
most widely read of all government 
publications. 

In Congress rapid progress has been 
made in centering in one committee of 
the House of Representatives and one 
committee in the Senate all control of 
appropriations. The budget law takes 


from Congress none of its constitu- 


tional responsibility to the people for 
the appropriation of the public money. 
Congress may reduce or increase any 
item of the budget submitted by the 
President. Congress also still retains 
the power to initiate appropriations 
that it may believe to be desirable in 
the public interest. 

During the present fiscal year, end- 
ing June 30, 1923, there is an apparent 
failure of receipts and expenditures to 
balance by more than $600,000,000, it 
being calculated that expenditures 
total $3,700,000,000, while receipts of 
kinds are estimated at about 
$3,100,000,000. To increase receipts by 
sales of surplus property and by other 
means, and to reduce expenditures so 


that the budget will balance for this 
fiscal year, is a task which will test 
the budget system. The problem must 
be solved if the credit of our people is 
to be maintained at the high level which 
we all demand. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY FINANCING 


Your need to obtain necessary funds 
at a reasonable rate of interest is 
closely related to the problem of gov- 
ernment financing. I come thus to a 
discussion of the subject of financing 
the needs of the electric street railways 
of the country: 

I remember well the work of the 
commission appointed by President 
Wilson to investigate and report upon 
the needs of the electric street rail- 
way companies, and some time ago 
when I read its interesting and in- 
structive report I was impressed with 


‘ the seriousness of the troubles brought 


on the industry as a result of war 
conditions. I doubt if the public ever 
fully realized, during the war, the bur- 
den put upon the electric street rail- 
ways. When the war came on and 
costs of operation increased, it is not 
surprising that many patrons of the 
street railways felt that the companies 
should carry out the bargain contained 
in their franchises, even at a great 
loss. It was not uncommon to hear it 
said that the companies could pay the 
deficit out of the enormous profits they 
had made in earlier years. This state 
of mind and the antagonism accumu- 
lated over a long period of years made 
it difficult for the street railways to 
secure a fair hearing when they wished 
to present their real troubles. Where 
public utility commissions were in 
existence it prevented action in grant- 
ing increased fares as promptly as the 
situation and the public interest re- 
quired. But the public has finally 
recognized that it has a real interest 
in first-class street car service; that 
such a service cannot be rendered with- 
out paying what it costs, and that cost 
includes adequate compensation to em- 
ployees and a fair return on the value 
of the property. Under public regula- 
tion the old protest against paying a 
dividend on watered stock is dying out. 
The problem is the problem of the 
street car patrons. They are the ones 
to whom we must look for the help to 
which the industry is justly entitled. 

Electric railways have been, and they 
will remain, our chief means of local 
transportation. I do not expect to see 
your industry supplanted by buses. 
The latter are efficient for light traffic, 
but they cannot serve mass transpor- 
tation. I believe the experience in 
England has proved this. Buses give 
way to tramways wherever traffic in- 
creases to a point to warrant it. I 
doubt if any large American city could 
handle its traffic with buses exclusive- 
ly; certainly not at a reasonable fare. 

Electric railways must have new 
money to make extensions and better- 
ments. How to get this money, amount- 
ing to about $250,000,000 a year, is 
not a question easily answered. I sug- 
gest to you the experience of the plain 
citizen, the man of small means, who 
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bought Liberty bonds and financed our 
part in the Great’ War. This citizen, 
in large numbers, went into the in- 
vestment business during the war, and 
now is ready to invest money got out 
of government securities, or additional 
savings, in something else. This man 
is the man for the electric railways or 
any other vital industry that needs new 
money and friends. He first learned to 
save when he bought a government 
bond on the installment plan. 


THE SMALL INVESTOR SHOULD BE 
SOUGHT 


But this plain citizen wants some- 
thing more than a promise to pay if 
all goes well. He has taken a course in 
government finance and is through buy- 
ing stocks of no value. He wants the 
best. He wants first of all to know all 
about your business, just as he did 
about the Liberty bond when he in- 
vested in it. He wants you to render 
service with his money and to show 
some personal interest in customers of 
your lines, just as he would be inter- 
ested in his customers if he were run- 
ning a store, 
you how the other hired men—public 
officials, editors and others who share 
in his earnings—are treating his in- 
vestment, because he wants a sure re- 
turn on his money just as he received 
interest on his bonds. He will stand 
with you and fight: with you so long as 
he is convinced that your methods are 
honest. 

If you want to sell this plain citizen, 
it is best to be prepared to talk his 
language. The average financial state- 
ment goes over his head and some one 
who talks plainly will get his support 
and his money. This plain citizen does 
not demand that business men be un- 
dignified, but he wants them to be un- 
derstandable and regular. Too many 
of them, in an effort to make their 
financial statements dignified, succeed 
only in making them complex. Your 
plain citizen needs a plain statement, 
even if it be one not approved by the 
best accounting practices, provided it 
is honest. He understood what the 
government was saying to him when it 
sold him bonds, because it talked his 
language plainly. Furthermore, he 
liked the treatment he received from 
the government. Thus has the gov- 
ernment broken ground with the plain 
citizen and his wife for investment in 
great industries like yours. They are 
waiting to buy if you can meet the re- 
quirements I have set forth. 

Of course, the money that all of these 
plain citizens of the country have 
available at once will not meet all of 
your financial requirements, but if you 
get them behind you, you will not have 
so much trouble interesting the big 
investors. Wealthy persons and insti- 
tutions know that the safest investment 
today is the one in which the largest 
number of plain, everyday men and 
women are interested. The destiny of 
your business and of the public utility 
business generally lies with the average 
citizen, and the closer you get to him 
in a financial way the better off you 
will be. 


He wants to know from ~ 
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It has been the experience of many 
lines of business that real prosperity 
came when it was found possible to 
make partners or real friends of cus- 
tomers. When it canbe said that a 
large number of the common people, 
those who regularly patronize street 
cars, are interested to some extent in 
the management of the company, it 
will be certain that the good will of 
these citizens will be reflected in the 
better treatment the utility will receive 
from its community. 

Your industry in these days has 
nothing to conceal. -A frank statement 
of condition, coupled with judicious 
publicity, will reach the small investor 
who likes the bond of a local corpora- 
tion furnishing an essential and grow- 
ing service. But the management must 
not be of the absentee landlord class. 
Local men of reputation and high 
standing are essential. They must 
participate in all movements for the 
good of the community and thus be 
known as men of broad vision and not 
as men who prey upon the people. 
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Character in men counts more than 
it ever did. When the economical and 
efficient management of your property 
is known to the citizens of your city 
and the substantial business men be- 
lieve that your bonds are a reliable 
security, I think it safe to say you will 
find your money locally. That is your 
field and it must be cultivated. 

Your industry has its best days be- 
fore it. To its credit is a large part 
in the building of the American home. 
It made it possible for men of moderate 
means to go outside the business sec- 
tions of cities and there bring up their 
families in the fresh air and sunshine. 
Its contribution to the welfare of the 
nation has been a substantial one. Its 


- future contributions will be even greater 


than those of the past. As it serves its 
country more than it serves the King 
of Profits, it will go on to higher and 
better days. In the near future it will 
share with all the people in the abun- 
dant prosperity that will be visited upon 
our land. We must deserve the bless- 
ings of prosperity. 


—--—— 0 —- 


Public Relations and Advertising Men 
Meet in Chicago 


HERE were no dissenting opinions 

expressed as to the wisdom of or- 
ganizing a public utility advertising as- 
sociation at the round-table discussion 
of the public relations and advertising 
men, held on the Municipal Pier, Chi- 
cago, during the American Association 
convention. W. P. Strandborg, Portland 
Railway, Light & Power Company, 
chairman of the committee on organiza- 
tion, appointed at a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the electric railway, light 
and power, gas and telephone utilities 
at Milwaukee on June 138, 1922, pre- 
sented a prospectus for the organiza- 
tion of a public utility advertising asso- 
ciation in which it was recommended 
that a time and place be selected for 
further consideration of the plans. At 
this meeting a permanent name for the 
association should be adopted. A form 
of constitution and standards of prac- 
tice, which are necessary before such 
an organization can apply for member- 
ship in the National Advertising Com- 
mission and the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, were presented 
in the prospectus and are to be taken 
up at the recommended meeting. Elec- 
tion of officers is recommended at the 
same meeting and the appointment of 
an aggressive membership committee 
is also recommended. 

Membership in addition to being con- 
fined to those engaged in public utility 
work will require assent to the stan- 
dards of practice for general adver- 
tisers adopted at the 1914 convention 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World. The organization com- 
mittee was formally authorized to pro- 
ceed with the organization work, and 
those present at the round-table dis- 
cussion pledged themselves to assist 
the committee as called on individually 
for specific work. In presenting the 


report of the committee, Mr. Strand- 
borg characterized the utility advertis- 
ing men as double barreled orphans, in 
that they had not heretofore been 
recognized as an essential part of 
utility organizations and, as advertis- 
ing men, have been floating around like 
camp followers. It has been felt that 
they have a place and the object of the 
proposed organization is to fit them 
into that place. 

John F. Gilchrist, Commonwealth 
Edison Company, Chicago, in express- 
ing hearty support of the proposed 
organization, declared that he had 
believed in advertising for many years 
and said that the companies he repre- 
sents spend $400,000 annually in adver- 
tising, which is about 15 cents per 
capita. Charles Persons, director of 
the American Gas Association, and 
B. J. Mullaney spoke for the gas indus- 
try, pledging support of the movement 
and calling attention to the activities 
of the gas industry in advertising, say- 
ing that it is fully alive to the pos- 
sibilities in such work. John Spellman, 
speaking for the Bell Telephone Com- 
panies, said that the movement has the 
hearty sympathy of this group of util- 
ities. George F. Oxley, director of 
publicity for the National Electric 
Light Association, said that so far as 
that association can find out among its 
members the entire body is in favor 
of the movement. He said that it is 
desirable for utilities to do more adver- 
tising and devote less effort to getting 
free publicity of the advertising type. 
He said that there should be no slack- 
ing of efforts to get the facts of the 
utility industry into the newspapers, 
but called attention to the fact that 
properly directed advertising efforts 
should not reduce the publication of 
legitimate news of the industry. 


' 
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Improving Public Relations and 
Keeping Them Improved 


AS 'ymposium 


“Contributions from Successful Executives Giving 
the Results of Their Studies and Experiences in a 
Number of Phases of This Subject Respectively 


FEATURE of the American Asso- 

A ciation program on Tuesday 

morning was a symposium on 

_ the subject of public relations, presided 

over by Matthew C. Brush, vice-presi- 

dent American International Corpora- 
tion. 


Mr. Brush opened the symposium. 


with some general remarks and then 
ealled on a number of active mana- 
gers for comments on different phases 
of this subject. Those who responded 
were H. B. Flowers, general man- 
ager United Railways & Electric Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md.; Martin Schrei- 
ber, manager Southern Division Pub- 
lic Service Railway, Camden, N. J.; 
Britton J. Budd, president Hievated 
Railroads of Chicago; Barron Collier, 
president Barron G. Collier, Inc., New 
York City; L. S. Storrs, president The 
Connecticut Company, New Haven; 
W. H. Sawyer, president East St. Louis 
_& Suburban Railway, East St. Louis, 
Til.; J. P. Barnes, president Louisville 
 (Ky.) Railway; C. E. Morgan, general 
manager Brooklyn City Railroad, and 
P S. Arkwright, president Georgia 
Railway & Power Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
Abstracts of the remarks of Mr. 
Brush and the contributions of the 
others named are given below. 


| The Basis of Public Relations 
: By M. C. BrusH 


J 

(YNE reason why Mr. Emmons se- 
‘ lected me to preside on this occa- 
j 
¢ 


sion, as I understand it, was that my 
activity in the electric railway indus- 
ty is not as great as it used to be. I 
have no authority in any street rail- 
way, and he figured that I was the one 
-man who had been connected with the 
railway industry who dared to preside 
here on this occasion and get away 
with it. 
The term “Public Relations” is so 
hackneyed that it is difficult to talk 
on the subject. It involves, to my 
mind, 99 per cent of our business. Re- 
gardless of what your mechanical de- 
vices may be, and no matter what your 
engineering training or managerial 
ability or your capacity as an operating 
official may be, it makes very little dif- 
ference, in regard to all of these ele- 
ments of our business, if our relations 
with the public—I am speaking of pub- 
lic relations in a very broad way—are 
not what they should be. 


| 
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M. C. BRUSH 


POU rrr ry 


I think oftentimes we forget, in our 
efforts to accomplish real genuine suc- 


‘cess in the conduct of our transporta- 


tion properties, that we are strictly a 
manufacturer and a seller of a com- 
modity, namely transportation, and it 
does not do any good to manufacture 
this commodity in a good way, unless 
your relations with those who are to 
buy your commodity are of the proper 
kind. Unless you do get the good will 
of your patrons, you cannot expect to 
proceed in a broad way, as electric rail- 
way men—a type of salesmen—engaged 
in selling transportation. 

The talks that Mr. Wheeler and 
Mayor Brough gave us this morning 
are very helpful, and I would like to put 
what Mr. Wheeler said in a rather dif- 
ferent form. I agree with him abso- 
lutely, you cannot go on running an in- 
dustry involving approximately an in- 
vestment of $6,000,000,000 with the 
present investment and the additional 
capital you must have, if you are going 
to have a disinterested politically ap- 
pointed body telling you how to run 
your business. It is not in the cards, 
gentlemen, and there is no other’ in- 
dustry in the world that is subjected 
to it. 

A public service commission ap- 
pointed by a governing authority may 
hold office, for two days, for weeks or 
for months, or for a few years, but it 
cannot run your properties with my 
money invested in them, because the 
fellow who has got to run that property 


has got to carry with him the responsi- 
bility that goes with authority. You 
have three distinct elements today to 
consider—the labor union, the public 
service commission and the president 
or manager of the electric railway. 
They are all trying to run the railway, 
and it cannot be done, and will not be 
done. Under these circumstances you 
will never get the public to invest 
money in the street railway industry 
until that thing is remedied. I main- 
tain that it can be remedied by estab- 
lishing right relations with the man 
who puts up the money. He does not 
lave to put it up, and unless you make 
the investment attractive, he will not 
put up the money which is absolutely 
necessary. 

You must establish between the man 
who puts up his money, the man who 
gives his time and effort to running the 
road, and the man who rides and pays 
you the money for your services, those 
harmonious conditions which should pre- 
vail. There can never be the reciprocal 
relationship which must exist among 
these parties concerned, until you have 
your public relations on a broad and 
proper basis. If there is any dissatis- 
faction on the part of one or the other 
of these parties it is immediately felt 
and affects the other two. 

You cannot have a man on the out- 
side looking in and running your busi- 
ness. If he is going to run it, by heck, 
he has got to remain inside and look 
out, and assume the full responsibility 
that goes with the job. If the man 
outside thinks he can run the road bet- 
ter than you can, and will pay you back 
what you put into the proposition, let 
him run it. 

There is not a man among the 110,- 
000,000 of people in the United States 
who is more opposed to public owner- 
ship of public utilities than I am, but 
you are not going to have the trans- 
portation industry, over which you gen- 
tlemen are presiding today, successful 
in its operations, as successful as it 
should be, even with the character of 
men who are running it, until the situa- 
tion I describe comes true. 

Some gentlemen said to me several 
years ago “Can you not run the road 
and charge a 5-cent fare and make it 
a success?” I said “No, gentlemen, I 
do not know how to do that.” They said 
“We do.” I answered “Run it,” and 
they did and you all know with what 
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results. The people who elected them 
to office are the people who are paying 
the bills, and you have your reciprocal 
relationship there—you cannot do it 
otherwise. 

I do not care how honest a commis- 
sioner I might be, you .can never get 
as genuine a decision from me on any 
question on earth as you will get when 
the decision of a question affects my 
pocketbook. I may be a good fellow 
and tell you that I will give you a 
square deal, but when you come around 
and commence to talk about taking my 
money, then I will give you the decision 
which is prompted by the way in which 
your proposition affects my pocketbook. 

I have no suggestion as to how the 
problem is to be solved. The question 
of public» relations is particularly a 
matter, to my mind, of human nature. 
It is perfectly absurd to assume that 
because ‘somebody in this room hap- 
pened to be in the hardware business, 
and then decided to become a street 
railway man that the mere fact of this 
change causes a change in his entire 
nature. It does not. He takes more 
interest in the street railway business, 
naturally. The ordinary hardware 
merchant is not interested:in your busi- 
ness until it affects him,. but under 
ordinary conditions if he goes down to 
the store and has a chance to sell a 
hammer, he will let you wait; but if 
there is more money in helping you in 
your job he will help you. 

Unfortunately, it would seem that 
human beings are such that any given 
person will think more of his own in- 
terest than anything else; his own in- 
terests are more important to him than 
anything else in the world. This idea 
of sitting down in your office as a street 
railway magnate and opening your 
wrist and squirting some juice into it 
and telling your associates what should 
be done under any given circumstances 
will not work—there is nothing in it. 


ON THE SUBJECT OF BUSES 


I just want to utter one other thought 
which probably does not fit here, but 
I may not get this chance again to 
refer to it. May I make a suggestion 
te you transportation men, and I use 
the term “transportation men” ad- 
visedly, and not electric railway men. 

It is impossible for you gentlemen 
in charge of this transportation busi- 
ness, with the responsibility for the care 
and management of millions of dollars, 
to tell the public what they have got 
to do. There are some electric railway 
men that still think they can do that. 
You members of the American Electric 
Railway Association—this is my nine- 
teenth convention—you are transporta- 
tion men, not merely electric railway 
men. You gentlemen are experts in 
furnishing transportation. You ought 
not to sit by and let any beggar buy a 
truck and put some seats in it and go 
into this business as a novice, merely 
because you say the people have got to 
ride in your cars. The transportation 
manager should not hold any such idea, 
because it cannot be done. 

Therefore, I want to say that I want 
to see the men whom I have known so 


well for so many years become trans- 
portation men and undertake success- 
fully to furnish that character of trans- 
portation which the people want and 
for which they will pay enough to in- 
sure a fair return on the amount of 
money invested in the business. It is 
immaterial whether this transportation 
be by airplane, electric bus, perpetual- 
motion machine or anything else. If 
I want to go home from my office, you 
are the men who can make it possible 
for me to do so, but you may not tell 
me I must ride in car number 203 which 
leaves a certain point at 8:06 if I pre- 
fer to ride in a bus. 

I saw recently some buses running 
on a line I built some years ago, where 
the steel rails had all been taken out. 
I do not care whether they ride in buses 
or wheelbarrows, but why permit these 
parties to come in and undertake to 
furnish something which you have been 
trained to do throughout your lives, 
and to embark in competition with your 
business, in which you are experts? 
Five years from today you will find I 
am right. 


THERE ARE TWO SIDES TO THE MATTER 
OF SERVICE 


One more suggestion. Mr. Wheeler 
and the Mayor of Toledo referred to 
service. There is one element we put 
forward in any attempt to advance pub- 
lic relations, and one of the things 
which you must do in a public relations 
campaign—which I assume is a twenty- 
four-hour campaign, 865 days in the 
year—and that is to recognize the fact 
that the word “service” not only in- 
volves the movément of cars, and the 
carrying of passengers, but also in- 
volves payments to the man who fur- 
nishes the service in the form of capital. 

In our campaign in Boston in 1918 on 
the Elevated Railway, we telephoned 
to 1,000 stockholders in the State of 
Massachusetts and found that many of 
our stockholders were trustees of little 
girls. There was one case in particular, 
which I recall, where the father had 
died, and left the little daughter some 
Elevated stock. Did we get the vote of 
that trustee in the Legislature? We 
did. For the point was involved that 
if the girl did not get any returns on 
the stock, she could not go to college. 
The girl was directly interested in what 
we were doing, and unless she received 
something on the investment in the 
stock in the company, she would be in a 
bad financial condition, and the trustee 
of the estate would have to take care of 
her. It is the only way you can get 
away with it. You cannot talk people 
into doing something for you unless 
their interest is involved. 

This idea of a street railway man 
sitting up and being nice to some rab- 
bit representing a public service body 
—just because you would shoot him if 
he did not hold that position—is not a 
very pleasing sight. I can speak ad- 
visedly on this subject because I ran 
some of the shipyards for the United 
States Government during the war, and 
my experience in the shipyards was no 
different from what it was in connec- 
tion with the electric railways. 


Keeping in Touch with Local 
Organizations 
By H. B. FLOWERS 


VERY community is replete with 

organizations—improvement asso- 
ciations, lodges, church clubs, etc. The 
improvement association is usually 
born because people living in a certain 
community are dissatisfied with condi- 
tions generally; started because streets 
have not been paved nor sidewalks laid, 
water and gas mains not extended, 
transportation facilities lacking or in- — 
adequate. These associations are gen- | 
erally headed by officers who, naturally, | 
are able.to dominate others and usually 


—also have influence outside of their own ~ 


direct circle of associates. 


It is very seldom that moves for ex- i 
tensions to existing car lines and other | 


added facilities, or complaints about 
rates of fare, character of service, etc., 
are started outside of organizations of 
this kind, but frequently organizations 
result on account of what would appear 
to be a concerted effort on the part of 
a few to obtain betterments, etc. 

Most street railway men are of the 
opinion that local organizations (and by 
that I mean neighborhood improvement. 
associations and city-wide organiza- 
tions for the promotion of civie pro- 
gress) are nuisances. They find them- 
selves frequently in a permanent state 
of irritation because of the demands 
made by representatives of these or- 
ganizations; demands which the street 
railway officials too often regard as 
unreasonable. 

Whatever may be the experience of 
those of you from other cities, we in | 
Baltimore have found that these organ- | 
izations, instead of giving trouble, ac- 
tually save it. The reason is this: If 
in a certain locality there reside six 
“kickers,” it is almost humanly certain 
that each of these six will have a dif- | 
ferent idea as to how to improve the | 
street car service in his locality; each ~ 
of the six heads a group which he dom- 
inates' and which sympathizes with his. 
particular hobby. You seek to create 
good will in that locality. What -hap- 
pens is that whatever change is made 
suits but one group and only causes 
greater irritation to the five other 
groups, because these others think that 
they have not only been disregarded 
but the plan actually put into effect has 
been a “slap in their faces.” 

Take this same locality, and create 
in it an improvement association. It 
is reasonable to assume that these six 
“kickers” will be members of it, secur- 
ing membership with the definite pur- 
pose of gaining strength for their par- 
ticular hobbies or ideas of improving 
the street car service. The several 
voices of these six will be aired in the 
meetings of the improvement associa- 
tion. When the time comes to make a 
change in service in that locality the 
street railway company has it com- 
paratively easy. It must do business 
with the improvement association, and 
in doing business with it naturally has 
to do not six different and varying 
things, but the one plan for the im- 
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provement of the service which the or- 
ganization, in meeting and after con- 
siderable discussion, has determined is 
the best in its plans for that locality. 
It is collective bargaining with the peo- 


ple just the same as with our em- 


ployees, and the similarity goes even 
farther in that when you, by agree- 
ment with an improvement association, 
make a change in the street car service 
of its particular locality, the associ- 
tion must and does accept its part of 


-the responsibility for not only approv- 


ing the plan but seeing that the resi- 
dents of that locality give it a fair 
trial, and no individual in that locality 


is allowed, because of the sentiment be- 


hind the organization, to attempt to get 
the street railway to change to some 
plan which he might personally favor. 

It is not well to expect trade organ- 
izations, or lodges, of which your offi- 
cers, or employees, may be members, 
to “pull your chestnuts out of the fire.” 
To establish confidence in these organ- 
izations is the utmost that could be ex- 
pected. The good effects are reflected 
in the individual members who are also 


interested in the improvement associa- 


tion organized to deal with matters in 
which utilities are concerned. 


How I Used Paid News- 
paper Space 
By W. H. SAWYER 


USE newspaper space because I be- 
lieve it is good business to do so. A 
few years ago one of the companies 
with which I was then connected had a 
yearly contract with the local news- 
paper, whereby the company was to 


_pay for $18 worth of advertising space 


per month, payment to be made in 
street car tickets. The company officials 
then did not believe that any amount 
of advertising space was really. worth 
$18 a month to them, but today that 
company is paying the same newspaper 
$6,000 per year for advertising and 
this is not too much. A perplexing 
question is how much money it is good 
business to spend on advertising. Few 


progressive concerns in any other busi- 


ness spend less than 1 per cent of their 
gross revenue on advertising, many 
spend 5 per cent. The average street 
railway can, with advantage to the com- 
pany and the community served, spend 
1 per cent of its gross earnings on 
paid advertising. I would rather 
slightly overdo the advertising than not 
do enough. 

Another problem is how best to 
utilize the space paid for. We have 
come through several stages. First we 
did not use advertising space. Then we 
hired a publicity man who was assumed 
to be able to write advertisements 
from the publie’s viewpoint. He was 
generally rather proud of the fact that 
he was not a street railway man and 
therefore did not have the narrow view- 
point of street railway men but did 


have the big, broad view of advertising 


values, and moreover had a proper con- 


ception of how to appeal to the public. 


In the third stage and present stage the 


! 


| 


progressive public utility company 
makes use of a publicity man, upon 
whom it depends to give thought not 
only to the amount of publicity, but to 
its kind and to the wording of the ad- 
vertisements. He is part of the organ- 
ization and must know his company’s 
problems intimately. His work should 
be supervised by the executive in 
charge of the company like that of any 
other department head. 

All advertisements must have a per- 
sonal touch and especially those signed 
by the executive of the company. Such 
advertisements must be worded either 
in part by the executive himself, which 
is preferable, or phraseology distinc- 
tive of that executive must enter into 
the advertisements. Newspaper ad- 
vertising is the medium through which 
the executive of a company personally 
talks to his public, his customers, ex- 
plaining to them what he has done, 
what he wants to do and why he wants 
to do it. 

I resent the use of the word “cam- 
paign” in newspaper advertising and in 
most other undertakings. I believe in 
advertising day after day, week after 
week, month after month. I believe 
in consistent, not defensive advertising 
—advertising calculated to prevent the 
need of a stone wall defense. 

Do not misunderstand me; advertis- 
ing is not the solution of all our trou- 
bles. We may still be unfairly and 
unduly attacked, but advertising is a 
duty which we owe to our public, our 
customers, and it is good business. No 
company has been criticized by a regu- 
latory body for giving the public the 
facts which it is entitled to, and many 
commissions, during the past year, 
have criticised our public utility com- 
panies because they had not advertised. 
Commissions have openly instructed 
companies to advertise and give the 
public facts. 

I do not assume that paying for ad- 
vertising in a newspaper buys the 
the editorial columns, but I know that 
the newspaper man believes in adver- 
tising, it is part of his creed and be- 
lief; he does not believe that you are 
properly conducting your business from 
a business standpoint if you take the 
viewpoint that you do not have to ad- 
vertise. He does not know whether 
you are oiling your cars properly, or 
using your current efficiently, or 
whether you pay proper salaries, or do 
the right kind of maintenance, but he 
does know from his life’s experience 
that in that part of your business with 
which he is acquainted you are not 
working ‘along good business lines if 
you do not advertise. You are an-+ 
tagonizing your cause, you are depre- 
ciating yourself in the eyes of a news- 
paper man when you tell him that you 
do not believe in advertising, and there 
is only one way to tell him that you 
do believe in advertising and that is to 
advertise. : 

We sometimes wonder how many 
people read our advertisements. One 
thing is sure; the newspaperman reads 
our advertisements and he knows more 
about our property than he ever would 


‘is confidence. 


in any other way. Knowing the facts 
he is not inclined to attack us as he 
would if we persisted in withholding 
facts and information. 

Of course, everybody does not read 
all advertisements. Many of them are 
not worth reading, or they may appeal 
to only a limited number of people. 
But they do, at least, let the public 
know that we are giving them facts and 
information; and it is to a certain ex- 
tent secondary whether they read all 
the details. i 


Confidence of the Public 
Is Necessary 
By MARTIN SCHREIBER 


F PUBLIC support and service can 
tL be separated, all may be expressed 
as to what is necessary for public sup- 
port in one word. This you may elab- 
orate any way you choose. That word 
Confidence..in turn rests 
on honest and sincere efforts made for 
a worthy cause. Analyze any success- 
ful business and you will find the same 
answer. 

Unfortunately, the utilities, led by 
the railroads, built a sort of unpopular 
screen around themselves for many 
years, principally on account of the 
nature of the development of the busi- 
ness and partly on account of too much 
diffidence toward their patrons, But 
any close student can now observe that 
the pendulum is swinging the other 
way. During the war the government 
actually carried out the principles that 
it-had prohibited Harriman doing. 

How fast the utilities come back will 
depend on a large measure upon its 
representatives. In order for a railway 
company to get the support of the pub- 
lie, the first requisite is to create an 
organization to’ work with you. It is 
foolish to have the general staff of a 
company struggling for public support, 
at the same time that the rank and file 
is giving the opposite impression. This 
holds irrespective of any pretty posters 
or trite official statements. Some of 
the general officers of a company rarely 
see the car riders, while there are train- 
men that may see a regular rider 600 
times a year. So, the first job is to 
get your own employees working with 
yeu. That task properly done is prob- 
ably the greatest one thing to beget 
public confidence. Here is where a 
company section and a publication can 
do effective work. One-third of your 
men should be company section mem- 
bers and at least a two-page letter 
should go into their homes twice a 
month. After that, try to make the 
personnel of the company a real, sincere 
sympathetic part of the community. 
Work for the community through its 
civic organizations like the Chamber 
of Commerce or Rotary Club. That 
doesn’t mean for officers or employees 
of the company to join these various 
organizations and pay their dues and 
never show up except when they want 
something; such a course fools only 
you or your company. It means to 
take an active part, showing real desire 
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to produce a greater and better com- 
munity and stand ready to back up 
that desire in any practical way that 
you can. If you belong to the Rotary 
Club, do not attend the weekly dinner 
just. often enough to retain your mem- 
bership, but actually enter into the life 
of Rotary and adopt its principles all 
the way down the line. Make Rotarians 
of your employees. It is not difficult. 
Any one in your employ, even if he 
labors with his hands for wage, can 
understand the ‘wisdom of the Golden 
Rule. 

So, I could go along at great length 
on this subject of making yourself and 
organization a part of the community 
in which you serve with transportation. 
Why should any one not accept a task 
for making his community bigger or 
better; that is just plain Americanism. 
Try it, and you will find for the prover- 
bial “‘skeleton in the closet,” the com- 
plaint file, will be substituted letters of 
commendation. In conclusion, if you 
do pursue this policy and some time 
along comes a day that you do want 
to put some improvement over or get 
some consideration from the people, 
you won’t have to beg for it and not 
get it; that consideration, if worthy, 
will be gladly given. That was my 
experience when we decided to operate 
one-man cars, sell the company’s stock, 
distribute metal tokens and introduce 
other improvements for the good of the 
community, and I believe it will be 
verified by any one else that works 
earnestly along the same lines. 


Telling Your Story Through 
Employees 
By C. E. Morgan 


UMANISM is of the essence of 


modern history. The problem in 
public utilities differs in many respects 
from the problem in ordinary private 
industries. The street railway business 
contrasts strongly with, for example, 
the business of gas, power and light, 
the problems of the latter being more 
simple both because of the smaller 
number of employees and the nature 
of the commodity. The electric railway 
salesman comes in direct contact with 
the buyer, while with a telephone com- 
pany the contact of the salesman is 
much less direct. Production and sell- 
ing in the railway industry are largely 
co-extensive and the employees exercise 
individual responsibility to a greater 
extent, perhaps, than in any other indus- 
try where large numbers are employed. 
And so, the public can at all times form 
judgments, sound or unsound, of the 
electric railway, the sale of whose serv- 
ice involves immediate personal asso- 
ciation between the riders and the 
company’s representatives—conductor, 
motorman or other agents. 

In Brooklyn we are engaged in sell- 
ing transportation through our 7,000 
workers. When the Brooklyn City 
Railroad resumed’ independent opera- 
tions three years ago, new plans were 
formed and carried out, one vital ele- 
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ment being to humanize Brooklyn’s 
transportation system. The transit 
question was approached from the view- 
point of merchandising. 

Gradually, in accordance with care- 
fully worked out plans, the workers 
became a huge selling force, the com- 
modity being transportation. Follow- 
ing the 1920 strike an effort was made 
to secure the co-operation of all em- 
ployees. Mass meetings of employees 
both of the Brooklyn City Railroad and 
the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company 
were assembled at the depots and ad- 
dressed by officials. At these day and 
night gatherings, at. which great en- 
thusiasm was readily created, close co- 
operation was urged between manage- 
ment and employees in the interest 
of the companies and of the public. 
The response was immediate and effec- 
tive, and a new and refreshing morale 
soon was evident. Closer relations be- 
tween the management officials and the 


’ surface workers was one of the chief 


aims attained. The result has been 
fewer accidents, lower operating costs 
and better service to the public. Every 
employee is now a salesman, working 
for the general good. Courtesy is made 
a prime essential. The letters which 
come to my office testify to the public’s 
appreciation. 

A discouraging situation, involving 
atthe outset obstacles hardly without 
parallel in the country, has been con- 
verted into one of optimism and real 
achievement. Labor difficulties have 
been practically eliminated; the public, 
hostile at first to the point of rioting, 
is reposing confidence in the manage- 
ment; the press, critical still, but, on 
the whole, fair, is disposed to treat 
sanely questions of transit policy, 
despite the vigorous attacks upon the 
transit companies by the municipal 
administration of the city of New 
York. Broad plans of improvement 
and replacement are going on, and 
co-operation between management and 
employee is becoming more real and 
effective. Every employee is selling 
transportation, telling the story of the 
management’s efforts to serve the com- 
munity, and every rider is becoming a 
listener. Satisfied, courteous and inter- 
ested traction workers are becoming a 
fixed thing in Brooklyn. The story 
they tell, more effectively by their 
course of conduct than by any other 
means, is one of the greatest agencies 
in informing the general public of the 
actual attitude of the management. 

The sixty-eighth annual report of the 
Brooklyn City Railroad for the year 
ended June 30, 1922, disclosed increased 
earnings, conversion of a deficit into a 
surplus, an actual total investment 
largely in excess of capital and bonded 
debt, better service, extensive improve- 
ments, a more friendly and increasing 
patronage, and, above all, a personnel 
that works with and for, and not 
against, the management. Conditions 
like these are encouraging us to con- 
tinue the education of our employees 
in “selling transportation.” And as the 
story is being told and as it is finding 
willing auditors in the more than 
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1,000,000 passengers carried each day, 
the company is moved to make more 
useful its physical equipment. 

In this march forward the employee, 
or salesman, has had no inconsiderable ~ 
share. 


tive public. 


to its rights. No new or unusual 


methods have been employed. 


submitted, the methods of sound busi- 
ness. The public, the stockholders and 
the employees are all regarded as 
essential factors in the one great prob- 


“lem whose’ solution means contented 


and helpful personnel, adequate return 
to the investor and proper provision for 
the needs of the community. Thus does 
co-operation make for durable satisfac- 
tion and lasting progress. 


Utilizing Company Mediums 


By BARRON COLLIER 


S AN advertising man who believes © 


in his remedy, this is indeed a 
happy day for me. Not because I have 


been selected to add my comment to } 


His story is told every minute _ i 
of the day, and it reacts upon a recep= ~ 
We believe that employee | 
and employer have interests in common — 
and that each should receive that treat- |) 
ment which each side deserves inrespect j 


7 


3] 


\ & 
-' t 


- 


methods of this company are, it is’ 


{ 


Wy 


this remarkable publicity symposium, |} 


but because I feel that at last we are 
on the right track to the ultimate 


solution of our electric railway prob- |} 
We are j 


lems. We are advertising. 
telling our story to the public. And we 
are getting results. 


Two years ago the electric railways 


of the country were in much the same 
position as the Kimberley farmer who 


stood in the center of the wealthiest © : 
diamond deposit in the world and be- | 
moaned the fact that his land would |) 


not produce crops. 


We bemoaned our hard lot because — 
the public did not understand our prob- — 
For all too long a period we did | 
not try to utilize the instruments all 


lems. 


around us to make them understand. 


But today our situation is changed. We 
have come to recognize the value of our — 


publicity mediums. Think of the 
change. Two years ago only about 2 
per cent of the electric railway compa- 
nies of the country were doing any ad- 
vertising. Today, according to the most 
reliable figures obtainable, the adver- 
tising percentage is nearer 80 per cent. 

Every class of medium is being used. 
This is well. We cannot overtell our 
story. We are prone, however, some- 
times, to forget the value of our own 
mediums. Such as the window sign, the 
poster in the carhouse, the pay envelope 
stuffer and other company mediums 
distinct from company publications, 
the value of which Mr. Budd has so 
clearly set forth. 

The window sign is super car adver- 
tising. How gladly, indeed, would ad- 
vertisers of commercial lines purchase 
this space if they might. 


Consider some of the manifold at- — 
tractions of the window sign: It is the — 
only sign which can be printed on both — 


sides and catch the pedestrian as well 
as the car rider as the car moves along. 
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It reaches our best customer—the car 
rider—who in the end says how we shall 
be treated by public officials. It reaches 
in the course of every day, on the aver- 
age, a number of persons equal to the 
population of the community in which 
the cars run. It tells our story to the 
average car rider at least twice a day 
and, thanks to the weekly pass and 
other business stimulating plans, more 
often than twice a day in some cities. 
It reaches our customer when he is 
using and enjoying our product—a 
ride. It talks to a steadily increasing 
clientele. It capitalizes the force of 
repetition. It holds the attention of 
the car rider for the longest time of 
any medium, for it is to him a travel- 
ing salesman who moves along with 
him in a friendly, unobtrusive way. 
Those are some of the natural ad- 
vantages of the medium. ‘They apply 
tegardless of how our message is writ- 
ten. Force, color and style added to 
our message compound its value. 

Attractive posters well placed around 
carhouses and in club rooms, termina} 
stations and other places where em- 
ployees and customers gather will pay 
handsome returns on the investment. 
This is particularly true of posters 
placed on company property. There 
the employee’s mind is on his job. It 
is receptive to company messages. 

The pay envelope insert is a little 
thing, but it reaches the employee when 
he is in the right frame of mind to 
entertain a suggestion for helping 
boost his company. That is, it does if 
he is the right kind of an employee, and 
I believe that the great body of our 
men are becoming boosters for us more 
and more every day. 

The hen, we are told, enjoys a higher 
standing than the duck because she ad- 
vertises her value to the community 
more. Likewise, she keeps on scratch- 
ing regardless of how much corn there 
is in sight. Here are two lessons 
which, now that we are struggling up- 
ward to prosperity again, we may well 
keep in mind. 


The Use of Company 
Publications 
By Britron I. Bupp 


N°? PUBLIC utility company can 
2 give the best service of which it 
is capable without the co-operation of 
its customers and of its employees. 
This co-operation is three-sided, and a 
company publication can be used to 
cement and hold together the three 
Sides of the triangle. There are two 
kinds of such periodicals, each having 
functions which are distinct though 
closely connected. The first is intended 
primarily for the customers of a com- 
Pany and secondarily for the em- 
ployees. The second is intended for 
employees only, its function being to 
inform and interest them in affairs that 
re closely related to themselves and 

e company for which they work. I 
shall treat the two kinds of publications 
Separately, pointing out some of the 
things which may be accomplished by 
each in its own field, although I realize 


. | 


that there is some overlapping in their 
respective functions. 

The company publication which goes 
to customers as well as employees may 
be used both as a business getter and 
as a good-will medium, by setting forth 
the advantages of the company’s serv- 
ice, by establishing and maintaining 
good will between the customers and 
the employees and by~ promoting 
courtesy and safety. Thus, it offers the 
passenger a medium through which he 
can express appreciation of an act of 
courtesy shown him by an employee. 
That passengers will take advantage 
of such opportunity has been amply 
demonstrated in my own experience. 
The first issue of a little publication 
of this kind which we began on the 
Chicago Elevated Lines some six years 
ago contained no commendations of 
employees. At present hardly a day 
passes without the receipt of one or 
more letters from grateful passengers 
commending some employee for one of 
the hundreds of little things which an 
employee can do to please and accom- 
modate customers. Each issue of this 
publication now carries from twenty to 
forty such commendations, the particu- 
lar employee being identified by name 
and badge number. Such commenda- 
tions stimulate employees with a desire 
to do better work. At the same time, 
they create a friendly feeling on the 
part of the passenger toward the com- 
pany, because a passenger who takes 
the trouble to write a long letter com- 
mending some employee must feel 
rather friendly toward the company. 
It is a word from a pleased customer, 
which is the most valuable form of ad- 
vertising a company can get and is a 
valuable asset in public relations. ; 

That is only one of the ways im 
which such a publication is valuable. 
On every large property there are al- 
ways details of operation which the 
average passenger does not understand 
and which frequently create irritation 
and cause complaint. The passenger 
wishes to know why certain things are 
done the way they are and why they 
are not done in the way he thinks they 
ought to be. When such inquiries are 
received care is taken to explain them 
fully in the next issue. We have found 
by experience that some of these oper- 
ating details are read with more in- 
terest than any other items in the 
publication. Passengers after reading 
some explanation of that kind will write 
letters saying they had often wondered 
what the reason was, but now it was 
perfectly clear to them and they were 
satisfied. Frequently they will end such 
letters by asking for an explanation of 
some other detail in a future issue. The 
effect of all that is that it gets the 
customer interested in a friendly way 
in the company and the character of 
the service it gives. He looks forward 
to the appearance of the next issue to 
see the explanation of the detail about 
which he asked. If you can get your 
customers interested in your company 
you get their good will at the same 
PIMC see | 

There are many other ways in which 
a publication of this kind can be made 


helpful in maintaining good public rela- 
tions. In recent years many changes 
in rates of fare have come about and 
the company publication is a ‘good 
medium through which to explain’ the 
necessity for the changes. This can’ be 
done by a plain statement of the facts, 
avoiding all appearance of complaining 
or making pleas of poverty. Matter 
written on this subject should point out 
the high quality of the service being 
given and the advantage to the public 
in having it maintained, rather than to 
show that a company is not making 
any money. 

The company publication can be used 
to inform its customers of improve- 
ments being made or contemplated. It 
should tell in some detail the benefit 
the public will derive from the change 
and incidentally the cost to the com- 
pany. If a new class of service is to 
be installed, explain how it will benefit 
passengers. 

Such items are “news” and are read 
with interest. The benefit to the com- 
pany is that the customers talk about 
it and get the impression that the com- 
pany is constantly doing something in 
the way of improving the service. Care 
should be used in the preparation of 
such items to avoid all semblance of 
propaganda. Treat them solely for 
their news value and let the customers 
draw their own inferences. 

The second kind of publication to 
which I have referred, the one which 
is intended mainly for the employees, 
must be a little different in character 
from the one intended for public con- 
sumption. There are differences of 
opinion as to the nature of the ma- 
terial to be used and the manner in 
which it should be presented. In the 
case of the Chicago Elevated Lines we 
have the two kinds, and as both are 
mailed to the home addresses of em- 
ployees each month, naturally we seek 
to avoid duplication of news matter. 
None of the same material is used in 
both publications, except the com- 
mendations of employees. The reason 
for the exception is that in the em- 
ployees’ magazine we use commenda- 
tions coming from superintendents and 
foremen as well as those coming from 
passengers, while in the other only let- 
ters coming from the public are used. 

While, as I have said, there are dif- 
ferences of opinion about the kind of 
material that should be used in em- 
ployees’ magazines, my own opinion is 
that first of all such publications should 
be educational and informative in 
character. They should have a definite 
purpose in view, and that purpose 
should be to acquaint the employees 
with the business of the company by 
which they are employed. 

In every large corporation the great 
majority of the employees are totally 
ignorant of the financial and business 
side of the enterprise. I do not believe 
that this ignorance on the part of the 
employees is due to lack of interest in 
the business of the company, but be- 
cause the company has not given them 
an opportunity to learn. The main 
purpose of the employees’ magazine, 
therefore, should be to supply, in a 
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readable way, such information which 
can easily be understood.. But if it con- 
tains too much company business or 
only long, heavy articles, no matter how 
well they may be written or how im- 
portant the subjects are, it will not be 
read by the majority of the employees. 

To make it interesting the greater 
part of each issue must be devoted to 
items that are of peculiar interest to 
the employees themselves. The em- 
ployees must be made to feel, as far 
as possible, that.it is their own pub- 
lication and to accomplish that the com- 
pany must be kept largely in the back- 
ground. For one item dealing with 
purely company affairs there should be 
three dealing with the activities of the 
employees themselves. The magazine 
should chronicle all the activities in 
which the employees are interested, 
such as ball games and picnics in sum- 
mer and indoor athletic meets, dances 
and other entertainments in winter. If 
such stories are illustrated with plenty 
of pictures it will add to the interest. 

Some company publications seem to 
rely on their attractive appearance to 
arouse interest, rather than on the mat- 
ter they contain. I believe that is a 
mistake. Fine paper and beautifully 
colored pictures will not take the place 
of interesting reading matter, for the 
employees know little and care less 
about the printer’s art. They are in- 
terested in the little every-day affairs 
in their daily lives and if such things 
are written in a sympathetic, human- 
interest way they will be read and 
appreciated without respect to the 
quality of the paper on which they are 
printed. I do not mean to say that a 
company publication should be cheap 
looking. My point is that more atten- 
tion should be paid to the quality of 
the reading matter than to the dress in 
which it appears. That an employees’ 
magazine which is read all the way 
through is an important factor in build- 
ing up the morale of the working forces 
and creating a friendly feeling between 
a company and its employees there is 
no doubt in my mind. 

Although the two kinds of company 
publications I have described are some- 
what different in purpose, the scope of 
the first being much broader than that 
of the second, there is one important 
characteristic which applies with equal 
force to both. Both must be well edited 
if they are to arouse and sustain in- 
terest. Preparation of the material 
should be done by a skilled writer, who 
not only knows how to write, but who 
understands and appreciates news 
values. An engineer, for instance, may 
know everything about a machine and 
be able to describe every part in exact 
detail, but it does not follow that he 
is able to write about it in a way that 
will interest the reader. A thing that 
is worth doing is worth doing well, and 
that applies to the editing of a com- 
pany publication. If the publication 
is left to some department head who 
has his own work to do and who has 
had no special training in writing, the 
result is bound to show in the quality 
of the work. 


If the company publication is .the 
asset which I believe it is to the com- 
pany, it is important that it should not 


‘be merely a piece of printed matter. It 


should show character and originality 
if it is to ¢ompete-with other period- 
icals making: a bid for attention. The 
worth-while company publication is not 
produced with scissors and paste pot. 
It must have an individuality of its 
own and that can be given it only by 
one who has special qualifications, 
training and experience in that line 
and who devotes time and attention to 
the work. 


Relation of the Press to the 
Traction Problem 


By Lucius S. STORRS 


HE final solution of all problems 
of the public utilities is in the 
hands of the public, for commissions 
and regulating bodies embody in their 
decisions their interpretations of pub- 
lic interest. Further, the traction prob- 
lem is essentially local in each case. 
While there are certain fundamental 
facts applying to the whole problem 
the ultimate solution must be by the 
locality affected; hence the need of in- 
forming the people in each locality con- 
cerning the problems involved. Prop- 
erly enlightened treatment can only 
come through the medium of an in- 
formed, intelligent public opinion. 
Public opinion can be influenced in 
only two ways. The first comes 
through the intimate personal contact 
with the people in their daily use of 
the service and the treatment accorded 
by the trainmen. The second approach 
to the people, and by far the more in- 
fluential, is through the daily story of 
the street cars carried in the news 
columns of the press. It is vitally im- 
portant that the press publish the 
facts concerning the electric railways. 
To this end, facts must be supplied. 
We cannot excuse ourselves for neg- 
lect to make provisions for seeing 


_ newspaper reporters when they call. If 


the executive is too busy to meet the 
reporters regularly, he should assign to 
some responsible member of his or- 
ganization the duty of doing so. 
Editorial expressions are based on 
statements that first appear in the 
news columns. The editor reads his 
own paper and his competitor’s. His 
opinions are formed in the same man- 
ner as those of the casual reader, upon 
the information printed. If this in- 
formation is false, incomplete, con- 
fused or biased, then the opinions that 
later will find their way into the 
editorial columns will be fallacious, in- 
adequate, harmful in their effect. It is, 
therefore, extremely important that 
there shall be a proper foundation for 
editorial expression, and this can be 
built only through the establishment of 
frank relations between the reporters 


and those charged with the responsibil- 
ity of conducting electric railway 
operation. 


When something gets into the papers 
that is untrue and likely to prove harm- 


ful, the best thing to do is to call on 
the managing editor of the paper and 
give him the facts. Newspaper men are 
usually high-grade men, who want to 
print the truth. To gain their confi. 
dence it is necessary to give them your 
confidence. Mutual respect thereby is 
established, and it stands both parties 
in good stead. 

There are papers, some of them in- 
fluential, which, for the sake of appear- 
ing to be the champions of the people, 


adopt, deliberately, a policy of attack- | 1 


ing the electric railways. In many 


instances it is worth while to write | | 


statements to them containing the — 
facts, even though to do so may seem 
to invite further attack. You at least 
get your side of the case before the 
readers of the paper, and among their 
readers there are fair-minded people 
who can reach fair judgments on the 
facts as presented. 

These remarks apply particularly to 
moderate-sized properties. The large 
organizations have learned the wisdom | 
of employing trained men to whom is 
delegated the duty of keeping the press 
informed of the 
Managers of small properties have al- 
ways found it most advantageous to be © 
on the closest possible terms with the 
newspaper men. 


The Value of Public Utility 


Information Committees 
By JAMES P. BARNES 


HAVE been requested to express to © 


you briefly my opinion as to the 
value of state public utility informa- 
tion bureaus. 
tee on Public Utility Information is 
conducted under the auspices of the © 
Kentucky Association of Public Utili- © 
ties. The president of that association, 


as chairman, with other officers of the 4 


association make up the personnel of 
the committee. 

A news service bulletin is compiled 
and edited by the secretary of the asso- 
ciation and issued on the first and 
fifteenth of each month. This bulletin 
now has a circulation of nearly 1,000 
copies. Two hundred and fifty copies 
go to Kentucky newspapers, the bal- 
ance of the circulation going to rail- 


way, telephone, light, heat and power — 


companies, public officers, from the — 
Governor and his staff to the aldermen 
and councilmen of each community. 
The members of the State House of 
Representatives and the State Senate 
are on the mailing list. 

Our bulletins are meeting with a 
cordial reception throughout the State 
of Kentucky and have brought com- 
ments to us from various newspapers 
throughout the State, such as: 

“These are all courteous, bright and 
timely, and I am sure will go a long — 
way toward bringing about the desires 
results.” 

“Your paper is spicy and well cote 
up. If you will send me a half dozen — 
copies of each issue I can place them ‘| 
where they will do good.” 

“Be sure and see that a copy of this 
bulletin is mailed to me regularly. 


company’s affairs. 4 
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Wouldn’t miss it for anything. Con- 
tains just the kind of reading matter 
we have been looking for, for some 
time.” 

“We think it’s great. Have issued 
instructions to use at least two or three 
clippings from your service each issue.” 

After waiting until August, 1922, to 
rake certain that the committee was 
not going to fall down or get stale with 
the publicity matter being sent out into 
the state, a president of a light and 
ice company way back in the State 
wrote the following letter to the com- 
mittee: 

“The writer has been greatly inspired 
by your ‘News Service’ and feels that 
as an encouragement to your efforts 
we owe it to your committee to express 
to you our unqualified indorsement of 
each and every issue. 

_“Your Bulletins are interesting read- 
‘ing matter and filled with facts, and if 
each of the utilities properly use the 
information contained in them, it will 
go far toward a better understanding 
between the utilities and the public. 

“We use an article taken from the 
Bulletin weekly in our paper and be- 
lieve it has done much good in view of 
the fact that our patrons are getting 
information that is intelligent and we 
have no trouble whatever from the in- 
telligent and thinking classes.” 

The foregoing were entirely unso- 
licited and are indicative of the willing- 
‘ness as well as the eagerness with 
which the information is received. 

Following along the same line, the 
Advertising Section of the American 
Electric Railway Association issued a 
pamphlet entitled “The Truth about 
Electric Railways.” This pamphlet was 
given wide circulation in Kentucky 
through the mailing list of our News 
Service Bulletin. 

‘A pointed illustration of the effect of 
this work occurred in the operation of 
our own company. Following the re- 
jection of a compromise ordinance in 
our fare case, which ordinance was in- 
troduced by the Mayor and city attor- 
ney following a series of conferences 
between the city officials and the com- 
pany executives with the view to with- 
drawing fare litigation from the Fed- 
eral Courts, a news writer called the 
office and asked if “we had noted the 
bus proposition advanced by several of 
the councilmen.” . 

This proposal as first announced was 
to bring to Louisville a nickel bus line 
to operate, not only on stated thorough- 
fares but to run wherever throngs ac- 
-ecumulate for special events. The coun- 
-cilman who advanced the suggestion 

said that nineteen out of twenty-four 
councilmen would vote for such a fran- 

_chise, and following the granting of a 

| franchise an endeavor: would be made 
to interest capital in the new plan to 
\ ey it out. 

The man who introduced the ordi- 
“nance announced through an interview 
that “we believe that before we get 
through the Louisville -Railway Com- 
pany will be ready to offer a flat 6-cent 


fare for this year and a 5-cent fare 


ereafter.” 


The local paper wanted 
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information to ccmbat this and called 
the secretary of our Committee on Pub- 
lic Utility Information, referred to the 
pamphlet and asked for that and such 
other information as was available to 
write his story combating the “crazy 
idea of this councilman.” Needless to 
say it was furnished, and furnished 
promptly. 

All during our fare case, which has 
recently been settled through the pas- 
age of an ordinance granting us a 7-cent 
cash fare with 6-cent tickets when 
purchased in lots of five, the news- 
papers of our city have been manifestly 
fair in their articles commenting on the 
situation. We have consistently en- 
forced the rule that newspaper men 
must know all there is to a story in 
order to write their article intelligently 
and at the:same time in a manner fair 
to both sides. I have yet to find a case 
where such confidence has been violated 
by a newspaper man when information 
was furnished for information but not 
for publication. 


Give to the local press representa-: 


tives any information they ask for, and 
if it is something you do not think 
would be of value to their readers, tell 
them so. Explaining this to the news 
writer in the proper manner will put 
them in possession of all the facts and 
they will readily see whether there 
is any news value to your story or not. 

Do not try to force advertising 
through the editorial room. Use the 
advertising department; that’s what 
it’s for. The news writer for any paper 
today is just as keen to detect an effort 
on your part to throw propaganda into 
the news columns instead of paid ad- 
vertisements as you can be. 

A bulletin of state-wide distribution, 
which distributes in concise, usable 
form the facts regarding our industry, 
fearlessly presenting all the facts as 
information and not as propaganda, 
will find a warm reception in all proper 
quarters, and can but be productive of 
marked improvement in public under- 
standing of the industry, which means 
improved public relations 


Public Speaking as a 
Publicity Medium 


By P. S. ARKWRIGHT 


T WAS once said: “In our day the 

orators hold the people.” That was 
a remark made about twenty-three cen- 
turies ago by Aristotle. It is said that 
many business men, and particularly 
electric railway men, have a reluctance, 
and almost an abhorrence, of making 
what is known as a speech. I will go 
one step farther—they have a contempt, 
almost, for anybody else who will do it. 
They think it is an empty head which 
makes the most noise, and they have 
left it to people who know the influence 
of the spoken word to lead the people 
into regarding the electric railways as 
their hereditary enemies. 

We cannot run this business on con- 
stitutional guarantees, and we cannot 
do it on the sense of justice of the mem- 
bers of public utility commissions. We 
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cannot run it on injunction suits, or on 
the decisions of the judges of the 
courts. We have got to run it.on an 
awakened intelligent, reasonable public 
sentiment of the people to whom we are 
furnishing the service and of the people 
who control the decisions of the public 
service commissions and of the legisla- 
tures, and of the organized city coun- 
cils and of the vote. 

If we know this business we can get 
up and talk about it. You will not get 
it over so well with the printed word. 
In attending various meetings in your 
community, the ward improvement 
clubs, the Rotary clubs,.the automobile 
associations, the retail merchants’ asso- 
ciations, the advertising clubs, all of 
them are glad to have representatives 
ef the electric railways come and talk 
about a subject that interests every- 
body in the community. They will hear 
you with great pleasure and soon will 
find out that you are not a monster hid- 
den away in a back office, robbing them 
from year to year, but that you are a 
human being, just like the others. 
They are beginning to think of the 
street railway as a personality, and it 
will do you good, too, because you will 
get a sympathetic understanding of the 
people you serve. 

There is another very important 
point which I would like to bring to 
your attention. That is the reluctance 
which some men have of giving a talk 
before their employees. Any man can 
talk about something he knows about. 


GETTING FULL ADVERTISING VALUE. 
FROM A SPEECH 


Another thing—if you want to get 
the real value of a talk of this kind, 
from the advertising standpoint, write 
it out in advance, and give it to the 
newspapers to be released when you 
make the address. They will publish 
your speech with headlines in the paper, 
while if you sent the same matter as a 
contributed article they would throw it 
in the wastebasket. When you make 
such an address, they regard it as local 
news. The difficulty about the matter 
is that if you write the talk out in ad- 
vance, you may not be able to remember 
it, and you may not be able to forget it, 
and the result is that you reach for it 
and read it to your audience. 

Let us overcome our reluctance to tell 
our story by word of mouth. We usu- 
ally allow these occasions to go by until 
a bill is up before the legislature or 
there is something before the city coun- 
cil, or some one proposes to pass an act 
lowering our rate of fare. Then we se- 
cure a professional orator, and it is too 
late to accomplish what could be done 
by the officials of the company if they 
were prepared to appear before these 
bodies and make proper pleas. The 
men in the business should make it a 
part of their responsibilities to go 
around and talk to the people and ex- 
plain this business to them, so that 
they can lead the people to a sympa- 
thetic understanding of their interest 
in the success of these enterprises, and 
then we will have right decisions from 
railroad commissions and votes, too: 
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Application of 
Scientific 
Methods to 
Industrial 
Analyses 


The Author Advocates a Three- 
fold Program for Rating Em- 
ployees, Involving Physical, 
Psychological, Personal and 
Historical Tests; Study of 
Character, and Development of 
a Personal-History Record 


By Francis Lee Dunham, M.D. 


Lecturer Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 


TTEMPTS to apply exact experi- 
mental methods to problems of 
personnel are becoming more and more 
frequent as the economic value of their 
results is better understood. A more 
sympathetic attitude toward human 
welfare likewise emphasizes their more 
general use as a means of co-ordinating 
the interests of employer and employed. 
The general purpose of a scientific 
technic in collecting, classifying and 
explaining observations as they relate 
to analyses of industrial personnel ap- 
peals directly to business efficiency. 
Novel methods of testing such impor- 
tant factors as mentality and conduct 
easily stimulate the imagination of ad- 
ministrators eager to be relieved of the 
difficulties resulting from irresponsible 
workmen. Consequently it has not been 
difficult for pseudo-exponents of “psy- 
chology” and “character analysis” to 
secure a hearing, Inaccurate estimates 
of the significance of intelligence tests 
and fantastic notions about personality 
thus have been frequently foisted upon 
executive groups inadequately equipped 
to judge of their efficiency. Sweeping 
denunciations sometimes have followed, 
reacting unfavorably upon the business 
situation and preventing the legitimate 
growth of the exact method in question. 
It is gratifying to find industrial ex- 
perts keen to take advantage of re- 
search and education yet emphasizing 
the need of caution in deciding what 
the rational next step should be. 


HAPHAZARD SELECTION OF EMPLOYEES 
Nor SATISFACTORY 


There is a tendency for business 
executives to assume that research and 
experiment in problems of personnel 
are to be avoided as theoretical and to 
tend toward the adoption of methods 


*Abstract of contribution to discussion of 
report of eommittee on personnel and train- 
ing of transportation department employees, 
at convention of American Plectrie Rail- 
Way Transportation & Traffic Association, 
Chicago, Ill., Oct. 2-5, 1922. 
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based upon “common-sense.” Such re- 
sults are thought to be more “practi- 
cal.” This involves the question of the 
difference between belief and knowl- 
edge, a fundamental economic consider- 
ation. Most of our beliefs are the 
result of personal opinions, based upon 
superficial judgments often without 
observational foundation, the product 
of so-called common-sense. Employees, 
for example, are generally now chosen 
by the employment superintendent’s 
“sizing up” method. If the results are 
poor there are no means of checking 
up his estimates except by appealing 
to another person whose guesses have 
shown good results. Such habits are 
haphazard and now gradually are being 
discarded for methods utilizing scien- 
tific observation. A rational organiza- 
tion of a bureau for personnel analysis 
would adopt, as one of its functions, 
means for examining the special ability 
possessed by employees long in service 
whereby they are able to apply “com- 
mon-sense” methods so advantageously. 

In order to arrive at a practical 
scheme for scientific analysis of per- 
sonnel in its vocational aspects, indus- 
trial enterprises must submit first to 
the application of a uniform system of 
tests, the result of experimental re- 
search. This is not the place for a 
detailed description of such a technic. 
In passing it may be suggested that 
simplicity should and generally does 
characterize the best methods whose 
individual tests include not only labora- 
tory examinations but also social esti- 
mates. Such observations may be 
called social tests and are becoming 
more available as they are better sys- 
tematized. The variety of tests need 
not be extensive nor their application 
highly involved. It is not so difficult 
to apply vocational tests as it is ade- 
quately to interpret the results. Scien- 
tific training and experience here pro- 
duce the soundest judgments and the 
most thorough analyses, just as busi- 
ness experience and training react most 
favorably upon industry. 

In applying analytical methods to 
personnel problems the field of psychol- 
ogy has furnished much valuable data. 
It should not be forgotten, however, 
that there are other functional ele- 


ments more important for use in select- 
ing efficient workmen than mere mental 
factors. It is futile to adopt the results 
of intelligence tests as the sole criterion 
of an individual’s social efficiency in 
industrial or other fields. Reflection 
shows at once the inadequacy of such a 
scheme. In order to estimate a man’s 
efficiency we must know more about his 
personality than is contained in a sur- 
vey of his mentality. Many of our 
most faithful workers, responsible 


parents and exemplary citizens, are | 


persons whose school history and reac- 


tion to psychological tests indicate low © 1 
On the other hand |} 
it is not unusual to meet highly intel- } 


intellectual levels. 


lectual individuals of unstable charac- 
ter, whose conduct is disorderly and 
whose responsibility is too insecure to 
maintain them in positions of trust. 

A broader conception of personnel 
analysis as applied to industry thus is 
seen to include consideration of three 
broad fields: that of physical fitness, 
covered by the general medical exam- 
ination; that of mental and vocational 
ability, covered by psychological and 
trade tests and observations; and that 
of character, or the attainment of social 
stability in the organization of one’s 
feelings and appetites. 

A number of social observers, not- 
ably Trotter and LeBon, have empha- 
sized the consideration. of character as 
the most important asset of a stable 
society and have urged its scientific 
study as of greater analytical signifi- 
cance than the study of mental capac- 
ity. Whatever its relative importance 


in our present scheme we are willing to | 


admit the desirability of tests or meth- 
ods of estimating so-called emotional 
stability, i.e., the way the individual 
controls his appetites or natural desires 
and needs as well as the way he re- 
sponds to fear, anger and a number of 
other fundamental biological tendencies 
with whose 


fronted. 

A little reflection will convince even 
the most skeptical that in this field of 
character we are dealing with the foun- 
dations of society. Unfortunately at 
present we have no _ well-formulated 
means of estimating degrees of stabil- 
ity in respect of character. Although 
a number of technical devices have been 
suggested and laboratory methods are 
being tried out, still we are without 
tests comparable in exactness to those 
applied in examinations of mentality. 
But in this predicament we are not left 
entirely dependent upon ‘“common- 
sense” methods. There is a means, I 


believe, too little utilized in our educa-— 


tional, vocational and legal situations 
dealing with the social adjustment of 
the individual, viz., the consideration 
of historical data, i.e., 
account of the stock from which the 
individual has sprung, the trends of 
his development, his interests and so- 
cial aptitudes. 


History AS A TECHNICAL INSTRUMENT 


It is not difficult to formulate a 
series of questions designed to bring 
out the individual’s inborn characteris- 
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tics, the path his disposition uncon- 
sciously has followed and the. control 
he has been able to develop over his 
appetites and feelings, i.e., how he has 
been able to get along with his fellows. 
Personal history of this nature need not 
involve publicity of intimate details 
nor even an attempt to follow the facts 
more closely than is required to bring 
out general tendencies. Biological and 
social data always have been employed 
to some extent in answering such su- 
perficial questions as involve honesty, 
reliability, cheerfulness, etc. Scientifi- 
cally formulated plans designed to 
utilize personal history in interpreting 
conduct already are employed by a 
number of educational and judicial 
One of the most successful 
of these attempts has been in operation 
for the past three years at Harvard 


_University. The Judge Baker Founda- 


tion of Boston, dealing with juvenile 
problems. in conduct, is another agency 
making extensive use of this method 


of securing data for character analysis. 

Summarized, the preceding sugges- 
tions recommend as a practical scheme 
for the use of transportation depart- 
ments in the railway industry inclu- 
sion of the following in its plan of 
organization: 

1. The formulation of a _ concise 
series of tests—physical, psychological, 
personal and historical—to be applied 
experimentally and uniformly in a 
number of Iccalities, the results to be 
studied and embodied in an annual re- 
port. When a practical plan emerges 
from this experimental data it may be 
used as an educational method toward 


improving transportation personnel 
generally. . 

2. The more intensive study of char- 
acter as a criterion of economic 
efficiency. 


3. The development of a practical 
personal-history record as an aid to the 
interpretation and prediction of con- 
duct reaction-types. 
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Economics of 
Operation 

of Interurban 
Lines 


e The Writer Lays Stress on the 


Necessity of Cost Analysis and 
Points Out Various Ways by 
Which Economical Operation 
Can Be Secured,-as by Sched- 
ule Revision- 


C. E. Morgan 


; General Manager 
Brooklyn City Railroad 


HE failure of many business con-, 


cerns can be traced almost directly 
to their negligence in keeping accurate 
account of their production expendi- 
This omission either causes 


instead of a profit or makes them un- 


_ able to place a proper price upon the 


' with similar merchandise. 


article so as to compete successfully 
Interurban 
roads cannot arbitrarily place a price 
en their commodity, transportation, as 
their rates of fare are fixed by fran- 
chise or by regulatory bodies, but it is 


- their duty, through their officials, to 


scrutinize costs of operation very care- 


fully with the view of rendering a 


‘service for which there is a demand. 
Statistics covering results of previous 


operation should be carefully weighed 


by those in charge, and these statistics 


- should be up to the minute, for no mat- 


» before 


| 


*Abstract of address presented as part 
of the discussion during ‘Interurban Hour” 
the American Electric Railway 
Transportation & Traffic Association, Chi- 


_ cago, Ill... Oct. 2-5, 1922, 
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ter how ample the detail or how well 
prepared the value of the data depends 
entirely upon its age. Further, when 
this information is available, it should 
be distributed promptly among those 
who are responsible, particularly the 
superintendent, trainmasters and other 
supervising officials. Hach department 
head and his immediate subordinates 
should be conversant with the costs of 
operating any unit under their charge, 
as well as with general information as 
to the cost of operating other depart- 
ments and other divisions of the system 
as a whole. We should know the cost 
of operating each unit, whether it be a 
motor passenger car or trailer, a 
freight motor or other type of equip- 
ment. Also, we should know the cost 
of each item in detail that enters into 
the maintenance and operation of the 
interurban line, not only for the sys- 
tem as.a whole but by division, in the 
case of some of the larger properties. 

When the wheels of the cars are 
stopped, they have no earning power, 
and if they are running when not 
needed they are wasting money. This 
is an instance in which a close study of 


operating restlts will show wherein a 
reduction in car mileage can be made. 

All schedules should be laid out 
graphically, showing not merely the 
movement of the car or train, in ac- 
cordance with the schedule which is 
usually termed revenue car-miles, but 
showing also all the time of the crews, 
including reporting, layover and time 
allowances of every kind. Careful 
study of these charts will, in many 
cases, result in a large reduction in 
platform time, as well as in the num- 
ber of cars used to provide the service. 

Many officials believe it wise to main- 
tain a uniform leaving time from some 
terminal. This is very expensive if a 
line is too long or too short for a cer- 
tain number of cars. It is true that 
uniformity of headway is to be desired, 
but it is then a question whether the 
net result is better with such uniform 
leaving time at the initial station with 
the use of a somewhat staggered leav- 
ing time better to utilize the time of 
the crews and cars. 

When two or more divisions are oper- 
ated from the same terminal or a con- 
necting terminal, careful consideration 
should be given to the question whether 
the cars of one division should not be 
operated through over the other divi- 
sion, eliminating the terminal layover; 
or whether the system should be 
studied as a whole, routing the cars or 
trains where they will make the maxi- 
mum mileage with the least platform 
expense. In laying out schedules, the 
mechanical and power departments 
should be borne in mind. Cars sched- 
uled for inspection should be scheduled 
to the point of inspection, eliminating 
dead mileage. It may be advisable to 
stagger leaving times at terminals in 
order to save power and to secure bet- 
ter movements at or near meeting 
points. Careful consideration should 
be given to the question of running 
speed in operating schedules, as the 
cost of operation mounts rapidly with 
each mile per hour increase in speed. 
By consolidating divisions, savings can 
be made in supervisory and train dis- 
patching forces, these savings depend- 
ing, of course, on local conditions. 

Before making changes in operating 
schedules, a careful survey of the pas- 
senger traffic should be made by taking 
cross section counts showing passen- 
gers and seats, which should be plotted 
graphically. From such calculations 
the various loading percentages in 
either direction on the entire line can 
be readily determined. These charts 
will, in many cases, show where short 
line service may be operated. This 
may involve the installation of track 
facilities to permit turning of equip- 
ment, the cost of which should be com- 
pared with the cost of operating addi- 
tional car mileage due to the absence 
of such facilities. 

Few interurban’ roads_ operate 
through densely settled territory. This 
results in heavy loading at the maxi- 
mum point of travel and very light 
loading at other points on the line. By 
taking a cross section check, this will 
be apparent, and while it has been the 
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practice to operate on an hourly head- 
way, it will no doubt be found that 
many of such cars or trains can be 
eliminated, depending somewhat on 
local conditions, particularly competi- 
tion. ._ So, also, many of these hourly 
trains, particularly in the morning and 
evening, are run in trains or sections 
consisting of two or more cars, while 
with bus competition better results 
might be obtained by splitting up these 
trains and running them more fre- 
quently. At the same time this would 
result in a more uniform load factor in 
the power house. 

These matters bring home to the 
operator the necessity of scientifically 
analyzing all elements entering into 
the operation. Experience has shown 
that as to these costs, be they on a 
car-mile, car-hour, or seat-mile or ton- 
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mile basis, the best results can be ob- 
tained if the operating officials work 
up this detail with the aid of the 
accountants so as to make it available 
within a few hours after the operation 
instead of days and weeks after. These 
data should be kept not only in com- 
parative figures, but should be plotted 
graphically in connection with expenses. 

When the cost per car-mile of opera- 
tion is determined, these figures can 
be readily applied to the unit in ques- 
tion, and when compared with the earn- 
ings of such unit the answer is obvious. 
With companies operating several 
types of equipment and two or more 
divisions, the task of ascertaining 
which is putting the red ink on the 
balance sheet is not difficult and thus 
the management is enabled to stop the 
loss. 
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Calitornia 
Interurbans 
and the 
Bus: 


Competitive Situation Gradually 
Clearing Up, but Much Is Yet 
to Be Accomplished on Account 
of Specially Favorable Condi- 
tions for Bus Operation in 
California 


By D.W. Pontius 


Vice-President and General Manager 
Pacific Electric Railway, 
Los Angeles, Calif. - 


ALIFORNIA is the most fertile 

field for common carrier bus and 
truck operators, and unquestionably 
there are more of such operators in our 
state than in any other state in the 
Union. The reason for this intensive 
competition is due primarily to: (1) 
Climatic conditions; (2) favorable leg- 
islation; (8) an excellent system of 
highways, and (4) no tax for use of 
highways. 

There are 6,000 miles of paved high- 
ways in California that are rapidly 
being crushed to pieces by heavily 
loaded common carrier buses and trucks 
—-assisted of course by heavily loaded 
trucks in private use. The seriousness 
of the situation may best be explained 
by calling your attention to the fact 
that the State Highway Commission is 
now contemplating a $60,000,000 bond 
issue for the purpose of repairing the 
highways of the state. 

Both state and county highway com- 
missions have long appreciated the 
gravity of the situation, and have sug- 


*Abstract of talk before American Elec- 
tric Railway Transportation & Traffic As- 
sociation, part of ‘Interurban Hour,” Chi- 
eago, Ill., Oct. 2-5, 1922. 
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gested and even attempted from time 
to time to have passed reasonable leg- 
islation to control the common carrier 
buses and trucks. To date their efforts 
in this direction have not been success- 
ful to any appreciable extent, due to 
the political power of the California 
motor bus and truck organizations. 

Every owner or driver of a bus 
comes daily in contact with the public 
and politicians of the state, and seldom 
fails to further his cause. During the 
meeting of the last Legislature the bus 
and truck lobby at Sacramento was so 
large that it made the railroad lobby 
look like the German army after the 
boys from the United States went over 
the top in the recent war. 

It will be interesting to you to know 
the effect the buses and trucks have on 
the revenue of the Pacific Electric. 

There are now 380 buses and trucks 
operating directly in competition with 
the Pacific Electric, taking from the 
railway company an annual revenue of 
approximately $3,325,000. 

Based upon figures obtained recently 
from the State Railroad Commission 
the total revenue of all commercial 
buses and trucks operating in the state 
amounts to $17,000,000 annually, and if 
this traffic had been handled by the 


‘ most instances, two or more blocks |) 


competition of which the railway com- 1 


railways, the taxes to the state on the |) 
revenue would have amounted to $892,- |) 
500, while the taxes paid by the buses |) 
and trucks did not exceed 1 per cent, | 
or $170,000. 


LoNG BEACH BUSES LEGITIMATE 


The competition is not limited to in- 
terurban traffic. Local buses operate in 
several cities served by the Pacific Elec- | 
tric in direct competition with the rail- | 
way company, and in many cases un- } 
der exasperating conditions. In Long } 
Beach, a city of 70,000 population, there | 
are two bus companies rendering local jj 
service within the city for a 5-cent fare. | 
These two companies operate seventy- | 
seven buses, but are not permitted by 
the city of Long Beach to parallel the |) 
Pacific Electric street car lines. They |) 
are operated on paralleling streets in | 
away.from the street car line. This is |} 
pany cannot justly complain, due to the | 
fact that the street car lines were not 
extended as the city increased in popu- | 
lation and some kind of transportation | 
service was necessary. The reason that | 
the electric lines were not extended in | 
Long Beach just previous to the war is | 
the same as that which prevented most | 
of the electric railways in the United |) 
States from extending their lines: Im- | 
possibility of profitable operation on a } 
5-cent fare, and at that time there } 
seemed to be no chance of obtaining a i} 
higher fare. { 

However, the situation is entirely |} 
different in the city of Pasadena, where | 
the city’s Board of Directors deliber- | 
ately granted applications for individ- 
ual bus operators to operate on the |) 
same streets as the street car lines. | 
These individually-owned buses travel | 
directly in front of the cars, picking up 
passengers that would use the cars if | 
it were not for the buses. The result 
of this competition has been disastrous. © 
If the buses operated in Pasadena were | 
required to use the streets over which | 
street cars are not operated, the gen- | 
eral opinion is that they could not exist. | 

In Pasadena at the present time rail- | 
way trackage must be renewed, street | 
car lines must be extended, and bus i; 
lines established, if the city is to be 
properly provided with transportation. 
There is not enough traffic to justify | 
two classes of transportation on the 
same streets. The railway company 
stands ready to make the necessary ex- 
penditure but we are determined that 
unless relieved from paralleling bus — 
competition the tracks that should be © 
rebuilt will not be renewed, and further 
application will be made to abandon 
such tracks. 

A somewhat similar condition exists 
in the Santa Monica Bay district, where 
we are working with the commission- 
ers of Santa Monica and Venice to es- 
tablish a comprehensive rail and bus 
service for that district, which has a 
total population of 35,000. It now looks 
favorable for this district to accept the 
proposition made by the railway com- 
pany. 

The Pacific Electric is now operating 
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local bus service as feeders for its elec- 
tric lines in three important cities 
served, and four more cities are being 


considered for bus line feeder service. 


If our propositions in Pasadena and 
Santa Monica are acted upon favorably, 
we will have sixty buses in service. 
The first buses placed in operation cost 
approximately $4,500 each, but it has 
been determined that a higher grade 
bus, costing approximately $8,000, will 


' prove to be more economical. 


These buses are not operated directly 
by the railway company, but by a sub- 
sidiary company—the Pacific Electric 
Land Company. The particular reason 
for this is to place the buses as nearly 
as possible on the same taxation basis 


as the individually owned buses oper- 


ated in competition with the Pacific 
Electric. In other words, taxes are 


_ paid on the valuation of the buses in- 


stead of on a revenue basis of 5% cents 
of each dollar colleeted, which is the 
present plan of taxing public service 
corporations in California. 


HIGH-CLASS EQUIPMENT USED 


The city of Los Angeles, in common 
with many other municipalities through- 
out the United States, has had its ex- 
perience with the jitney bus, and voted 
it out. The motor stage lines in and 
out of Los Angeles are probably more 
extensively operated than out of any 
other city in the United States. There 
are numerous large companies, operat- 


ing a high class of equipment, and who 


have pretentious stations in Los An- 
geles and in many of the other cities 
which they serve. These companies 
operate to many points which have long 
been served by the railway, and of 
course it is the interurban service which 
makes the most serious inroads on our 
revenue. One company alone, operat- 
ing out of Los Angeles, uses more than 
700 miles of highway. 

These bus lines were started before 
the law required them to obtain a “cer- 
tificate of public convenience and ne- 


_cessity” from the State Railroad Com- 


mission, and when placed under the 
commission, they were permitted by the 
commission to continue operations. 

In combating this competition we 
have used every fair and legitimate 
method. 
manifestly unfair to penalize the rail- 
way company with a tax burden many 
times greater than is exacted from the 


-common-carrier bus lines. 


Articles have gone to the press 
through our publicity bureau. 

Pamphlets have been distributed to 
the public. 

In public addresses our officials have 
brought out these facts forcibly. 

Magazines have been stimulated to 
publish articles on the subject, and our 


employees are educated through their 
company magazine. 


Every application to the State Rail- 


.road Commission for permit to operate 
_buses in competition with our lines has 


been vigorously protested before the 
commission, and no case has been lost 
since the commission has had juris- 


diction. 


‘public mind on this subject. 


We have shown that it is 


Recently employees conducted a cam- 
paign in their local communities that 
created considerable favorable public 
interest and publicity. 

We now see an awakening of the 
The peo- 
ple who in the end must pay the bill 
are beginning to rally to the support 
of legislation favoring adequate taxa- 
tion of carriers who commercialize the 
highways. The time is not far distant, 
in my judgment, when common carrier 
buses and trucks in California will pay, 
at least to a reasonable extent, for the 
wear and tear they do to the highways, 
and pay a tax to the state that will be 
at léast the same as other transporta- 
tion lines must pay for the privilege of 
doing business. Once on such a basis 
there is little to fear as regards the 
future stability of electric railways. 

At a recent hearing before the Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission, which re- 
sulted in a readjustment of, and in 
some cases an increase in, fares, the 
chief engineer of the commission testi- 
fied that “if it was not for the parallel- 
ing bus competition there would be no 
reason for an increase in Pacific Elec- 
tric fares.” 

Common carrier bus lines in every 
state in the Union should be under. the 
State Railroad Commission or Public 
Service Commission, as this is the only 
way that railways can be -protected 
against paralleling bus competition. 

With the development of California 
continuing in unabating vigor, the lack 
of extensions of electric railways 
throughout the state is causing deep 
eoncern. The California State Realty 
Board, appreciating the gravity of the 
situation, has started a movement to 
put before the voters of the state the 
question of vesting greater regulatory 
powers in the State Railroad Commis- 
sion. In California many cities have 
stringent franchises, and other munici- 
pal ordinances, which have hampered 
the extension of electric lines, thus 
causing a lack of development of the 
suburban districts, and many public- 
spirited organizations are rallying to 
the support of the movement. Com- 
mercial bus and truck carriers would 
also be affected and co-ordinated with 
other transportation mediums should 
the amendment which goes before the 
voters of California in November be 
adopted. The success of the movement 
seems problematical; in any event, as 
a result of the campaign a considerable 
amount of favorable publicity is being 
given to the problems of the electric 
railway industry throughout the state. 


THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK IS 
IMPROVING 


With the adjustment of the fares of 
the Pacific Electric in January of this 
year, the financial outlook of the com- 
pany is brighter than at any time in its 
history, and we are looking to the fu- 
ture with confidence that our problems 
will be less burdensome. A very ex- 
tensive summer program of rehabilitat- 
ing tracks and equipment is being car- 
ried out. 

In the face of a tremendous growth, 


southern California has had compara- 
tively no electric railway extensions in 
late years. The population of Los An- 
geles has increased from 580,000 in 
117 to 810,000 in 1922, and it is now 
up to the railways to make extensions 
or install bus lines to handle the grow- 
ing traffic. , 

The Los Angeles Railway, operating 
3885 miles of double-track railway, han- 
dles the bulk of the local traffic in Los 
Angeles and will, within the next few 
mionths, install numerous feeder bus 
lines or trackless trolleys, whichever 
the management considers the most de- 
sirable. 

The Pacific Electric will install bus 
feeder lines. 

Figuring the requirements of the two 
lines, there is now being installed, or 
under consideration for installation, a 
total of nineteen feeder bus lines in 
and around Los Angeles. 

The Pacific Electric is extending 
some lines, both local and interurban; 
construction will be commenced at once 
on a tunnel in Los Angeles costing ap- 
proximately $3,000,000; fifty steel cars 
for the Hollywood service are being 
delivered at the rate of five a week and 
placed in service, and upon completion 
of the tunnel will be operated in two 
and three car trains. 

These improvements, together with 
200 freight cars ordered for December 
delivery, represent a total expenditure 
of $5,250,000 now under way. 


THE Bus Is A PERMANENT FACTOR 


These things are cited to show you 
that we are not holding post-mortems 
over commercial bus and truck com- 
petition, nor over any of our many 
other difficulties in the past. On the 
contrary, it is the aim of the railway 
to keep pace with the fastest growing 
city and district in the world. Pardon 
my seeming egotism, but you have been 
invited to hold your next convention in 
California, which will give you an op- 
portunity to come out and see for your- 
self, then you will believe. 

In conclusion, I want to say that it 
is my opinion that bus transportation 
will never successfully supplant the 
electric railways; it is here to stay in 
one form or another. There is no doubt 
that in many instances, such as feed- 
ers, and when other forms of transpor- 
tation are not provided, for service to 
partially developed sections, the bus 
can render a useful service, both to the 
public and to the electric railways. 

In the end, with the present favor- 
able trend of public opinion toward rea- 
sonable regulation for common carrier 
automobile buses and trucks, and the 
field so definitely defined, the present 
unfair competition will be greatly re- 
stricted. The problem of. the electric 
railway is not to endeavor to put the 
buses and trucks out of business, but 
to endeavor to see that their service is 
rendered in districts not adequately 
served by rail transportation, and to 
forestall the uneconomic, unfair, and in 
some cases cut-throat, paralleling of 
railways. 
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The Turnstile 
Car on the 
New York 
State Railways 


Standard Cars Were Equipped 
with Turnstiles at the Rear or 
Center Entrance and the Front 
Was Used as an Exit—Safety 
Devices Are Used and Include 
Several New Features 


By J. E. Duffy 
and Harrison S. Sweet 


Respectively General Superintendent Utica 
and Syracuse Lines and Engineer of Equip- 
ment New York State Railways 


HE New York State Railways, on 

its Utica and Syracuse lines, has 
been confronted during recent years 
with an increased wage scale and high 
prices for the materials and in 
maintenance. While practicing rigid 
economy, the management found that 
this was not enough, and as the one- 
man car had been put in operation by 
many roads which were able to finance 
the purchase of new cars, our company 
felt that this type of operation might 
be accomplished with the same cars 
that were in use on the property. 

In March, 1921, we were convinced 
that this type of operation was prac- 
tical in our larger cities, so in April 
one-man cars were placed in operation 
on some of the lines in Syracuse using 
the existing standard double-truck 
rear-entrance front-exit cars and front- 
entrance center-exit cars of the Peter 
Witt type. The rear or center doors 
were locked, the passenger entering 
and leaving the car by the front doors. 
It was soon apparent that the use of 
the same doors for entrance and exit 
was slowing up service and causing 
congestion. Our mechanical depart- 
ment suggested that a turnstile be 
placed on the rear platform to allow 
passengers to enter but not to leave 
the car at the rear. Our first experi- 
ments along this line showed that the 
car could handle passengers with less 
delay than our other one-man cars. 
The car also will load very compactly 
during the rush, for the boarding pas- 
sengers go forward of their own ac- 
cord as they know the exit is at front. 
These cars gave such good results that 
we continued and extended this opera- 
tion until we have at the present time 
cars of this type in service in Syracuse 
and Utica. 

The following are the essential 
features of this car: First, there is the 
turnstile in rear end. Then a mirror 


*Abstract of paper read at convention 
of American Electric Railway Transporta- 
tion & Traffic Association, Chicago, Ill. 
Octh 2 to 5, 1922. 
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projects from the front vestibule body 
post and gives the operator a complete 
view of the outside of the car and the 
rear step. Finally, the passengers de- 
posit their fare in the fare box upon 
leaving the car. 

The first cars were equipped with a 
very crude four-arm pipe turnstile 
which took up most of the rear vesti- 
bule and was built with the idea of 
providing a positive barrier against the 
use of the rear door as an exit. We 
gradually lowered the stile and changed 
its form until, at present, we have a 
three-arm wooden stile with only one 
row of arms. The stile serves as a 
guide for the public and allows plenty 
of room for passengers with baggage 
and small children. 


INCREASED SEATING CAPACITY 


The use of the three-arm stile made 
it possible to locate it in a different 
place and so to increase the seating 
capacity of the car. In fact, the car 
seats four or five more than when op- 
erated as a two-man car. Where load- 
ing or transfer conditions make it im- 
perative to operate “Pay as you 
enter,’ the operation can be reversed 
and the turnstile used as an exit, or if 
the car is “Pay as you leave” at a 
heavy unloading point where there are 
no boarding passengers, the operator 
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can release the turnstile and the street 
man collects fares at the rear door, 
thus discharging passengers from both 
ends. We have not found it necessary 
to do this. 


SAFETY FEATURES OF THE CONTROL 


A safety control is used on this car 
which possesses several novel features. 
The dead-man control is from the 
power controller handle and is standard 
practice. That is, if the operator’s 
hand is removed from the controller 
handle without his first applying the 
brakes, the circuit breaker is knocked 
out and the emergency brakes are ap-_ | 
plied, the track is sanded, the doors — 
are balanced and the turnstile is re- | 
leased so as: to turn freely, thereby al- 
lowing the rear door to be used as an 
exit. If the hand is removed from the 
controller handle after the brakes are 
applied, none of the above operations 
occurs but the doors open. Then when 
the hand is restored to the controller 
handle, the doors close. 

This control of doors from the power 
controller handle effectively interlocks 
them with the brakes. They must be 
on before the controller handle is re- 
leased or there is an emergency appli- 
cation of brakes. This insures that the 
brakes are applied before the doors 
are opened. Vice versa, the controller 
handle has to be pressed down before 
the brakes are released, thus insuring 
that the doors close when the brakes | 
are released. 

The selective operation-of the doors 
which is necessary on our turnstile cars 
is done by connecting up the doors so 
that both front and rear doors open 
on the removal of the hand from the 
controller handle, but only the front 
closes when the handle is pressed 
down, the rear closing on release of 
the brakes. It is usually necessary to 
close the front door first so as to give 
an unobstructed view of the rear door 
through the mirror. Of course, both 
front and rear doors are provided with 
separate cutout valves located in front 
of the motorman. With this door con- 
trol the operator gets selective control 
of the doors, in most cases without re- 
moving his hands from the controller 
or brake valve. 

Another feature of the control is 
that after an emergency application of 
the brakes the doors do not balance 
instantaneously, but only after a time 
interval sufficient for the car to come 
to a stop. Low air pressure automati- 
cally applies the brakes when it falls 
below a fixed amount, for the same 
valve which keeps the air tanks from 
leaking off through any rupture that 
might occur to the piping will itself 
automatically apply the brakes if the 
air pressure falls below a _ prede- 
termined pressure. This valve also in- 
sures that the car cannot be put into 
service without a safe working pres- 
sure, for when the compressor is 
started the brakes go on and continue 
to build up with the system until a pre- 
determined pressure is reached, then 
they can be released. This has the odd 
advantage that it will detect a badly 
leaking brake cylinder gasket, for if 
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| the gasket leaks faster than the com- 
| pressor can pump, the brakes cannot 
| be released by the regular method. 

| In equipping a car with the above 
| safety control, the same brake valve 
| and arrangement can be used that are 
| on the car, the additional equipment 
| required being a standard emergency 
| valve with sanding feature, protecting 
| valve, controller dead-man valve, cir- 
cuit-breaker, knockout cylinder, small 


|sanding reservoir, check valves, etc. 
~.TURNSTILE CAR “FILLS THE BILL” 


We have now operated cars of this 
type in Syracuse and Utica for a year 
and feel that they “‘fill the bill” in 
every particular. At busy points, after 
passengers who have finished their 
_ journey have left the car, both doors 
|are used for loading in order to 
facilitate movements through the busi- 
est parts of our cities. This is possible 
because with turnstile cars all fares 
are paid when passengers leave. Op- 
-erators on this type of car make 
_ change, sell tickets, issue transfers, etc. 
_ Seventy-five per cent or more of our 
platform force are qualified one-man 
car operators and all new men are 
Uhired as motormen, receiving the reg- 
_ular course of instruction before being 
placed on cars and, after the expira- 
tion of thirty days are given further 
“instruction on one-man cars, then, if 
found satisfactory, they are placed on 
the one-man car operators’ list. When 
turnstile cars were first placed in op- 
eration it was necessary to instruct 
“men who had been conductors in the 
| duties of motormen and vice versa. It 
| 
| 


is gratifying to state that but a very 
'small number were unable to qualify 
and these men were taken care of in 
‘ other positions where possible. 

All cars operated carry signs on the 
front designating “Rear entrance” or 
'“Center entrance” as the case may be. 
This we find is important where more 

than one type is used. 


INCREASE IN RUNNING TIME 


_ Extensive check in Syracuse showed 
that the turnstile one-man car con- 
-sumes 2.6 seconds per passenger inter- 
change against 1.9 seconds for the two- 
man cars. These checks were made in 
January, 1922, after the turnstile car 
had been operating only a few months. 
Some of our recent one-man turnstile 
car checks are showing an average of 
2.4 to 2.5 seconds per passenger inter- 
change. Using these figures as a com- 
parison, it is interesting theoretically 
to check the difference in schedule 
‘speed between one and two-man opera- 
‘tion. Tests in Syracuse have shown 
that the total running time per trip 
for two-man cars was distributed as 
follows, 10.3 per cent for handling 
‘passengers, 3.6 per cent delay due to 
vehicles, etc., 86.1 per cent actual run- 
‘ning time. These are actual averages 
for the city of Syracuse. 
_ The turnstile one-man car increases 
‘this to 13.6 per cent of the time used 
a handling passengers: as the ratio of 
2.5 to 1.9. Therefore, the total time 
‘per trip is increased only 3.3 per cent. 
This can usually be taken care of by 
‘aster acceleration or less layover time. 
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Relations of 
Engineer and 
Accountant 

in Public Utility 
Development 


Reasons for Co-operation Between 
the Engineering and Account- 
ing Departments Are Stated, 
Together with Practical Sugges- 
tions as to How Co-operation 
Can Be Brought About—Rea- 
sons for Previous Lack in This 
Direction Are Outlined 


By Edwin D. Dreyfus 


Engineer West Penn Railways 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


N DEALING with the subject of 

the relationship of the accounting 
and engineering departments, we must 
keep in mind the places where their re- 
spective work dovetails. Accounting 
engages the engineering department 
when money is being devoted to new 
property and extensions, and also when 
it is being spent in rendering the sery- 
ice for which the utility is designed. 

The two divisions of engineering are, 
in some companies, separate and dis- 
tinct, but the accounting department re- 
mains a unit and logically provides for 
both through its proper capital account 
and expense accounts. Even when one 
engineering organization handles both 
operation and construction, due appor- 
tionment of the expenditure is, or 
should be, reported to the accounting 
department. 

The contact between the accounting 
and engineering departments is as 
broad as the business itself, and the ac- 
counting department may prove to be 
most helpful to the engineering depart- 
ment, in any effort on the latter’s part 
to secure low construction and operat- 
ing costs, through the furnishing of the 
necessary details of cost directly allo- 
cated to the work under consideration. 

Among the drawbacks that have 
operated against making any accurate 
and searching analysis of the business 
in the past were the respective posi- 
tions assumed by the two departments. 
Sometimes this took on the form of 
opposition or utter disregard, with oc- 
casionally a sprinkle of toleration. 

The nature of the training of the men 
who constitute the two departments has 
had much to do with this condition. The 
science of accounting is an exact art. 


*Abstract of paper read at annual con- 
vention of American Electric Railway En- 
gineering Association and American Electric 
Railway Accountants’ Association, Chicago, 
Ill., Oct. 2 to 5, 1922. 
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It is positive in its application, and 
those who pursue such work are liable 
to become categorical in their attitude 
through environment and habit. On 
the other hand, engineering is an ap- 
plied science. In dealing with the laws 
of nature, the engineer may employ 
certain factors of safety and make 
other allowances in order that the 
structure and equipment will be opera- 
tive and durable. Hence engineering is 
a profession in which experience and 
judgment figure prominently. Since the 
engineer’s judgment is so important 
within his own specific realm, he may 
become strongly opinionated, and there- 
fore attach more value to his own esti- 
mate than to book records that have 
been prepared by the accountant. As 
a consequence friction often occurs, 
which produces no benefit whatever. 

In consequence of the fundamental 
training of the two classes of men—dis- 
tinetly opposite in character—it is not 
at all surprising that the two depart- 
ments may sometimes be at variance on 
points bearing upon their joint duties. 
Where such conditions exist, it is im- 
portant to change the attitude of both 
the accountant and the engineer. A 
little thought given by each to the 
requisites of the other fellow’s work in- 
evitably develops a sympathetic under- 
standing. 


A FEW CONCRETE SUGGESTIONS 


The practical application of the idea 
of co-operation may be accomplished 
through any or all of the following: 

1. Joint meetings and discussions to 
elucidate in a rudimentary way the pro- 
cedure necessary successfully to carry 
out the work of each department. 

2. Preparation of simple notes for 
exchange, describing the elements that 
must be cared for in fulfilling the func- 
tions of the two departments. 

8. Provision of diagrams and such 
other illustrations as will show graphi- 
cally the true nature of the other de- 
partment’s work. These will visualize, 
in the case of the engineering depart- 
ment, how the equipment is arranged in 
order to provide for the service, and 
how the operating force is organized to 
maintain the service. Furthermore the 
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significance of the different classes of 
service or charges obtaining can be 
graphically illustrated. For the ac- 
counting department it is possible to 
show the manner in which the informa- 
tion and costs are routed in order that 
all expenses ‘are properly distributed 
and placed on record and afterward re- 
cast for the various purposes of the 
business. 

The educational benefits derived from 
the meetings of the company sections, 
or special staff and interdepartment 
conferences of the companies, are of 
the character covered by the first 
proposition. In the case of the second 
we find the companies’ own classifica- 
tion of accounts often supplemented by 
explanatory notes which guide the con- 
struction and operating departments in 
reporting on work done. 

Although there never has been a time 
when it was not desirable to co-ordinate 
the work of the accounting and engi- 
neering departments, it is important to 
do so now because, while public service 
regulation is becoming more rational, it 
is nevertheless exacting greater proof 
of the facts. Valuations not already 
undertaken must some day be made, 
and careful and consistent records pro- 
vide a firm foundation for them. Ex- 
pense must be distributed to the proper 
accounts in conformity with established 
rules. Depreciation must be taken care 
of, as it is a part of the law, and the 
reserves to be set up are to be based 
upon the proved needs of the business. 
More statistical information is required. 
And, further, cost accounting could ad- 
vantageously be carried out in much 
detail. 


SOME TECHNICALITIES OF ACCOUNTING 
THAT NEED ATTENTION 


There are various property values 
that might be mentioned, viz., market 
value, book value, investment value, 
value for taxation purposes and value 
for rate-making purposes. Eventually 
one value of the public utility will be- 
come predominant for all purposes, and 
that is the much discussed fair value 
regarding which we will find a wide di- 
vergence of opinion among engineers, 
economists, lawyers, the commissions 
and our courts. After all differences 
are ultimately rationalized and common 
principles of valuation universally 
adopted the accountants’ records will 
then become controlling for rate regula- 
tion and likewise, in an equally strict 
sense, in all business matters of the 
utility corporation. 

To accomplish this end, a complete 
system of authorizations, requisitions 
and work orders must be enforced 
where they have not already been put 
into effect, or where they have been 
treated in a perfunctory way. The 
work covered must be set forth very 
clearly, and sufficiently described by the 
engineering department so that the 
records will always be self-explanatory 
and, in addition, accurate when com- 
pleted in the accounting department. 
As the work progresses, the engineering 
department must exercise particular 
care that all charges are properly 


designated and assigned to the account 
to which they belong. When the charges 
are received by the accounting depart- 
ment, there must be no question as to 
their being placed against the proper 
authorization and accounts, and after 
the work is completed it must be certain 
that the cost will be shown in full. The 
diagrams and descriptions of the work 
prepared by the engineering depart- 
ment, above referred to, will enable the 
accounting department to apply some- 
what of a check as to the correct dis- 
tribution of the various charges, some 
of which may not have been clearly 
assigned. 

The accountant has the duty, also, of 
properly allocating all overhead ex- 
pense and entering the due portion 
against each construction job. Part of 
this overhead may be best determined 
by a discussion of the details between 
the accounting and the engineering de- 
partments. 

Extensions and improvements should, 
of course, absorb the greater part of 
the attention of the accountant and en- 
gineer. However, as the property 
grows, certain equipment becomes obso- 
lete and is abandoned for its inadequacy 
and lack of utility when it still pos- 
sesses serviceability. The disposition of 
the accounting in such instances re- 
quires special treatment, for the history 
of the case must dictate what corre- 
sponding value, if any, should be writ- 
ten off the books. It also depends upon 
whether the business has permitted’ the 
amortization of such equipment before 
it is retired or else it is to be carried 
temporarily as a deferred charge to be 
gradually wiped out through future 
earnings. Or, it may be necessary to 
capitalize the account as a develop- 
mental expense of the business, if it can 
be proved that this is the most equitable 
way under the particular circum- 
stances. 

Figuratively, an epidemic of cost and 
efficiency systems seized the industries, 
chiefly the manufacturing branch, 
several years ago. Leading manufac- 
turers felt the necessity for more defi- 
nite cost analyses in order to ascertain 
wherein competition could be best met, 
and also which products really produced 
the greatest net profits. While the pub- 
lic utility is on an entirely different 
plane from that of the producers of 
equipment and commodities, neverthe- 
less it is required to differentiate among 
the various classes of service it renders. 

In the first place, we must have cost 
accounting to establish our construction 
expenditures in-a precise way. Not 
only do commissions require it but the 
bankers who finance utilities are begin- 
ning to insist upon an adequate record 
being kept of all disbursements of 
funds. 

Unit costs are derived when the cost- 
accounting system is complete. These 
unit costs will afford an opportunity 
for comparisons as to relative efficiency 
and economy with which the work has 
been done, and also provide a more 
positive guide for future estimates. 

Presently the arriving at the cost of 
rendering various kinds of service in a 
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‘ating features of the business. 
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more methodical way will become quite | 
general. Although every utility at this | 
time has means of testing the adequacy J 
of its various rates, fares and charges, |) 
there is room for improvement. } 

The facts that cost accounting will} 
display will enable the utility to carry, 
on its business with greater certainty |) 
than heretofore. It should also be in a 
stronger position absolutely to defend i 
whatever rules, rates and system of | | 
charges it has or may put into effect. } 
Results as here indicated are only pos-} 
sible through the earnest efforts of the} 
accountant and engineer combined. | 

Every business which has to deal | 
with man-made physical property mu 3t i 
make-provisions for the restoration of 1 
equipment and structures that are sub- } 
ject to wear and tear, age and the ele- 
ments, and likewise to accidents and | 
unforeseen happenings. Whatever the) 
plan adopted it should be such as will! 


engineer that the necessities of the} 
business will be provided for, without, |) 
however, building up such reserves as; 
may check the growth of the business’ 
or cause too great a contribution from j 
present patrons. | 

The engineer and accountant should} 
jointly work out some feasible plan of } 
taking care of reserves, based upon} 
sound experience of the business. i 
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BuILDING UP A SPIRIT OF CO-OPERATION | 
Closer contact between the account- | 


through state and federal regulations 
and from intensive development of the | 
business. The accountant should pay} 
just enough attention to engineering to | 
understand the principles of valuation | j 
and the general construction and oper- | 
The en-| 
gineer, however, should appreciate the | 
essential elements of accounting, and } 
those in more important positions 
should even require a reasonable under- 
standing of the balance sheet so often 
considered “elusive.” Admittedly the 
line must be drawn somewhere, but the | 
limitations in each case must rest with 
the judgment of those who direct the 
utilities’ affairs. 

In building up an organization, vith 
the attendant selection of employees for, 
both engineering and accounting Mae | 
it is desirable that the qualifications 
the applicants be broad enough to fit 
them for their particular responsibili- 
ties not only with reference to their im- 
mediate duties but also as regards chee 
departments. Many employees alrea 
are conversant with both engineering 
and accounting, but the developing 0} 
more men of such qualifications should 
be encouraged. This is bound to en- 
hance both the efficiency and the integ- 
rity of the organization. 

Co-ordination has existed to some de- 
gree in every organization. It is to an 
organization what spirit is to the ani- 
mate being. However good the diff { 
ent departments of an organizati 
may be within themselves, without t 
essential spirit of co-operation wi 
allied departments the strength of 
organization is impaired. 
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Light-Weight 
“Interurban 
pCars 

By J. P. Pope 


General Manager 
Kentucky Traction & Terminal Company 
Lexington, Ky. 


time to time, been giving a certain 
amount of study to the betterment of 
our interurban system.« Shortly there- 
| after we started to investigate on the 
| ground the existing types of cars of 
| the Cincinnati, Lawrenceburg & Aurora 
| Blectric Street Railway and the: :Cin- 
| cinnati, Milford & Blanchester Traction 
_ Company, both of these properties -run- 
| ning out of Cincinnati, Ohio. A little 
|. later we investigated the system of 


_the Union Traction Company of Nash- 


_ville, Tenn., which operates a similar 
_ type of car. 

In August, 1921, serious bus com- 

| petition began to appear on our inter- 
urban lines and had reached very de- 
structive proportions before we were 
able to close the order for ten of the 
present type of “Lexington” light- 
weight, one-man cars. which are a 
further development of the cars of the 
three roads mentioned. The company’s 
aim in the purchase of these cars was 
fourfold, namely: 

1. Maximum comfort to - the 
_ rider. 
| 2. The interior of the cars must be 

attractive to the traveling public by 
the elimination of objectionable and 
useless interior fixtures. 

3. The operation of the car must be 
made as easy and convenient for the 
- motorman as possible. 
| 4. The finish must impress the public 
with its taste and simplicity. 
| The cars are 40 ft. 3 in. over all and 

weigh completely equipped 25,100 lb.+ 
and have a free running speed at 600 
volts of about 36 m.p.h. 

The data shown in Table I on the 
cars may be of interest. 

On Dee. 1, 1921, about two and a half 

months before we received the first of 
the new cars, we began the education 
of the public and our employees to the 
_ pay-as-you-enter plan by installing a 
new type register just inside the rear 
_door on all of our old interurban type 
ears. While our conductors were good 
-motormen, our motormen were inex- 
_ perienced in fare collection and there- 
fore at frequent intervals we reversed 
- their positions, with the result that 
_ they, as well as the public, soon became 
familiar with the new pay-as-you-enter 
- system. 


car 


‘ 

- *Abstract of paper read at the annual 

"convention of the American Electric Rail- 

way Transportation & Traffic Associaticn, 
Chicago, Ill., Oct. 2 to 5, 1922. 


7For further particulars of these cars see . 


Blectric Railway Journal for June 3, 1922. 


. | 


RIOR to June, 1921, we had, from’ 


Miength overall: S420.) 1s. ose es ee! 
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PELIT LITT tal 


How a New Light One- 
Man Interurban Car Re- 
duced the Energy Con- 
sumption from 33 to 


47.8 per Cent, Eliminated 
Jitney Competition and 
Greatly Increased the 
Net Earnings 


CELLO ULELUCLLCOLOLELCOLC LE EEOUUEEOOEeeOEEeuee oon oil 


TTPO Pir ty 


We had serious bus competition on 
the line on which this car was to run, 
and part of the general campaign for 
meeting this competition was a reduc- 
tion in the fare rate, and a further 
reduction in the ticket over the fare 
rate, also put into effect on Dec. 1, and 
was made possible by the new cars. 


TABLE I—DIMENSIONS OF LIGHT 
WEIGHT INTERURBAN CAR 
40 ft. 3 in. 


Front 4 ft. 9 in. 
rear 5 ft. 0in 


Length of platform over bumper. .. 


Widtit overall 0s eae. 8 ft. 63 in. 
Rail to top of trolley boards........ 10ft. 4-3/16 in. 
Rail to bottom of side sill..........  27-11/16 in. 
RathtoStepsn sic ucc eee eee kaa 16 in. 


Step toplatiortyt ss, cce.u.c cee. ve St 14in, 
Ramp, platform to car floor........ 2 in. 
Roshcentersesta.daeo yar sen’. , 33 iN, 
Clear height inside................ 7 ft. 3in 
Seating capacity................. 44 
Width of seats... 2.0005... hi ga re 37 in 
Width: of ashen) ks sgia isaac. e- -26in 
Passenger door opening........... 36 in 
Merchandise door opening.......... 42 in. 
BDO 6. om ea ee Ee Cincinnatiarch 
bar 
Druck icentersy...f12. 085... Se Bett: 


Truck wheelbas 


Wheels........ ees 

Motor equipment.. Four G.E. No. 264—25 hp. each 
Controller........ G.E.K-35, single end 
Compressor....... G.E. CP-27 ’ 
Headlight........ 500-watt incandescent with G.E. 


0, resistance. 

Small storage battery furnishing light for the emer- 
gency lamp, markers and tail lights. 

Seat spacing, center to center..,..........+: 331n. 
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The former rate was 3.6 cents per 
mile either for cash or ticket. The new 
cash rate was fixed at 3.25 cents per 
mile, but to speed up loading, assist 
the car operator by avoiding conges- 
tion at terminals where a large number 
of people usually board the ear, and 
further to merchandise the service, the 
ticket rate was made 3 cents per mile, 
with a further reduction of 5 cents on 
round-trip tickets to terminal points. 
Monthly commutation books and school 
books are sold at a reduction over the 
former rates. In addition to the above, 
a new twenty-four trip book was put 
out, good for anyone. 

Still further to merchandise the serv- 
ice, on Jan. 22, 1922, a new hourly 
schedule was put into effect, with the 
old cars, in place of the former hour 
and a half service. 

With the one-man operation, much 
time and trouble would have been in- 


“volved in backing in and out of meet- 


ing points, as the sidings on the inter- 
urban divisions were all single ended. 
It was therefore decided to make all 
regular meeting points through sidings 
with spring switches, arranged so that 
ears would pass to the left, for con- 
venience of the operators so they could 
step out of the door of one car into the 
other car. A 7 m.p.h. slow order was 
put in our rules to avoid splitting these 
spring switches. With the rapid brak- 
ing and quick acceleration of the new 
cars, the time lost at switches is not 
appreciable. 

On Feb. 11, 1922, we put the first of 
the new ears into service, the operators 
having received only a few days educa- 
tion in the safety features. By this 
time the passengers and our employees 
were familiar with the pay-as-you- 
enter plan, and there was practically 
no trouble or confusion. 


TABLE II—GROSS REVENUE AND NET OPERATING REVENUE 1921-1922 
COMPARED WITH CORRESPONDING PERIOD 1920-1921 


Ago Fh) TEA Se el, eae ice Re aE 
Depbemden co tew anc oN vat de eres cee cclodeads 
Oaioberiy zeae eae misel ast. ee clea tone. 


ABTA RY MOD eee pepectate lates iitoepeu'eseaiis 2 tts eels devas nue 
HVE MUTA Aig ODOM a rere iar cata h, ciacs o. @Gielc «, Si e-eeecaatetete 
IM Gehl cl OPIS Prac, coeecide Ata ae aoa Ea ee a a eee 
ATO DNL a2 2 terres ene oe wr shale nc Ges och hia los Penta oe 


Net Operating Revenue 
42.5 per cent decrease 
67.8 per cent decrease 
59.7 per cent decrease 
66.0 per cent decrease 
75.3 per cent decrease 
69.1 per cent decrease 
39.5 per cent decrease 
23.4 per cent decrease 

6.9 per cent increase 

42.6 per cent increase 
17.7 per cent increase 
33.3 per cent increase 


Gross Revenue 


26.8 per cent decrease 
40.3 per cent decrease 
37.1 per cent decrease 
37.9 per cent decrease 
.8 per cent decrease 
.8 per cent decrease 
20.3 per cent decrease 
.7 per cent decrease 
.3 per cent decrease 
.7 per cent increase 
.3 per cent increase 
.2 per cent increase 


TABLE III—COMPARISON OF PASSENGER STATISTICS FOR THREE 


DIFFERENT MONTHS 


Gross.earnings per car-mile.....6.. 06.00 cee es 
Gross Garnings per ear-hour.... 60.0.0... ee le eee 
Bixpenses per carsmlle. oye. bee eee ee 
WVeuHeS POR CAT-NOUT. kee ce cave eee 
Net earnings per car-mile..... 0... ce eee ee 
Wet earnings percar-Bour... co... ee 


Gross@armimes DOT CATE, 2 ...2.0.55 6 deuce cee eee 
Gross earnings per car-hour..........--.0eeeee ee cees 
Bizpenses per Gar-mile. 3) 5. 656i ee te eee 

Pxpenses per CArANOUG. ou. kor ee tee eae ee ks 
Net earnings per car-mile,... 2.0.0.0. eee 
Net earnings'percar-hour.. .........0..--060 eee ee 


Gross earnings percar-mile...............2:00 esse 
Gross earnings per car-hour.............-06-00020055 
Wixpenses percar-mile, 2... sya ee ee oe 
ISPEDRGR Per OAL-DOUP:. safe eke ce ene ee 
Net earnings per car-mile..........0..0.5--08 25-00 ees 
Net earnings per car-hour.... 0.60... 0 eee eee ees 


August, August, Per Cent 

1921 1920 Decrease 
aia aera $0.46) $0. 620 $25.6 
cee Ca 9.10 2D: Dane 
relat sant ates 0.330 0.395 16.4 
Pre ee 6.52 7.80 16.4 
tate een, 0.131 0.225 11.8 
oie waste ee 3.55 4.35 40.7 

December, December, Per Cent 

1921 1920 Decrease 
Soke Ce 0.329 0.586 43.6 
Meee deer ive 6.45 11.62 44.5 
eae tee 0.292 0.428 92.0 
Se SoeihGr ated Dsdd. 8.50 32.6 
Meee ter 0.037 0.158 76.5 
LRT a Ae 0.72 312 76.8 

July, July Per Cent 

1922 1921 Decrease 
bf dN coe 0.392 0.498 21S 
ete HN 7.72 9.90 22.0 
Seeger 0.237 0.340 30.2 
Ravers anclade 4.67 6.76 30.9 
aoe AER 0.155 0.158 1.9 
3.05 3.14 2.8 
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We 
advertising in our stations, and also 
distributed a card to each passenger 
who boarded the car at a terminal point 
where we sold tickets, calling their at- 
tention to the saving, not only in cash, 
but in time by purchasing tickets. We 
now have but few passengers boarding 
the cars at terminal points who do not 
have tickets. Delays at our terminals, 
due to loading, are much reduced with 
the new low-hung car with only one 
step. The car can be loaded to seating 
capacity in from ninety to 120 seconds, 
or about half the: time taken by the 
old type car, even without passengers 
paying their, fare. Formerly our reg- 
ister showed about 70 to 80 per cent 
of our passengers paid cash. Now only 
about 45 to 50 per cent pay cash. 

Although the “Lexington” car has a 
free running speed of only 36 m.p.h., 
as against the 45 m.p.h. for the old 
equipment, it has been possible to main- 
tain schedules much easier and better 
with the new cars, due to the quicker 
acceleration and the shorter space re- 
quired for braking. 

In the latter part of March the bus 
competition on our interurban lines was 
- practically eliminated, due chiefly to the 
comfort and convenience of the cars. 

A comparison of the gross revenue 
and net operating revenue of 1921- 
1922 with the corresponding months of 
1920-1921 is shown in Table II. 

The net operating revenue for July, 
1922, was increased 485.4 per cent over 
that of December, 1921, the month of 
greatest bus competition, even with a 
reduction in fare of about 15 per cent. 

After the buses were practically put 
out of commission, our net operating 
revenue on the hourly schedule each 
month from March to July showed 
an improvement over the corresponding 
month of last year. 


ENERGY CONSUMPTION AND EARNINGS 


As was to have been expected, there 
has been a material reduction in the 
kilowatt-hours used per car-mile. In- 
cluding transmission and conversion 
losses, the old cars consumed at the 
switchboard from 4.3 to 6.08 kw.-hr. per 
car-mile. The new cars have consumed 
from 2.66 to 2.99 kw.-hr. per car-mile, 
or on a monthly comparison with the 
previous year, from 33 per cent to 47.8 
per cent less energy. The monthly car- 
miles, however, have been increased 
from 36.9 per cent to 45.9 per cent, so 
that actually the net reduction in kilo- 
watt-hours has ranged from 10 per cent 
to 25 per cent. In July the kilowatt- 
hour consumption increased 2.7 per 
cent on account of increased service to 
our amusement park. 

Table III compares passenger statis- 
tics for the three different months 
operation of our interurban property. 

In August the bus competition just 
started; in December it was at its 
maximum height as shown by the very 
low net earnings per car-mile and per 
car-hour. In July there was no bus com- 
petition, and the net earnings per car- 
mile and per car-hour were about on 
a parity with the preceding year. 


had to do a small amount of 
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The Budget— 

Its Preparation 
and : 
Administration 


An Analysis of the Work of the 
Budget Bureau with a View 
to Securing Completeness and 
Timeliness—The Author Shows 
How the Details Eventuate in 
the Cash Budget, Which Is the 
Form for the Executive 


By Harry A. Snow 


Controller Detroit Edison Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 


CAREFULLY thought out plan or 

budget of activities furnishes a 
better standard of comparison for the 
study of realized results than past ex- 
perience only. 

For public utilities, with heavy con- 
struction programs, there are four sub- 
divisions of budget work as follows: 
(1) Construction budget, (2) operating 
earnings and expenses, (3) materials 
and supplies on hand, (4) cash budget. 

In comparing the term budget with 
the continuous budget, the former 
might be called the natural form, es- 
pecially for construction, but it entails 
peaks of effort in its preparation and 
has only limited prevision as it nears 
expiration. It is difficult to revise. 

The stages of a budget item are as 
follows: (1) An idea, (2) a budget 
item, (3) a work order, (4) commit- 
ments, (5) cash expenditures. 

Budget administration is an executive 
function. The routine of preparation 
and revision is best performed in a 
budget bureau attached to the executive 
staff or by a committee of executives. 
In the preparation of a budget esti- 
mates should be prepared by those men 
responsible for the carrying out of the 
operation estimated upon. This is 
fundamental if the men are to be held 
closely to their estimate. 

The estimates made as above are sent 
to the budget bureau for checking, sort- 
ing and assembling. The final budget 
is submitted to the executive for 
approval. 


ESTIMATES SHOULD BE CHECKED AND 
BUDGETS REVISED FREQUENTLY 


Regular checking of estimates 
against corresponding actual figures is 
essential to the success of a budget 
plan. No estimate can be required if 
actual figures to check it are not to be 
available. A budget system is de- 
pendent on accurate statistical and ac- 
counting departments and cannot exist 
without them. 


*Abstract of paper read at convention of 
American Electric Railway Accountants’ 
Association, Chicago, Ill., Oct. 2 to 5, 1922. 
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‘H. A. SNow 


\eseeunsene 


~ A budget is a program worked out i} 
to its logical conclusions and based i 
and esti- | 


upon certain assumptions 


mates. As information supplements 


estimates, and as ideas change, the | 


Lig: 


i 
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budget must be revised. A budget is not } 


an unalterable law. 
There is no objection to continual 
revision of the budget by executives, | 


but it should not be set aside at the } 


will of subordinates. 
tem should be so designed as to permit | 
of extensive and frequent revision. 


The budget sys- } 


It is, at times, wise to preserve the i 


first, early estimates, to study the ac- | 


curacy of early estimates and the rea- i) 


sons for later revision. 


Budget systems for small companies | 
are not different in principle from the | 


elaborate system suggested here. 
course, a large part of the intricate | 


mechanism is unnecessary in this case. | 


Of H 


The construction budget is a fore- |} 


cast of estimated expenditures for con- | 
struction and a method of control over — 
these expenditures. New construction | 


is justified to increase revenue, reduce | 


expenses or better service. Plans for’ 
new construction originate in the engi- | 
neering and sales departments, and ap- 


proximate estimates of cost are added | 


to the plan. ) 


] 


A new plan plus previous commit- } 
ment plus cost of finishing work in | 


progress constitute 
budget. | 
finement of the approximate budget is 
next in order. 
arate items are typed on individual | 
sheets and the items are carefully de- 
fined. Executive approval of the 
budget is then secured. 1 

Replacements are handled through 
the construction budget, which con- 
tains provision for imperative, de-— 
sirable and contingent items. Budget 
items are best grouped roughly ac- 
cording to the property classification. 

Expenditures should be scheduled by — 
months to assist the treasurer. Against 
approved budget items and under the 
supervision of the budget bureau, work 
orders may be issued which, alone, are 
final authority to proceed with the 
work. Standard work order records o 
expenditures must be kept in the a 
counting department. 


an approximate 


z 


Study of elaboration and re- } 


For this purpose sep- | 


October 7, 1922 


A budget item is ordinarily subdi- 
‘vided into several work orders. Over- 
head expense may be handled on sep- 
arate work orders, to be pro-rated 
later. The plan must provide for. sup- 
plemental, preliminary, standing and 
withdrawal work orders. 

Neither commitments nor expendi- 
tures against the work order may ex- 
ceed the work order estimate. This 
control work belongs to the budget 
bureau. The construction budget serves 
as an engineering plan of proposed 
construction, a scheduled estimate of 


means of control over expenditures. 


THE OPERATING BUDGET 


| 

A budget of the operating earnings 
and expenses and an estimate of 
profits form the operating budget. 
This will give information as to money 
available from operations to meet ob- 
-ligations and as to the probable profit- 
-ableness of operation. Further, it will 
-imsure advance consideration by de- 

partment heads of operating costs. 
Estimates are made up by the depart- 
ment heads and summarized by the 
budget bureau. 

The steps necessary in preparing an 
operating budget are the following: 
(1) A classification, (2) forms, (3) 
assignment of responsibility, (4) 
preparation of estimates by department 
heads, (5) selection and assembly by 
“budget bureau, (6) approval by 
executives. 

Estimators should be furnished with 
records of past performance to assist 
them. Each employee who is respon- 
sible for the spending of a single unit 
_of time or material should be given an 
j opportunity to plan his work in 
advance. 

Estimates of earnings should be 
_ based on estimates of sale of current or 
of passengers carried and revenue 
from different sources should be esti- 
mated separately. 

_ Actual records of operation should 
be continually compared with the esti- 
mates and all persons responsible for 
the preparation and revision of esti- 
“mates should be furnished the compari- 
sons. Study of variations warns the 
‘Management of unexpected situations 
and gives the management an oppor- 
tunity to examine and correct the 
causes. Another result of the study 
of variations may suggest revisions. 

A budget cannot and should not be 
a fixed and unalterable law. It must 
‘be continually revised to reflect new 
lines. Control should be exercised 
“with judgment and with moderation. 
It is sometimes not desirable to 
_ exercise rigid financial control on re- 
_ search and service departments. 


“Tue MATERIALS AND SUPPLIES BUDGET 


3 It is advantageous to maintain a 
_ stock of materials on hand, but difficult 
Yo keep this stock in a healthy condi- 
_tion and to obtain proper knowledge of 
variations in this investment. Stock 
nto! is the problem of the store- 
_ keeper, but with operation and con- 
truction planned in advance, the store- 
per derives valuable assistance 

om a knowledge of these plans. 


the cost of the proposed work and a_ 
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Effective stock control: may be as- 
sisted by a stock catalog, by records of 
turnover and by the segregation of 
general stock, spare parts and con- 
struction items. Additions to invest- 
ment in spare parts should be budgeted 
and handled on the work order plan. 

Adequate warning of increases or 
decreases in the investment in ma- 
terials and supplies must be given by 
the storekeeper to the budget depart- 
ment to assist it in the preparation of 
the cash budget. 


THE CASH BUDGET 


A financial summary of the opera- 
tions of the company as set forth in the 
construction, operating and materials 
and supplies budgets serves to inform 
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the financial officer of expected neces- 
sary financing, for time and amount. 

Before the figures from the other 
three supporting budgets can be used, 
it is necessary to place them on a cash 
basis. This cash budget is prepared 
by the budget department under the 
supervision of the financial officer. A 
continuous budget is preferable to a 
term budget for this work. 

Control curves are desirable for use 
in daily checking of the cash budget. 
The items of interest in this connec- 
tion are (1) Daily bank balance, (2) 
receipts from operation, (3) disburse- 
ments for labor, (4) disbursements for 
materials, (5) other disbursements, 
(6) interest, dividends and tax pay- 
ments, (7) financing. 


Present-Day 
Responsibilities 
of Public Utility 
Accountants 


An Analysis of the Accountant’s 
Opportunity to Assist in the 
_ Development of Utility Service, 
Showing Why Accounting Is 
One of the Essential Elements 
of This Service — Benjamin 
Franklin Furnishes the Theme 


By Walter H. Timm 


Secretary 
Public Service Commission 
of New Hampshire 


HEN I cast about for a plain text 
which would express the theme 
around which I chose to frame a few 
thoughts with respect to the present- 
day responsibilities of public utility ac- 
countants, I found it in a proverb of 
Benjamin Franklin, namely, “It is hard 
for an empty bag to stand upright.” 
The establishment and maintenance 
of public utilities upon a stable and 
conservative financial basis is a condi- 
tion precedent to the rendering of ade- 
quate service at reasonable rates. The 
growth and development of every com- 
munity is directly dependent upon the 
success attained and prosperity of its 
public utilities. Instability and a nar- 
rowed or speculative financial policy in- 
evitably reflect their penalties alike 
upon both the public and the utilities. 
Whatever is inimical to the welfare of 
the one is inimical to the welfare of 
the other. Both are placed in the throes 
of ineffectiveness when treasuries, un- 
supported by adequate revenues, ample 
credit and proper financial structures, 
grow empty. 


*Abstract of paper read at the convention 
of the American Electric Railway Ac- 
count e Association, Chicago, Ill., Oct. 2 
Oo, 
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Out of the necessity for determining 
financial standing, of knowing accu- 
rately the results of doing business, 
there arises the need for accounting. 
Accounting is the one important gage 
by which the success or failure of busi- 
ness venture is ascertained. I shall dis- 
cuss in rather a general way (1) the 
growth and development of public util- 
ity accounting, (2) the fundamental 
theory of standardized street railway 
accounting, (8) certain essential fea- 
tures of public utility accounting prac- 
tice, and (4) standardized accounting 
is not a finality. 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLIC 
UTILity ACCOUNTING 


The term “public utility” is a dis- 
tinetive designation commonly applied 
to those business enterprises which are 
considered to partake of the nature of 
a public calling. The case of Munn vs. 
Illinois, 94 U.S. 118, is the leading de- 
eision of the United States Supreme 
Court to apply the rule of the common 
law to public utility undertakings. The 
rule is stated therein as follows: 

We find that when private property is 
“affected with a public interest, it ceases to 
be juris privati only.” This was said by 
Lord Chief Justice Hale more than two 
hundred years ago in his treatise, De Por- 
tubis Maris, 1 Harg. Law Tracts, 78, and 
has been accepted without objection as an 
essential element in the law of property 
ever since. Property does become clothed 
with a public interest when used in a man- 
ner to make it of public consequence and 
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affect the community at large. When, 


therefore, one devotes his property to a use 
in which the public has an interest, he, in 
effect, grants to the public an interest in 
that use, and must submit to be controlled 
by the public for the common good, to the 
extent of the interest he has thus created. 
The dependence of society upon 
transportation has resulted in the plac- 
ing of the facilities for social inter- 
course in the class of public callings. 
The degree to which each utility has 
projected itself into the comforts, ne- 
cessities and welfare of the respective 
communities in which they are located 
has determined in a large measure the 
extent of the supervision that has been 
assumed over it. As effective compe- 
tition in each industry ceased, the eco- 
nomic ground for regulation arose. 
Most of them are monopolistic, and 
regulation rests upon the cognizance 
taken by the public of this monopolistic 
characteristic of their activities. 
When it had been demonstrated that 
competition could not. be insured in 
these lines of business, because’ they 
were inherently monopolistic, the first 
control over them by governmental ac- 


tion was sought to be exercised by leg-. 


islatures, both local and state, through 


the control of franchises and by the en- 
laws controlling | 


actment of general 
rates. This situation prevailed, gener- 
ally speaking, until 1880. 
cut great,success. At this time a move- 


ment for, public ownership made, con-' 


siderable’ headway. This movement 
also proved unsatisfactory. 


Thereupon the regulation of public | 
utilities by commissions grew up in ex-. 


tensive proportions. This movement 


now practically has replaced both com- : 


petition and the rather hit or miss pol- 
icy of supervision by legislatures. In 
theory, it creates a body of technically 
trained, impartial experts of perma- 
nence, knowledge and power equal to 
those of the public utilities, and clothes 
it with the authority of the legislature 
itself by delegation of that authority. 
By virtually guaranteeing the utility a 
monopoly, it hopes thereby to secure 
adequate service at reasonable rates. 


INSURING GOOD SERVICE AT 
REASONABLE RATES 


The dominating design of the juris- 
diction of these commissions may be 
said to extend to the power of insuring 
“to the public from public service cor- 
porations reasonably safe and adequate 
service and just and reasonable rates.’* 
No better description of the plan and 
purpose of this regulation can be pre- 
sented than the following concise ob- 
servation of the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of the District of Columbia with 
respect to its own powers: 

The spirit and letter of the public utilities 
law charge the commissicn with ascertain- 
ing and keeping itself informed as to the 
manner and method in which the business 
of every public utility is conducted. It is 
charged with supervision and regulation of 
the utility’s organization, franchises, prop- 
erty, finances, accounting, rates, operation, 
and its compliance with every law appli- 
cable to it, 
own charter. It is armed with ample in- 


quisitorial powers to obtain information in 
any detail. 


1Petition of Berlin Electric Light Com- 
pany, 3:N..H. P..S C., 177. 


It was with-. 


including the provisicns of its 


Thus it is within the dominion of the 
commissions to exercise supervision 
over the accounting practices of utili- 
ties. Because of its relation and vital 
effect upon the other delegated powers, 
the power over accounting is one of the 
most important. The commissions were 
not slow to recognize the fact that fair 
rates could not be determined without 
accurate records of the investment and 
the earnings and operating expenses of 
a given utility, nor that they could in- 
telligently pass upon ‘the necessity for 
new enterprises, consolidations and the 
issuance of securities without similar 
information. It was, therefore, not 
long before each had assumed the pre- 
rogative of regulating accounts. And 
public utility owners and managers, 
quick to realize the possibilities of enor- 
mous ‘benefits to be reaped from the 
greater use of standard statistics and 
accounts with which to gage the results 
of their business operations, co-operated 
wholeheartedly in an effort to promote 
the work. It now dominates the entire 
public utility field. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
public utility accounting is now recog- 
nized as a separate and distinct branch 
of the science of accounting. 


FUNDAMENTAL THEORY OF UNIFORM 
CLASSIFICATION 


The need for a true knowledge of 
“costs” and “efficiency” by all the 
large industrial enterprises has been 
such that accounting has become the 
most important instrumentality through 
which they are operated. Control over 
revenues and expenses is afforded by 
the scientific construction and analysis 
of accounts. The demand for intelli- 
gible and reliable information of the 
true relation between all factors of a 
business and complete knowledge of its 
status has been met, not by any radical 
change in the fundamental theories and 
principles of accounting, but rather by 
a studied and planned arrangement, and 
a coherent grouping of the accounts. 
The grouping, arranging and classify- 
ing of accounts into: a comprehensive 
plan designed to reveal the economic 
effect of every factor essential to a true 
statement of the progress or condition 
of an enterprise constitutes the promul- 
gation of “classifications of accounts.’ 

Coincidentally with the development 
of classifications of accounts, there 
arose a demand for standardization; 
that is, the use of similar classifications 
of accounts by industries similarly en- 
gaged. It was desirable that the scheme 
of classification adopted by. one enter- 
prise be the same as those adopted by 
other enterprises in the same line of 
industry. 

The standardization of railroad and 
street railway accounting was perhaps 
the pioneer achievement in the work of 
unification, and the success attained 


and its effect upon the general prac-. 


tice of the science of accounting and 
the use of statistics in determining effi- 
ciency of operation has been epoch- 
making. The classification of accounts 
for street railways prescribed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission dom- 


inates practically the whole of the in- 
dustry, for only a small number of 
states have prescribed their own classi-. 
fications. Yet the work of standardi- 
zation is far from complete. 

While the adopted classification is 
comprehensive in scope and sufficiently 
elastic to cover all conditions and sizes 
of companies, it fails to include ade- 
quate rules and definitions for the ap- 
portionment of investment, revenues 
and expenses between street railway 
activities proper and non-operating ~ 
undertakings. conducted jointly, and be- 
tween different phases of street railway _ 
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cperation. such as urban, interurban, A 


surface, subway and elevated opera- 

tions. Neither have there yet been 

computed any standard rules for com- — 
puting traffic statistics. Too little at- 

tention has thus far been given to the 

use by street railways of cost account- 

ing. It is important to commissions as 

well as to companies that information 

be available to show which lines and 

classes of traffic are profitable or un- 

profitable. The operation by street. 

railways of motor buses and trackless 

trolleys has accentuated this need for . 
a greater knowledge of comparative 

operating costs and has raised increased 

responsibilties for the accountant. 


CONSISTENT TERMINOLOGY IS 
A DESIDERATUM 


Much is still to be desired also in the © 
direction of uniformity in accounting” 
terminology. There is still no definite 
and general conception of what is 
meant by many important accounting 
terms. The position of the public — 
utility accountant justifies him in 
taking the initiative upon this subject. 
Further, the street railway accountant, 
should at an early date institute a 
definite and scientific basis of segrega- 
tion between all right-of-way costs and 
direct transportation costs, so called, 
the need for which is speedily ap-. 
proaching, due to the more general 


! 


recognition that the former costs should’ __ 


justly be met by general taxation. 
Then, too, there is the responsibility for 
bringing about through intensive co- 
operation a more uniform interpreta-. 
tion of the accounting principles- 
already enunciated in the classification. | 


CERTAIN ESSENTIAL FEATURES OF PUB- 
Lic UTILITY ACCOUNTING PRACTICE 


While the foregoing are some of the 
tasks that lie before the public utility 


a 


accountant in the direction of placing — 


the theory of accounting on the road to 
complete standardization, there also are - 
open to him still many channels for 
constructive endeavor in the field of” 
practical accountancy. 

There is no more difficult problem in - 
accounting than the-~ practical com- 


pliance with the basic principles of the 


classification of accounts which are 
designed to. insure the integrity of” 
“capital” and the correctness of the 
charges to “cost of operation.” | 4; 
Were all expenditures of utilities tone 
labor, materials and other items of out- — 
lay incurred during a given fiscal — 
period promptly consumed and fully ~ 
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utilized, so that no part thereof re- 
| mained at the end of that period, their 
| costs in all cases would constitute an 
operating expense chargeable to the 
| period during which they would be in- 
curred. But a large part of the ex- 
penditures consists of outlays for items 
_ that last longer than the adopted fiscal 
period of one year. Naturally, these 
items, being unconsumed and not fully 
utilized, are not properly chargeable to 
the cost of the service of a single year. 
| The whole problem of correct account- 
ing, therefore, is that of determining 
| which expenditures during a fiscal year 
| represent items of outlay entirely ex- 
hausted in value and use during that 
| year, viz., which are operating expenses 
| or revenue expenditures, So called, and 


| which, being not fully exhausted in 


value and use, are chargeable to fixed 
capital as capital expenditures, so 
| called. z 

‘The accomplishment of this desired 
purpose requires not only ample ac- 
counting forms constructed to insure 
the proper distinction between capital 
and revenue expenditures and a person- 
nel thoroughly instructed in the keep- 
ing of these records from the point of 
crigination to the books of ultimate 
entry, but constant vigilance and audit 
in their keeping. 


ACCOUNTING FOR DEPRECIATION A 
REAL PROBLEM 


If the lives of capital assets were 
everlasting, they would properly con- 
tinue in fixed capital indefinitely. But 
practically all assets have a limited 
_ period of life. The wasting character 
of physical property raises a further 
problem in accounting. The destruc- 
tion and consumption of items of 
property having an expectation of life 


of more than one year is just as much 
a part of the cost of operation as the 
cost of items immediately consumed, 
The only difference is in the period of 


time that elapses during the consump-. 


tion; in the case of operating expense 
items, the consumption becomes com- 
plete during one fiscal period, while in 
the case of capital expenditures it is 


spread over a series of periods. If the 
period of life of all properties used in 
operation coincided with the adopted 
fiscal period for determining the finan- 
cial condition of the business, their 
total costs would be treated solely as 
operating expenses. There would then 
be no need of a distinction between 
‘operating expenses and capital ex- 
‘penditures. But financial statements 
are needed at regular periods in the 
life of a utility, and many statements 
may be required between the dates that 
many assets are acquired and the 
‘dates when they are discarded. If 
Biicse financial statements are to be cor- 
rect, then that portion of the service 
value of all capital used in rendering 
service which disappears during each 
- period must be included in the operat- 
.., expenses of that period. In other 
words, as a result of the wasting char- 


land being one. of a few exceptions), 
ital expenditures may well be looked 


4 


r of practically all plant. investment. 
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upon as deferred charges to operation, 
some portion of which must be charged 
off yearly. 

This depreciation is one of the most 
important and troublesome subjects of 
public utility accounting. Its far- 
reaching effects upon the finances of 
the public utility cannot be overempha- 
sized. Without proper allowances to 
cover its impairment of capital, the 
costs of operation cannot accurately be 
ascertained. However troublesome it 
may be, it must be reckoned with. Its 
correct treatment in practice presents 
a threefold preblem: (1) To fix depre- 
ciation allowances which will be suffi- 
cient at all times to enable the utility 
to make replacements of property. as 
required; (2) to apportion these allow- 
ances equitably over a period of years, 
and (8) to record the allowances made 
for depreciation, and the uses made 
thereof, upon the books of account 
upon an intelligible basis. 

Notwithstanding the refinement of 
plant investment accounts and the defi- 
nitions and instructions with respect to 
the manner of keeping them, prescribed 
in the classifications of accounts of the 
public service commissions, experience 
has demonstrated that much is still to 
be desired both by the commissions and 
by the utilities in their practical appli- 
cation. The difficulty in this connection 
lies in the impossibility of relating the 
charges and credits to fixed capital ac- 
counts to definite items of physical 
property with a view to determining 
their correctness. The fixed capital 
accounts constitute in effect an inven- 
tory of property by classification under 
particular and similar units. Accord- 
ingly, under this method of inventory, 
if it is not substantiated by proper 
records, endless analysis of accounts 
is required to segregate the charges to 
a particular piece of construction work 
for the purpose of determining the 
amount or reasonableness of its cost. 

Likewise, experience has shown that 
it is an impossible task to determine 
the original cost of any particular item 
of property retired. The trouble arises 
from the impossibility of locating and 
individualizing the original costs and 
associating them with the specific 
physical units abandoned. The result 
is that retirements in this event are 
apt to be credited out at estimated 
figures, or not be creditéd out at all, 
and the plant account will consequently 
to that extent be distorted. This situa- 
tion was very soon recognized. Indeed, 
when regulation was becoming the 
established policy of the states, some of 
the more progressive public utilities 
had already come to realize the need of 
separating their records, both of con- 
struction and of certain maintenance 
work, also under different programs of 
work done. 

The two methods of segregating 
charges to plant investment thus 
adopted are sometimes referred to as 
the “inventory” classification and “proj- 
ect” classification, respectively, of fixed 
capital. The former consists of the 
distribution and detail of charges to 
plant investment by a classification of 
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units of property based upon their 
similarity of use, life, etc., while the 
latter may be defined as the method of 
segregating under special and separate 
accounts all charges and credits relat- 
ing to particular projects. 

The “project” classification of fixed 
capital is usually referred to as the 
“work order” system. Sometimes, also, 
it is referred to as the “job order” 
system. However, the latter title is 
more commonly applied to the system 
of recording the transactions under 
contracts for merchandise and jobbing 
work entered into with customers. For 
practical purposes it is advisable to 
adopt definite distinguishing titles. The 
term “work order” should refer to the 
“project” classification of expenditures 
relating to fixed capital, while the term 
“job order” should refer to ‘work 
chargeable to consumers. 


OTHER ADVANTAGES OF THE WORK 
ORDER SYSTEM 


The work order system has many ad- 
vantages in addition to those _ that 
accrue from corrective accounting. The 
procedure under it usually requires that 
the cost of work on given projects be 
accurately estimated in advance and 
that the work be passed upon by 
properly authorized officials before it 
is commenced. This procedure places 
the control of all expenditures for con- 
struction and reconstruction directly in 
the hands of the managing officials. 
In this way, the finances of the utility 
may be prearranged to care for the 
planned expenditures; the estimates 
may be scanned and checked up and 
economies be effected thereby; the ad- 
visability of proceeding with’ proposed 
work may be determined from a com- 
parison of the estimated costs with the 
estimated revenues to be derived there- 
from, and after the work is completed 
the actual costs may be compared with 
the estimated costs with a view to de- 
tecting waste in materials used or in 
failure to account for scrap retired. 
The detailed costs then available may, 
also, be used for purposes of calcula- 
tions of probable costs of work under 
consideration in the future. And 
further, these same costs may be made 
the basis for computations accompany- 
ing requests for credit through loans 
and for petitions to commissions for 
permission to increase capital liabili- 
ties. All these benefits, and _ still 
others, are derived from proper work 
order records. 


Wuat Is A BupGeET? 


Just as the work order system should 
be used as a guide for the efficient and 
economic supervision of individual 
projects, so it is essential that ways 
and means be devised by a proper ac- 
counting procedure of charting and 
planning into definite programs all 
future operations. This procedure is 
afforded by the “budget.” The 
“budget” is a prearranged schedule and 
plan for the future conduct of the busi- 
ness. While in its ordinary use it 
refers primarily to a worked-out plan 
for the management of the finances of 
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a company, it is really, with all its 
supplemental data, a summarized 
exhibit of the application of foresight 
in the formulation of all the future 
policies of the business. In _ other 
words, it is the function of the budget 
to attempt to predetermine the future. 

Both the “work order system” and 
the “budget system” are designed 
principally to produce economy in ex- 
penditures. In this respect they really 
go hand in hand. The one is the means 
for a preconceived financial program 
for the future growth of the operations 
of the utility prepared under the direct 
supervision of the officers, while the 
other is, in part, the medium for the 
efficient control of expenditures in- 
curred in carrying out this preconceived 
plan. Thus the budget, in the first 
instance, is the guide for future work- 
crder operations, and thereupon the 
actual costs and other data assembled 
under the work orders in turn become 
useful in the preparation of future 
budgets. 


VOUCHER SYSTEM INDISPENSABLE 


The accounting profession is quite 
generally in agreement that today a 
voucher system of some form is indis- 
pensable to an efficient public utility 
accounting practice. The primary func- 
tion of the voucher system is to secure, 
for purposes of accounting record, 
positive evidence of the payment of 
particular liabilities. This end is ac- 
complished by the use of a form of 
voucher or voucher check so used as to 
secure a receipted bill. But as a 
system, the voucher system consists, 
also, of a well ordered procedure for 
the verification and approval of invoices 
and for preparing, filing, paying and 
indexing the vouchers issued upon 
them. In the main, the _ essential 
features of this procedure are the same 
wherever the voucher system is used. 
Yet it must be elaborated upon more or 
less to meet the needs of individual 
companies. This, again, is a respon- 
sibility of the accountant. : 

Through the medium of the voucher 
system and of other records, the cash 
funds of a public utility are accounted 
for and safeguarded most carefully. 
The need for such care is self-evident. 
Yet money is valuable only as a 
medium of exchange, and since a large 
proportion of the funds of a utility is 
used in the acquisition of materials and 
supplies, it follows that proper and 
adequate records to record the purehase 
and use of materials and supplies are 
likewise essential, although this fact 
is not always so fully recognized or 
appreciated. 

Materials and supplies constitute one 
of the primary elements of cost in the 
rendering of public utility service. For 
the most part they must be purchased 
in advance of their immediate use; that 
is, the needs of the public utility busi- 
ness require the keeping on hand of a 
considerable stock of supplies. The 
primary purpose of material records is 
to account accurately for, and to pre- 
serve the value of, the stock of mate- 
vials thus carried on hand. Being re- 


ceived for the payment of money, and 


in fact being the equivalent of money, 
they should be safeguarded as such. 
Accounting for stores, therefore, is a 
work of large consequence. The task 
of the accountant extends to the adapta- 
tion of the system to the scope of ‘the 
operations of the company, and as well 
to regular checks of its current effec- 
tiveness, for materials accounting is 
very largely dependent upon the human 
element. If the procedure is correct 
and it is operated efficiently, it should 
serve (1) to avoid thefts of supplies, 
(2) to eliminate wasteful use thereof, 


(3) to effect a systematic method of. 


ordering goods, (4) to produce an ac- 
curate distribution of materials and 
supplies to appropriate construction or 
expense accounts, (5) to set up a 
definite method for the disposition of 
scrap, and (6) to simplify the work of 
periodically inventorying materials and 
supplies on hand. 

Confronted with this array of 
benefits accruing from a proper pro- 
cedure in the handling of materials and 
supplies, utilities and accountants are 
given ample excuse for exercising a 
diligent endeavor for greater efficiency 
in the operation of their stores depart- 
ments. 


STANDARDIZED ACCOUNTING NOT 
A FINALITY 


Thus public utility accounting reveals 
itself as a highly specialized and effec- 
tively standardized procedure. Because 
it was indispensable to governmental 
department having control over rates, 
service, finance and taxation, its use in 
the regulated enterprises is far in ad- 
vance of that in the so-called private 
industries. 

In the uniform classifications of ac- 
counts that have been developed there 
have been applied certain underlying 
principles to all classes and sizes of 
utilities. These principles recognize 
that in the main the accounting prob- 
lems of one state or one utility are 
really the accounting problems of all. 
The design has been to create a pro- 
cedure correct in principle and logical 
in scheme throughout the entire public 
utility field. Its development has been 
a gradual evolution, occasioned by a 
search, as it were, for “a common 
language of accounts.” 

Yet it would, indeed, be far from 
the truth to say that public utility ac- 
counting is, or ever will be, a copy-book 
method of accounting. Standardized 
accounting is not a finality. Neither is 
a knowledge of standardized accounting 
a finality. Speaking metaphorically, it 
is not merely an anchor to which to tie, 
but a chart and compass by which to 
navigate. But it is merely a plan, and 
no plan will work itself. It must be 
given the direction of human judgment 
and discretion. Accounting differs in 
no way from other businesses or pro- 
fessions. Outside of certain guiding 
principles, no definite rules can be laid 
down for engineering, or medicine, or 
manufacturing, and none can be made 
for accounting. The standards fixed 
and adopted in public utility account- 


ing are merely the guiding principles. 
Although they are an exhibit of a rare 
attainment in accounting, they remain 
but abstract “standards,” without the 
application of those human qualities 
which in all worldly affairs make for 
what is commonly termed “success.” 
Among the first of these necessary 
attributes which the accountant should 
bring to the solution of the problems of 
the future is “initiative.” Initiative 
consists to a large degree-in the ap- 
plication of common sense. The ap- 
plication of common sense to account- 
ing distinguishes accounting from book- | 
keeping. It involves the original plan- | 


‘ning and the subsequent interpretation 


of the work of bookkeeping. Hence 
without originality, initiative and in- 
dividuality the accountant becomes 
merely a bookkeeper. He also needs 
physical as well as mental good health. 
And again, he must have confidence in 
himself and in the future of public 
utility accounting as a field for con- 
structive endeavor; he must have 
personality and character. 

The responsibility of the accountant 
is a large one. He is the only official j 
who has equal contact with every other | 
department and activity of the utility. 
His duties require that he be interested 
in and know the facts of every part of 
the history and work of its organiza- 
tion. Good accountancy requires it. 
Every department and every man must 
be drawn upon for the facts, if the ac- 
counting records are to be exact. This 
is a work of no small magnitude. The 
accountant must train himself to 
shoulder these responsibilities. 

Accounting records are the instru- | 
ment by which the manner of the dis- 
charge of the tremendous trust re- 
posed in managing officials by investors 
is exhibited. The accountant is thereby 
placed in direct control of the destinies 
of business. He is one of its executive 
officials, its principal business adviser. — 
If he is to meet his full responsibilities, 
his education cannot be wholly in the 
field of accounting. The scope of his 
vision must extend to the field of law, 
banking, finance, labor, psychology, and, 
in fact, to a clear perspective of all 
the activities of our social and economic 
life. 

With your permission, I will leave 
off as I began, quoting an adage, the 
common adage, “A stream cannot rise 
higher than its source.” Likewise, a — 
public utility cannot achieve greater 
success or attain a higher degree of 
progress than the ambitions and at- 
tainments held out for it by its offi- 
cials. Let the success and progress of 
the nation’s public service corporations, — 
which have been so noteworthy in the 
past, not be limited in the future by a 
lack of vision on the part of its ac- 
counting officials. 

Finally, out of a considerable experi- 
ence close to public and utility service, 

I have an unshaken faith that if 

the utilities and commissions continue — 
to meet the obligations of the future — 
as they have met the demands of the — 
past they will have earned the lasting — 
praise of all coming generations. 
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Welding as 


Practiced by Electric Railways 


A Symposium 


Papers Forming Basis of Discussion at Joint Meeting of American Welding | 
Society and American Electric Railway Engineering Association at Chicago 
Convention—Fields of the Several Varieties of Welding Were Outlined 


convention of the American Elec- 

tric Railway Engineering Asso- 

ciation this year was the joint meeting 

with the American Welding Society. 

Papers were read by representatives of 

' the Welding Society, the electric rail- 
ways and manufacturers. 

In opening the symposium C. A. Mc- 
Cune, president American Welding So- 
ciety, explained the organization of his 
association and the field which it is en- 
deavoring to cover. It was organized 
to provide united and co-operative ac- 
tion and extend the knowledge of the 
art of welding by every recognized 
process; also its field of industrial ap- 
plication. This is accomplished through 
society activities, the American Bureau 
of Welding and the society Journal. 

Sections of the society are now or- 


: NOVEL FEATURE of the annual 


ganized in nine leading industrial cen- | 


ters. Regular monthly meetings are 
held in each, at which papers and lec- 
tures form the basis of discussion. 


WHat Is THE AMERICAN BUREAU OF 
WELDING? 


The American Bureau of Welding 
Was organized by the society and the 
Division of Engineering of the National 
Research Council, as an advisory com- 
mittee on welding research and stand- 
ardization. The bureau is the research 
department of the society. It is made 
up of one representative each from a 
number of co-operating organizations, 

_ E. M. T. Ryder being the representative 
of the American Electric Railway As- 
sociation. 

The Journal of the society is a 
monthly publication distributed free to 
members. It covers the latest develop- 
ments in welding, the progress made by 
research committees of the bureau and 
their findings, news of local sections, 
employment opportunities, etc. 

t Mr. McCune was followed by W: 

Spraragen, secretary of the American 
Bureau of Welding, who explained in 

detail the organization and method of 

operation of the bureau. This, he said, 
is a joint advisory committee of the 
_ American Welding Society and the Di- 

vision of Engineering, National Re- 
_ search Council. 

_ The Council is a co-operative organi- 

zation of American societies organized 
+ in 1916, under the charter of the Na- 

_ tional ‘Academy of Sciences, to co-ordi- 

nate the research facilities of the coun- 


try for work on war problems. In 1918, 
by executive order of the President of 
the United States, it was reorganized 
as a permanent body for the promotion 
of research- and the dissemination of 
scientific knowledge for the national 
well-being. 

The council is not a governmental 
bureau, although it is in close and cor- 
dial relations with the government. It 
is supported in part by a $5,000,000 gift 
made by the Carnegie Corporation in 
December, 1919. A building is under 
erection in Washington for the joint 
use of the council and the National 
Academy of Sciences. 

The Division of Engineering is one 
of thirteen divisions of the council, and 
it, with the assistance of an advisory 
committee or board for each field of 
engineering, plans programs for proj- 
ects brought to it or proposed by it, 
aids in organizing the interested group, 
finds men and means for carrying out 
the plans, co-ordinates the work of so- 
cieties, industries, governmental, bu- 
reaus, universities and individuals, and 
in general stimulates research on the 
problems selected. Work on each prob- 
lem is conducted under the supervision 
of a research committee, led by a chair- 
man who is a recognized expert. 

The American Bureau of Welding is 
organized to foster the improvement of 
welding methods, material and equip- 
ment and to establish codes and stand- 
ards. Its director is Prof. C. A. Adams 
of Harvard University. 

The procedure developed by the bu- 
reau for its work consists somewhat as 
follows: (a) Preparation of bibliog- 
raphy and critical summary of present 
knowledge. (b) Consideration of sum- 
mary and laying out of specific tests. 
(c) Assignment of definite portions of 
the program to appropriate labora- 
tories, sub-committees, companies or in- 
dividuals. (d) Stimulation of research 
in this field as may be fitting, by indi- 
viduals, government bureaus, corpora- 
tions or universities. 


WELDED RAIL JOINTS 


The subject of rail joint welding was 
covered by E. M. T. Ryder, engineer of 
way Third Avenue Railway System, 
New York, N. Y. He said that way 
engineers find this subject fascinating, 
besides promising substantially to solve 
one of the most serious track problems. 
At the same time it carries a lurking 


danger in the allurement it offers for 
experimentation on a large scale, with 
unknown ultimate expense. 

Taking up the history of the subject, 
Mr. Ryder called attention to the fact 


‘that the Falk cast-weld joint was in use 


before horse cars disappeared, and 
Lorain bar welds were being tried out 
nearly thirty years ago. Cast-weld 
joints were installed in Brooklyn in 
1890 on old rail and in 1894 in St. Louis 
on new rail. Five hundred thousand of 
these joints were installed in five years. 

To the Lorain Steel Company and its 
predecessor, the Johnson Company, is 
due the credit for making a success of 
the bar-weld joint, the pioneer work of 
which was done in 1894. The original 
bar weld has been improved by the ad- 
dition of a chock block welded under 
the head of the rail directly at the joint 
and also welded to the web of the rail 
and to the main welding bar. Some 
800,000 bar welds have been installed. 

The Lorain Steel Company is now 
also installing a butt weld under the 
Jacobs patents, upward of 1,000 hav- 
ing been put in during the past year. 


PROGRESS OF THE ELECTRIC SEAM WELD 


As to the electric seam weld, this 

type was first developed on a commer- 
jal scale in Germany and introduced 

into this country in 1914 by the Atlan- 
tic Welding Company. Four years be- 
fore that date, however, joints designed 
by C. F. Gailor had been installed in 
track in Hartford, Conn., using acety- 
lene gas in making the weld. 

The Atlantic Welding Company in its 
first work in New York City used 
double refined iron plates, Swedish iron 
rods and a semi-automatic control for 
the electrode holders, the current being 
obtained from imported motor-genera- 
tor sets weighing 5 tons. Changes were 
gradually made to the present methods, 
using steel plates and rods and hand 
control for the electrodes with generat- 
ing apparatus light enough to be moved 
about by two or three men. 

As to method of reducing voltage for 
the arc, the resistance method is also 
in use and both metallic and carbon 
electrodes havé their advocates. 

In describing present conditions, Mr. 
Ryder used the term “experimental or 
developmental” and said that an im- 
partial observer could hardly say that 
we have reached normalcy. 

Thermit welding, said Mr. Ryder, was 
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introduced into the United States in 
1904 and has had three principal stages 
of development. The first was that in 
which the face and web of the weld only 
were welded. In the second stage the 
rails were separated, the thermit cast- 
ing filling the entire space, and form- 
ing part of the running surface of the 
rail. The third, or present method, in- 
troduced ten years ago, involves insert- 
ing a head shim of rail steel to form 
the running surface, the thermit steel 
welding the rest of the section includ- 
ing, in girder rails, the lip and the out- 
side of the head. Recent improvements 
have cut down the amount of thermit 
metal and of manual labor required, 
while at the same time increasing the 
reliability of the process. 

Mr. Ryder next took up the present 
conditions in the art of welding rail 
joints and, by quoting from progress 
report No. 1 of the committee on welded 


rail joints, he showed that the whole art - 


is yet in its embryonic stage. This led 
to a statement of the importance of 
co-operation to secure satisfactory fu- 
ture development. Scientific study of 
such complicated problems as exist in 
the production of welded rail joints, 
said he, can be undertaken to advan- 
tage only under expert direction and 
with adequate resources. Both of these 
requirements seem in a fair way to be 
met by the organization of the com- 
mittee on welded rail joints. This com- 
mittee should have the backing of the 
entire electric railway industry. 


WELDING IN ELECTRIC RAILWAY SHOPS 


In discussing welding for car mainte- 
nance, J. S. McWhirter, superintendent 
of equipment and buildings Third Ave- 
nue Railway System, referred to the 
extent of the system with which he is 
connected and the advantages of hav- 
ing all but minor welding repairs done 
at a central repair shop. At present, 
the Third Avenue Railway is doing 40 
per cent of its welding with the graphite 
electrode, 55 per cent with the metallic 
electrode and 5 per cent with the oxy- 
acetylene torch. The equipment used 
consists of five constant-energy, 200- 
amp. individual motor-generator sets 
and two constant-potential motor-gen- 
erator sets, one of 300-amp. rating and 
one of 400-amp. rating. The company 
still uses two banks of resistances fed 
by the railway circuit, but it is plan- 
ning to replace these resistances as fast 
as the development of the art and oper- 
ating economy justify the change. 

The oxyacetylene torch is used prin- 
cipally for repairing bronze armature 
bearings, brushholders and like parts. 
This is preferred to electric welding for 
such metals because of the objectionable 
fumes which result when bronze is 
welded with the are. When electric 
welding was first undertaken, the 
graphite electrode was used, but the 
company has gradually changed over 
toward the metallic electrode, as welds 
made by this latter method have proved 
more satisfactory when subjected to 
stress. 

The present welding organization con- 
sists of one foreman, who devotes about 
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60 per cent of his time to other work, 
one semi - automatic - welding - machine 
operator, four metallic-electrode weld- 
ers, two carbon-are welders and one 
oxyacetylene welder. This force has 
been found sufficient to do all the weld- 
ing necessary for maintaining 1,600 
cars and, in addition, for a consider- 
able amount of reconstruction work. 
The volume of work turned out runs to 
about 25,000 lb. of bare soft steel weld- 
ing and 1,500 lb. of manganese bronze 
per year. The average amounts of 
metal used per operator with the three 
types of welding are 1.2 lb. per man 
per hour with the metallic electrode, 1.6 
lb. with the graphite electrode, and 0.6 
lb. with the oxyacetylene torch. 


WHAT THE THIRD AVENUE DOES IN THE 
SHop ALONG WELDING LINES 


Referring to the .various classes of 
work done, Mr. McWhirter said that the 
biggest routine welding job is the re- 
building of worn axle-bearing seats on 
cast-steel motor shells of 65-hp. motors. 
Two of these shells are welded per 
day, one operator hand welding with 
#s-in. metallic electrodes and one 
operator working with 4-in. metallic 
electrodes fed by the semi-automatic 
welding machine. The concave sur- 
faces of the axle bearing seats do not 
permit the use of full automatic 
machines. The welding and reinforcing 
of cast-steel and forged truck frames is 
now done with 2-in. metallic electrodes, 


and very satisfactory results are 
secured. 

Gear-case welding also has proved 
very economical. Mr. McWhirter 


estimated the annual saving on gear 
cases alone as about $12,000 for his 
company. Most of the gear cases 
welded are of malleable iron. 

In regard to the welding of axles, 
Mr. McWhirter said that when the 
automatic welding machine was first 
developed, one of these was installed on 
a second-hand lathe and used for weld- 
ing axles. The deposited metal was 
laid on in the form of a screw thread 
as the axle revolved in the lathe. A 
careful record was kept of all welded 
axles, and it was found that these 
broke through the welds at from six to 
nine months of service. Investigation 
of the cause of these breakages showed 
them to be due to the quenching action 
of the mass of the axle upon the surface 
of the axle subject to the heat of the 
arc, the result being a hard and brittle 
layer of metal surrounding the axle im- 
mediately under the soft deposited 
metal. It was found that this hard 
layer could be removed successfully by 
annealing the welded axle under close 
temperature control, but after the axle 
was annealed, it was necessary to 
remove the warpage caused by the an- 
nealing and to true the bearing sur- 
face in a lathe. When the cost of the 
labor, material, electric current and 
equipment required to reclaim the axle 
was totaled, it was found that the 
saving was only about 20 per cent of 
the final cost of the new axle. 

Other parts reclaimed by welding are 
brakeshoe heads, brake beams, side and 


_said that one of the most striking de-— 
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center bearings, journal boxes, step 
hangers and other truck and car-body 
parts. Mr. McWhirter estimated the 
annual net saving of these parts to be 
about $45,000. This saving is after 
deduction of other shop labor on the 
reclaimed material and with a liberal | 
allowance for maintenance, deprecia- 
tion and fixed charges on the welding 
equipment, wages of foremen and 
clerks, superintendent, building rental 
and other items of overhead. 


THERMIT IN THE SHOP AND ELSEWHERE | 


The use of thermit welding by elec- j 
tric railways was discussed by J. H. | } 
Deppeler, chief engineer Metal & |) 
Thermit Corporation. Mr. Deppeler 


velopments in the use of thermit by | 
electric railways was for welding rail | 
sections to form frogs and single and 
double-track crossings. This method 
of construction has. advantages over 
the bolted type, and the cost is much 
less than that of manganese. Service 
tests indicate that the thermit type of 
construction has held its own in com- 
parison with other installations costing 
two or three times as much. 

Another use for thermit welding in’ 
the shop is’ in connection with the 
making of compromise joints. Due to 
the increase in the size and depth of | 
rail used by electric railways, most © 
railways have a large variety of sizes 
and types of rails in use, and wherever | 
these sections come together com- 1 
promise joints can be made very satis- | 
factorily with the thermit process. t 

Mr. Deppeler said that several rail- 
ways are obtaining very satisfactory | 
results through the use of thermit | 
welding for motor cases and truck 
frames. With this class of work | 
thermit welding produces a_ great | 


of new parts. 

Oxyacetylene welding in electric | 
railway shops was discussed by T. | 
Gillespie, sales engineer Oxweld | 
Acetylene Company. Mr. Gillespie said” 
that there has been a large increase in 
the use of gas welding and cutting in 
electric railway shops. Gas welding | 
and cutting is now considered aimost | 
indispensable for a very considerable | 
list of operations, particularly for cast- | 
iron welding and for reclamation work | 
where welded joints are subjected to | 
unusual strain and vibrations. 

Referring to the three methods of 
welding, thermit, electric and oxy- 
acetylene, Mr. Gillespie said that he 
considered each to have its particular | 
field of usefulness and economy. 
Thermit welding is generally conceded 
to be superior for joining heavy sec- 
tions and electric welding for use where 
electric current is generated in the 
regular course of a company’s opera- | 
tion as in the electric railway field. It | 
thus possesses certain advantages of | 
economy over other processes. Mr. | 
Gillespie enumerated the large number | 
of uses which electric railways were 
making of the oxyacetylene process | 
and these included all forms of repairs | 
and reclamation work. 
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_ American Association Proceedings 


In Addition to Addresses. from: Distinguished Business Men, the Program 
Contained Stimulating Discussion on Public Relations—Addresses 


HE forty-first annuai convention 
_& of the American Electric Railway 
Association was called to order by 


President Todd at 10:20 a.m. on Tues- 
day, Oct: 4. At that time there was a 


good attendance in the hall, and it later 
inereased to a large audience. 

The first order of business was the 
presentation of the president’s address, 
which will be found in abstract on an- 
other page of: this issue. Then fol- 


_ lewed the address of the executive sec- 


_ Meetings. 
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- 10,353 requests for information. 


retary. ; 
REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


In his report this year J. W. Welsh, 
executive secretary of the American 
Association, departed from precedents 
in matter and form,. placing the statis- 
tical information in a series of appen- 
dixes and devoting the body of his re- 
port to an explanation of what the 
association is trying to do, together 
with a plea for co-operation. To sup- 
plement. the text. he used a number of 
charts showing the organization and 
giving other information. . 
- Mr. Welsh divided the major activi- 
ties of the association into the follow- 
ing seven sections: Committee work, 
publicity, information service, Aera, 
the Washington office, co-operation 
with other associations, and the annual 
convention, midyear meeting and ex- 
hibits. During the year 500 commit- 
teemen, representing fifty different 
‘committees, held approximately 100 
As to publicity work, when 
this was started by the association, 
only twenty companies were doing ad- 
vertising, while today more than 200 
are doing it. Last year the Bureau 
of Information and Service answered 
All 
of the association staff are called upon 
to carry on this work, but personal 
“Mention was made of the work of E. J. 
Murphy, chief statistician, and the re- 
earch work of Miss Julia Kelly, 
ibrarian. Mr. Welsh also mentioned 


i e facet that J. W. Colton comes: be- 
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fore the membership this year for the 


first time as editor of the. association 


¥ 


a The report called attention to the fact 


that in the field of engineering the 
association can assist member com- 


¥ anies when regulations on the part of 
_ public utility commissions or legislation 


in the states may call for special action. 
The association’s special engineer, G. C. 
Hecker, in addition to his work for the 
Engineering Association, is in a posi- 
Mon to act for member companies in 
Such cases and his services are avail- 
ible without charge. 

Referring to the Washington office, 


a 


by. Past-Presidents Were 
of More than 4,000 Broke Record 


SUDCeeReeceeseneteensaneoeceeseceeconoscenosesossssescensssonsenony 


R. I. Topp 


Piri 


Mr. Welsh said that these activities are 
covered by the report of the committee 
on national relations, but- he reminded 
the members that’ the services of the 
office are at their disposal. Com- 
panies coming under the jurisdiction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion may be relieved of the expense of 
having a special representative by ap- 
pointing Charles L. Henry as their 
statutory agent. 

The association is also doing a great 
deal to co-operate with other associa- 
tions. Cordial relations, for example, 
are being established with those having 
to do with establishing standards of 
municipal regulations affecting con- 
struction of track and roadways, etce., 
the regulation of traffic on streets and 
highways, and many others. 

President Todd, in calling for the re- 
port of the treasurer, explained that it 
would be read by Mr. Faber, as the 
treasurer, Barron G. Collier, was pre- 
vented from attendance because he was 
being installed as Deputy Police Com- 
missioner in New York City. A sum- 
mary of the report of the treasurer for 
the nine months ended July 31, 1922, 
follows: 

On July 31, 1922, the cash net bank 
balance was $55,056. The total re- 
ceipts for this period amounted to 
$173,219, of which $142,654 was for 
dues. The corresponding expenditures 
for this period were $104,951, making 
the net income $68,267. Adding this to 
the surplus existing Nov. 1, 1921, of 
$2,372, there was available on July 31, 
1922, a surplus of $70,640. As_ the 
association year does not end until 
Oct. 31, it is not possible to present a 
financial report for the year. The cash 
bank balance on Sept. 30, 1922, was 


Impressive — Attendance 


$77,038.01, but the major portion of the 
association’s expenditures result from 
the holding of the convention and ex- 
hibit, and the principal bills have not 
yet been received: The final audited 
report: for the twelve months ended 
Oet. 31 will be published in complete 
detail in the proceedings of the asso- 
ciation. 

An abstract of the report of the 
finance committee was then read. 


FINANCE 


This committee was created in ac- 
cordance with the provision of the con- 
stitution adopted at the last convention. 
It has investigated and approved 
regular and routine salaries and ex- 
penditures and passed on all other 
expenditures before commitments were 
made. All vouchers were approved by 
the signature of one member of the 
committee, before being sent to the 
treasurer for payment. 

The policy of rigid economy was 
adopted, the personnel was kept down 
to the lowest possible number and no 
salaries were increased without urgent 
cause. Up to this time, in the opinion 
of the committee, the production mark 
of the organization has not suffered 
but the volume has materially increased 
and the expenses for personal effort 
and additional facilities must neces- 
sari'y increase in the future. The ex- 
cellent financial results of this year 
have been made possible almost en- 
tirely by the active, intelligent and 
loyal _ co-operation. of the executive 
secretary and his entire staff. 

As the income of the association is 
limited more or less by the dues, which 
should not be increased at this. time, 
and as expenses will necessarily in- 
crease in the future, the committee 
recommends that the surplus’ of the 
association be gradually built up so 
that it will have sufficient available 
assets for any emergency. 

The report was signed by John H. 
Pardee, chairman; R. P. Stevens and 
J. G. Barry. 

The president then announced the 
committee on resolutions, consisting of 
Thomas N. McCarter, chairman; P. N. 
Jones. W. R. Alberger, P. S. Arkwright 
and H. W. Blake. 


ADDRESS BY H. A. WHEELER 


President Todd then introduced as the 
next speaker Harry A. Wheeler, vice- 
president Union Trust Company, Chi- 
cago, and former president United 
States Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
Wheeler’s. address appears in abstract 
on another page. 

An unannounced number on the pro- 
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gram was an address by Mayor B. F. 


Brough of Toledo, who has been in- - 


strumental in working out on @ con- 
structive basis Toledo’s .city trans- 
portation problem. 


Mayor BrouGH SPEAKS 


Mayor Brough said, in part, that he 
was very much impressed with the 
address of Mr. Wheeler and that he 


was glad to see before him a _ body ' 


of business men gathered from all 
parts of the country to discuss 
business matters. 
this country is a republic. and not 
a democracy, and urged the delegates to 
study the federal constitution, to de- 
termine for themselves ‘what he meant 
by that remark. Continuing, ‘he’ said 
that he was present because his prob- 
lems, to a certain extent, are railway 
problems. In Toledo the street rail- 
way system is being operated under 
the plan of service at cost, and there- 
fore the fares are determined by the 
amount of business which the company 
does. When he became Mayor on Jan. 
1, 1922, he found the ridiculous situa- 
tion of a practically municipally owned 
transportation system being run down 
because the city was permitting direct 
competition of jitney buses with that 
line. The city was interested because 
the fares depended on the receipts. He 
believed that a transportation system 
in a city the size of Toledo has neces- 
sarily got to be a monopoly. It is all 
right to have bus service and other 
forms of transportation, but they must 
operate simply as feeders and helpers 
to the one principal form of trans- 
portation which must necessarily be 
maintained if the people are going to 
have.a big, growing city. Toledo has 
gone so far under its present plan that 
it is doing the paving between the 
tracks and taking the money out of the 
general fund; in other words, it is 
spreading the whole cost of that pay- 
ing throughout the city on the princi- 
ple, which he thinks is correct, that 
the trarsportation is absolutely a 
necessity for every one in the city re- 
gardless of whether he has a Ford or 
a Packard, or any other form of trans- 
portation, so that he can ride in a vehi- 
cle of his own and never patronize the 
street railway company. 


TELEGRAMS READ 


President Todd then read telegrams 
from Lord Ashfield, better known to 
American electric railway men as Al- 
bert Stanley, giving his greetings and 
best wishes for a successful convention, 
and also from Past-President P. H. 
Gadsden, who voiced regret that unex- 
pected business detained him from at- 
tending the convention. 

President Todd next introduced M. C, 
Brush, senior vice-president of the 
American International Corporation, 
Philadelphia, who took charge of the 
meeting during the symposium on pub- 
lic relations. Before introducing the 
speakers, Mr. Brush made a few com- 
ments of his own on this subject. His 
remarks and those of the other speak- 
ers appear elsewhere in this issue. 


He declared ’ that’ 
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Wednesday Session 


The Wednesday morning séssion was 
called to order promptly at 10 o’clock 
by President Todd. The first order of 
business was the presentation of a 


number of committee reports, and the 


following were presented: 


COMPANY: AND ASSOCIATE fkivias reotines 


New company members’ for the year 
were reported by the committee on 
company and associate membership to 
number sixty-three, which is approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the number of 
the roll-of Sept. 20, 1922. There was 
a loss of five railway members, a gain 


of ten manufacturer members, and fif- — 


teen companies were elected to the new 
grade of associate membership. The 
net gain in company members was 
twenty, the present total therefore 
being just two less than 600. 

The association’s advertising section 
was credited with substantial aid to the 
committee, particularly in the prepara- 
tion of a display card embodying the 
emblem, adhesive seals for use on cor- 
respondence, and a booklet entitled 
“Why Belong to the American Electric 
Railway Association?” The campaign. 
was carried on by dividing the country 
into local sections which were assigned 
to members of the committee. W. R. 
Alberger received honorable mention 
for bringing in a total of six railways 
and one manufacturer. 

This report was signed by F. R. 
Coates, chairman; W. R. Alberger, 
F. G. Buffe, L. E. Gould, J. H. Hanna, 


P. N. Jones, M. B. Lambert, Henry H. 


Norris, W. S. Rodger, E. M. Walker, 
E. P. Waller, Rolla Wells and E. F. 
Wickwire. 


CONSTITUTION AND By-LAWS 


For the committee on constitution 
and by-laws, the chairman, L. S. Storrs, 
referred to the letters sent to the mem- 
bership on Aug. 9 and 28 regarding a 
proposed revision of the constitutien 
and by-laws with respect to the number 
of. regular meetings of the executive 
committee. The revision referred to 
consists in a change in the plan. for 
holding regular monthly meetings to 
one involving a total of nine regular 
meetings during the association year. 
Three of the regular meetings are pro- 
posed to be held at the time of the 
meetings of the association, one imme- 
diately before the annual convention, 
one immediately thereafter and one at 
the time of the midyear meeting. The 
time and place of the remaining regular 
meetings would be fixed by the execu- 
tive committee at its first meeting in 
the association year. Special meetings 
would be callable by the president or 
any five members of the executive com- 
mittee, and seven voting members 
would constitute a quorum. 

Mr. Storrs explained that while there 
has been an exceptionally large attend- 
ance at the monthly meetings during 
the past year and many matters of im- 
portance have come up each time for 
action, the general belief on the part 


“existence with the adoption of the new 


'With the active co-operation of the 
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of the executive committee was that the 
present plan allows too short a period 
between meetings and imposes an un- 
necessary burden of time and expense 
upon the members of the committee. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The publications committee came into 
constitution at the 1921 annual meeting. 


executive secretary general direction 
has been assumed of editing all matters 
presented for publication. ae 

Acting upon what.appeared to be y 
general feeling, as expressed ‘at the {i 
last annual meeting, it “seemed *neces> | 
sary to ‘make” some’ changes. in the 
editorial policy’ of Aera; and to’ accom: | 
plish this and relieve’ the executive ‘sec- | 
retary as much ‘as “possible it’ was de- | 
cided to employ as editor a man having 
a broad experience in the publishing 
field as well as detailed knowledge of 
the industry. John ‘W.' Colton was 
selected. Improvement can be made 
only through the whole-hearted co- | 
operation of everybody who has the | 
interest of the industry at heart. Listed, 
the aims of Aera include the following: | 

To be an atithoritative, strong, able, | 
forceful publication: ' 

To keep electric railway men fully | 
informed of changing conditions. 

To speak with authority on matters | 
that affect the very foundations of the #) 
industry. 

To interpret developments ‘and weld | 
together and harmonize the purposes of 
the industry throughout the entire land. ‘o 

To be the official publication i in which | 
record is. made of the work of the ) 
association. ‘ 

To be the personal organ of every | 
member of the association. | 

To publish in concise form statistics, 
quotations . from reports, important 
court. decisions. and other matters that 
are vital in their effect on the industry, | 
so as to assist executives in obtaining 
data needed for addresses before local 
clubs,, chambers of commerce and the | 
like. 

To be intensely interesting. not oni 
to. executives .and officials but to the 
employees, company section members, | 
public utility commissions and. to the | 
public;. which is especially interested — 
in the maintenance of electric railway) | 
service. 

To be conducted so that every branchil 
of the industry may learn something | 
in it of interest, and every branch may 
learn what other branches are doing. 

To. teach the’ realization of the inter- | 
dependence of all of the branches of 
the business. 

To publish digested interpretive in 
formation.on: new forms of franchises, | 
new methods of control, newly devel- 
oped vehicles for public transportation, 
new aspects of the ever-present prob- | 
lems of financing, competition to elec-— 
tric railways, legal principles govern- 
ing protection of capital invested in 
public service corporations, importa 
ventures in municipal ownership and 
operation, and other developments. 
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be used 
_ interviews, etc. 
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Not in any way to compete with the 
present excellent trade publications. 

The method of treatment proposed is: 
To be dignified without being dull, to 
be snappy without being impertinent 
and offensive; to be earnest and sincere 
without being solemn, to be construc- 
tive, helpful, courageous and informa- 
tive. 

The report was signed by L. S. Storrs, 
chairman; Harlow C. Clark, E. C. Faber, 
M. B. Lambert, C. E. Morgan, Charles 
GC. Peirce, A. M. Robinson and Martin 
Schreiber. 

Following the presentation of this 
report Mr. Storrs appealed to company 
executives and members of the associa- 
tion in general to send advice to help 


the committee and editor of Aera to 


find the best and most useful place in 
the field for Aera service. 
The report of the publicity commit- 


_ tee was then presented by J. N. Shan- 


nahan, its chairman. An abstract is 


given below: 
PUBLICITY 


The publicity committee has con- 
tinued to direct the work of the adver- 
tising section of the association, in 
co-operation with the committee of one 
hundred. It reports a greatly widened 
interest in public relations, publicity 
and advertising work in the industry 
and a marked contrast in public condi- 
tions to those when the section was or- 
ganized two years ago. Out of 239 
companies, representing one-half the 
mileage of the country, 207 are adver- 
tising in newspapers or through com- 
pany channels or both, and only thirty- 
two are doing no advertising. These 
thirty-two represent only 5 per cent of 
the mileage of the 207. The advertising 
section is called upon frequently by 
national news associations, newspapers, 
magazines, special writers and others 
for help in the preparation of special 
material, and its news releases enjoy 
a high standing. 

The service performed by the section 
includes the following: 

Preparing booklets and advertising 
material dealing with current situa- 
tions and forwarding this matter regu- 
larly to all electric railway companies 
in the United States. 

Giving counsel for special campaigns 
when requested by individual com- 
panies. 

/ Co- cote Ane with the committee of 
Be ristucbaters in preparing goodwill 
electric railway advertising literature. 

Issuing a monthly bulletin called 
Truth, containing news items, edi- 
torial comments and other material to 
in house organs, speeches, 


Co-operating with state committees 
on public utility information, the 
‘N.E.L.A., A.G.A., and other national 
organizations. : 

Preparing association advertising 
copy for membership drives, conven- 
tions and other activities. 

Suggesting and arranging special 


advertising features for regular occa- 


sions, such as National Electric Rail- 
way Day. | 
The director also attends state and 


local conventions and meetings and 
talks on public relations and advertis- 
ing problems. 

The report gives a list of the book- 
lets, posters, etc., issued during the 
year, an elaboration of a number of 
the services mentioned above, and an 
account of the organization of a pub- 
licity men’s committee, consisting of 
the publicity men of a number of large 
companies, to offer advice to the pub- 


A Telegram from 
CHARLES M. ScHWAB 


to the Convention 
Thursday said: 


“We have great reason to be 
optimistic today over the fu- 
ture economic condition of 
the country. We have been 
threugh a trying period, but 
-my own personal feeling is 
that we shall emerge once 
again into the sunlight of good 
business. The period through 
which we have just passed has | 
been to business as a period 
of training is to an athlete. 
Sacrifices have been made by 
almost all of us, but it is well 
. to remember that it is only by 
sacrifice that we progress. 
The personal note which I 
wish to sound at the present 
time is that the opportunity of 
this country to continue to be 
the workshop of the world to 
an even greater extent than 
ever before is limited only by 
her capacity for hard work 
and sound business judgment. 
Qualities which have made 
America great will make her 
still greater in the future.” 


licity committee as to methods for 
improving its work. In conclusion the 
report refers to May 4, 1923, as mark- 
ing the thirty-fifth anniversary of the 
completion of the first commercially 
successful overhead trolley line in the 
United States and recommends that 
this be made the occasion of a national 
celebration of the greatest possible 
magnitude. The members of the com- 
mittee on publicity were: J. N. Shan- 
nahan, chairman; Barron G. Collier, 
vice-chairman; P. S. Arkwright, Walter 
A. Draper, L. E. Gould, W. F. Ham, 
S. W. Huff, H. D. Shute and L. S. 
Storrs. 

Mr. Shannahan said in addition, to 
indicate the effectiveness of the work 
of the director of the advertising sec- 
tion, that with nineteen conventions in 
Chicago already on the third day of the 
convention more than 4,000 newspaper 
column inches of publicity on the con- 
vention had appeared in Chicago 
papers. 

The report of the committee of one 
hundred was presented by A. W. Brady 
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in the absence of Guy E. Tripp, the 
chairman of the committee. An ab- 
stract will be published later. 

W. 4H. Sawyer, chairman of the com- 
mittee on co-operation with state and 
sectional associations, presented the re- 
port of that committee. An abstract 
follows: 


CO-OPERATION WITH STATE AND 
SECTIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


The committee on co-operation with 
state and sectional associations is, as 
the name indicates, a committee on co- 
operation serving as a connecting 
co-operating link between each of the 
different state and sectional associa- 
tions and between these associations 
and the American Electric Railway 
Association. This committee is a new 
committee and has no defined functions 
other than to co-operate to the greatest 
extent practicable. 

Each member and each association : 
has been requested to furnish each and 
every other member and association 
with copies of all letters, data and in- 
formation sent out to its own member- 
ship, the thought being that in this 
way each association could be posted 
and informed as to the functioning of 
each other association. The plan if 
strictly followed out will be very help- 
ful and will make this committee a 
most important one. 

The committee has been somewhat 
disappointed that up to the present 
there has not been the co-operation be- 
tween the different associations that 
should be. It has not been feasible to 
reap the full benefit from the possi- 
bilities of this committee due to the 
fact that a number of the state and 
sectional associations have not consid- 
ered that what they were doing was 
important enough to keep others 
advised. 

In addition to advising each other 
as to association details, one of the 
functions naturally falling to this com- 
mittee should be to keep the parent 
association advised of such legislative 
and regulatory proposals as are of 
national interest. The parent associa- 
tion can then co-operate and can also 
assist with data and information as 
to what has been done elsewhere along 
the same lines. 

The report was signed by W. H. 
Sawyer, chairman. 

The report of the committee on com- 
pany section and individual member- 
ship was then made by Martin 
Schreiber, its chairman. 

The feature of the morning session 
was the report of the committee on 
nominations and the election of officers. 
The list of officers elected is given else- 
where in these columns. 

The next report received was that by 
the committee on valuation, presented 
by J. P. Barnes, chairman... An ab- 
stract is presented herewith. 


VALUATION 


The committee on valuation reported 
that the most recent decisions uphold 
“fair value of the property . . at the 
time of the inquiry” as the proper base 
for rate making. There is. still much 
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nance”; this, however, is more a ques- 
tion of accounting than valuation ex- 
cept for its effect on valuation made on 
a basis of “cost less depreciation.” 

The principal work of the committee 
has been to carry on the study recom- 
mended by the 1921 committee of 
“yardstick” methods of valuation. De- 
tails of two particular valuations show 
the efficacy of this method: 

1. The Connecticut Company (for 
specific details see Electric Railway 
Journal, vol. 57, pages 947 and 985, 
issues of May 21 and May 28, 1921). 
Two principles were the basis of this 
valuation: 

a. The determination of hidden 
quantities and fixing of unit cost are 
matters of opinion and different results 
may be obtained by different values. 

b. While there is a variation in 
minor details of property, the major 
part of these differences do not appre- 
ciably affect the total cost. 

These two principles led to two con- 
clusions: 

a. There is little warrant for mak- 
ing a highly detailed appraisal of a 
part of the property if at much less 
cost these facts can be found with at 
least the degree of accuracy obtained in 
the case of another and considerable 
portion of the same property. 

b. Specific record of each minor 
difference is unnecessary if average 
figures can be applied to groups of 
such differing elements. 

The committee gave reasons for the 
accuracy of yardstick methods, and 
indicated the limitations within which 
the methods may be applied. Checks 
on the method are given from work 
done under Professor Swain where 
both yardstick valuations and figures 
of cost were compared, showing varia- 
tions of from 0.7 to 5.6 per cent. 

2. The Louisville Railway, of which 
six rapid valuations and one detailed 
valuation were made by various agen- 
cies, the six rapid valuations giving an 
average figure 3.4 per cent higher than 
the detailed valuation. 

The committee recommended: 

a. That wherever applicable the 
yardstick method of valuation be em- 
ployed. 

b. ‘That the committee for next year 
endeavor to complete arrangements 
with the National Association of Rail- 
way and Public Utilities Commission- 
ers, in a search for broad, fundamental 
principles of valuation. 

ec. That a study be made of “price 
trends” and a method worked out. by 
which they may be used in determining 
the ‘fair value of the property useful 
and used by the company, at the time 
of the inquiry.” The report was signed 
by: James P. Barnes, 
Arthur W. Brady, Robert M. Feustel, 
Williston Fish, J. H. Hanna, W. H. 
Maltbie, A. T;- Perkins, Albert S. 
Richey, W. H. Sawyer and. Paul Shoup. 

Following this report the following 
letter from Albert T. Perkins, manager 
for the ‘receivers, United Railways. of 
St. Louis, was read: 


- “The first- of the three recommenda- 


chairman; - 


wherever applicable the “yardstick” 
method of valuation be employed.’ 
While signing the report of the com- 
mitee I felt that some interpretation of 
the qualification ‘wherever applicable’ 
should be made. My understanding of 
that qualification is about as follows: 

“Yardstick methods are applicable: 
(1) when valuations are carried out 
jointly by corporations and commis- 
sions for taxation assessment purposes, 
when no third parties appear; (2) 
when valuations are carried out jointly 
by corporations and commissions for 
rate-making or reorganization pur- 
poses when no third parties, such as 


municipalities, civic associations, etc.,; - 


are contestants, and when court re- 
view is not probable; (3) when valua- 
tions are made by representatives of 
financial institutions; where the «gen- 
eral character and extent of plant are 
to be appraised for financial standing. 

“Yardstick methods are not appli- 
cable: (1) when valuations for rate- 
making or reorganization purposes are 
earried on before public commissions 
and the extent and value of the prop- 
erty are contested by third parties, 
such as municipalities, civic associa- 
tions, etc.; (2) when court review of 
the results will probably be necessary. 

“These explanations seem to me to be 
quite necessary, especially when po- 
litical considerations become a factor. 
Unfortunately there seem to be some 
‘engineers’ who seem willing to make up 
so-called’ ‘valuations’ on ‘yardstick’ 
methods in almost any way to meet the 
desires of politician clients. That sort 
of thing has to be met in controversies 
before public service commissions and 
courts. In such cases you might have 
your own ‘yardstick’ valuations by the 
most reputable engineers you can find 
and then you would have to establish 
before’ the commission or before the 
court the fact that your own engineers 
are reliable and that the engineers of 
the other parties are unreliable and un- 
worthy of credence, and perhaps more 
difficult still, you would have to es- 
tablish that same thing in the public 
press.” 

W. H. Sawyer, East St. Louis, a 
member of the committee, said that he 
did not agree with Mr. Perkins. As 
a business proposition he thought rail- 
ways should approach a greater use 
of the yardstick method as a matter of 
good business. He said he thought 
that that was largely the view of the 
members of the committee. 

“W. H. Maltbie, Baltimore, also a 
member of the committee, said that he 
agreed with Mr. Sawyer. There is a 
certain. type of court which does not 
now accept the yardstick method as 
sufficient evidence, and a certain type 
of. cross-examination seems to under- 


_lie.the method, but that is only a tem- 


porary condition and even then does 
not actually militate against the ad- 
vantageous_ use of the method. Mr. 


. Maltbie said he thought it was also 


useful _with.-third parties present and 
interested. Of course, as Mr. Maltbie 
pointed out, in Maryland, court cases 


copies. 


to court, the fact that yardstick 
methods have been used in lower hear- 
ings creates no embarrassment. How- 
ever, Mr. Maltbie urged that this as- 
sociation carry on the work so that 
finally yardstick methods will be 
recognized by commissions in their 
practice and eventually established by 
statute. 


E. F. Wickwire, chairman of the | 


committee on co-operation of manufac- 
turers, presented the report. of that 
committee with his usual witticisms. 
An abstract follows: 


CO-OPERATION OF MANUFACTURERS 


This committee was appointed and 
began its work less than a year ago, 
but has sent out approximately seventy- 
five separate pieces of electric railway 
propaganda to all manufacturing mem- 
bers of the association and to various 
other manufacturers who come in con- 
tact with electric railways, altogether 
to the extent of more than 700 indi- 
vidual companies. Many manufactur- 


- ers approved the plan, but did not 


know how to go about it. To show 
this has been part of the task of the 
committee. A booklet which it has 
issued entitled “The Truth About Elec- 
tric Railways” sets out in concise 
manner the high points of the electric 
railway situation. This booklet was 
distributed through the manufacturers 
to virtually every salesman of the 
electric railway supplies in the country 
and many factory workers received 
A bulletin ealled “Truth” con- 
taining various news items and edito- 
rial comments about electric railways 
has also been issued. 

Progress is evident. Some manufac- 
turers have been presenting excellent 
articles to the general public through 
the medium of advertising space in the 
general magazines. Others have been 
sending out inserts with dividend 
checks, reminding the stockholder that 
he is serving his own interests when 
he helps the electric railways to get 
fair treatment. These are only a few 
of the various ways in which the man- 
ufacturer can spread-the gospel of fair 
play to the electric railways. Mr. St. 
Clair of the association staff and Mr. 
Kelsey, publicity director of the Com- 
munity Traction Company of Toledo, 
have made personal visits to many of 
the manufacturers in connection with 
this work. Response to these efforts 
has thus far been very gratifying. A 
series of colored posters which strike 
at different phases of the problem and 
drive important points home have been 
sent to manufacturers for use on fac- 
tory bulletin boards. Special slogans 
have been suggested, such as: “The 
bus may be all right in its place, but 
not in the place of the trolley.” A 
large number of manufacturers are co- 
operating and their efforts are sure to. 
show results. 

One railroad man has suggested that 
Aera publish an ‘Honor Roll” contain- 
ing the names of the manufacturers 
who are showing evidence of the fact 


(es 


. facturing 
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that they are taking an active part in 
the work of the committee. The idea 
is a good one and the list will appear 
shortly. 

The report was interspersed with 
numerous anecdotes to drive the dif- 
ferent points home and concluded with 
the plea that all companies make sure 
that they are doing justice to the job. 

The report was signed by HE. F. 
Wickwire, chairman; P. N. Jones, E. C. 
Faber, J. C. McQuiston and Frank Gale. 


RaILwAys SHOULD HELP 


C. E. Morgan, Brooklyn City Rail- 
road, in discussing the report, said 
that the report should cause the mana- 
ger of every electric railway company 
to ask himself these questions: 

“What have I done in the way of 
rendering assistance to these manufac- 
turers or to their committee? 

“Have I given the manufacturers 
located or represented in the territory 
served by my company the necessary 
ammunition to enable them to work 
among their employees, clubs, Cham- 
bers of Commerce and other bodies in 
our interest? 

“What have I done within our own 
organization to create the spirit of co- 
operation among individuals in depart- 
ments and with the public, so that our 
organization will be working with the 
all-together spirit and move as a unit 
in efficiently accomplishing the desired 
results? 

“How can the manufacturers or 
other bodies bring about their results 
if we do not co-operate with them?” 

“Can the operating official, with all 
sincerity, expect the manufacturers to 
be active in spreading education about 
the railway if he knows in his own 
heart that he is making no effort to 
put his own house in order by properly 
schooling his own forces? Consider 
the case of an ex-employee of a manu- 
company who has_ been 
taught to respect and appreciate the 
railway service in his city. He enters 
the service of the railway and finds 
that his fellow employees of the rail- 
way company know little or nothing of 
the objects that are to be attained. Or 
consider the case of a former employee 
of a railway company which has given 
no attention to this important matter 
‘and who enters the service of a manu- 
facturer who has been and is continu- 
ally bringing forward the necessities 
of the railway service. The mental 
attitude of the employee will sometimes 


cause the manufacturer to question the 


importance of the subject. Or picture 


_ the factory employee leaving work and 


boarding a trolley car after having 
listened to a talk or reading a shop 
bulletin pertaining to the railway. 
With this on his mind, he asks the con- 
ductor or motorman about this or that, 
but finds that the railway’s representa- 
tive does not understand what he is 
talking about and is unable to give him 


any information, other than perhaps 
that which concerns his 
- duties in connection with the operation 


immediate 


of his car. The factory employee will 


begin to discount the good work. that 


had been done by the manufacturer.” 

“Remember,” Mr. Morgan continued, 
“there is no ‘just as good’ substitute 
for good will, when lost. It can some- 
times be regained by expending a large 
amount of time, labor and money. Also, 
that there is no public utility that has 
opportunities compared with the elec- 
tric railway in that the employees, such 
as conductors, motormen, inspectors 
and agents, are in daily contact with a 


great number of the population served. 


Results of Election 


President.—C. D. EMMowns, 
president United Railways & 
Electric Company, Baltimore, 
Md. 

First Vice-President.—Bnrit- 
TON I. Bupp, president Metro- 
politan West Side Elevated 
Railways, Chicago, IIl. 

Second Vice-President.— 
J. N. SHANNAHAN, president 
Newport News & Hampton 
Railway, Gas & Electric Com: 
pany, Hampton, Va. 

Third Vice-President.— 
FRANK R. Coates, president 
Community Traction Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio. 

Fourth Vice-President.—W. 
H. Sawyer, president East St. 
Louis & Suburban Railway, 

’ East St. Louis, III. 


Treasurer—BarRON COL- 
LIER, president Barron G. 
Collier, Inc., New York City. 

Members of the Executive 
Committee representing rail- 
way companies whose terms 
expire in 1925.—PauL SHoup, 
president Pacific Electric 
Railway, San Francisco, Cal.; 
James P. Barnes, president 
Louisville (Ky.) Railway. 

Members of the Executive 
Committee representing man- 
ufacturer companies whose 
terms expire in 1925.—H. D. 
SHUTE, vice-president West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, East Pitts- 
burgh; A. A. Hate, Eastern 
Representative Griffin Wheel 
Company, Boston, Mass. 


This being the case, had we not better 
keep in touch with the car rider and 
learn whether we are serving him to 
his satisfaction? Our employees, after 
all, are the ones who really mold public 
opinion. When asked a question about 
the street railway upon which they 
work, do they say ‘the company’ or 
‘our company’? To obtain proper re- 
sults, every railway company should 
establish policies which will bring 
about a feeling of mutual confidence 
and a desire to co-operate in the minds 


of all its employees from the highest to 
the lowest, its patrons and the citizens 
of the communities served.” 

The reports on mail pay, national 
relations and of the joint committee of 
national utility associations were then 
presented. Abstracts of these reports 
appear below in the order in which 
they were presented: 


MAIL Pay 


The report of the committee on mail 
pay was submitted by L. H. Palmer, 
chairman. It said that in March the 
joint claims in the hands of. the Post- 
Office Department and of the associa- 
tion were sent to mail-carrying com- 
panies. A number of returns have 
been received and the data contained 
therein are being tabulated. The 
answers, however, are not in very good 
shape, and this has required consider- 
able additional correspondence on the 
part of the counsel of the committee. 
The coming year ought to see’ the 
completion of the tabulations and the 
presentation of the case before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. In 
conclusion it might be said that the 
calculations so far received indicate 
that the electric railways are entitled 
to a further substantial increase in 
mail-pay rates. 

The report was signed by the chair- 
man and C. L. 8. Tingley, J. K. Jeffries, 
Samuel Riddle, W. S. Rodger, R. A. 
Leussler, Gordon Campbell and H. D. 
Weatherwax. 


NATIONAL RELATIONS 


The work of this committee has been 
quite varied. In addition to a large 
amount of correspondence and many 
personal conferences conducted, atten- 
tion was given to a number of matters 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and committees of Congress. 

One of the most important matters 
before Congress calling for the atten- 
tion of the committee was the so-called 
Bacharach bill. The practical effect 
of this bill, if it had been enacted into 
a law, would have left entirely without 
remedy, in so far as a trial of the facts 
was concerned, ‘except in the local 
courts, the adjudication of public 
utility rate matters. Other utility or- 
ganizations also presented arguments 
opposing the bill and nothing has been 
heard from it since the date of the final 
hearing on June 8. In connection with 
the railroad interchangeable mileage 
book, the committee was instrumental, 
with others, in an amendment permit- 
ting the commission to exempt, either 
in whole or in part, any carrier where 
the peculiar circumstances shown to the 
commission should justify such exemp- 
tion. This bill with amendment has 
since passed. The committee observes 
that probably many electric railway 
companies will desire to co-operate in 
the use of the interchangeable mileage 
ticket, provided it is issued at such a 
rate and under such rules and regula- 
tions as will not be injurious to their 
business. 

The committee appeared before the 
I.C.C. in a proceeding calling for a 
decision of jurisdiction on the question 
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of depreciation between the Columbia 
Public Utilities. Commission and the 
1.C.C., the matter. involving to a 
greater or lesser. extent the general 
proposition of whether such. account 
shall be controlled by the I.C.C. or by 
the public service commissions of the 
various states. At the time of hearing 
for general freight rate reductions, the 
committee filed a brief with the I.C.C., 
setting forth the situation as it 
touched the various classes of inter- 
urban: electric railways. Electric 
railways. have not been compelled by 
the action of the I.C.C. to reduce their 
freight rates except: in..a.,few special 
instances. 

, The. committee sents out to member 
companies two circulars issued by the 
Department of Internal Revenue, re- 
lating to the transportation tax. It 
also supplied the joint Congressional 
Commission of Agricultural Inquiry 
with electric railway data which other- 
wise would have had to be supplied by 
individual companies at great cost. The 
committee gave evidence in Congress of 
the desirability in the revenue bill of 
1922 of omitting the transportation tax. 
It also arranged for appearance in the 
I.C.C. hearing on the efficiency of 
power brakes, but it developed that the 
examiners did not intend to consider 
the kind of brakes used on electric 
cars. Reference was also made in the 
report to taxes under the transporta- 
tion act of 1920 and the joint coal com- 
mittee. 

The report was signed by Charles L. 
Henry, chairman; W. R. Alberger, 
Arthur W. Brady, Henry G. Bradlee, 
C. D. Cass, B. C. Cobb, Samuel M. 
Curwen, John J. Stanley and Lucius 
S. Storrs. 


NATIONAL UTILITIES ASSOCIATIONS 


The Joint Committee of the National 
Utility Associations was organized in 
the latter part of 1920. Its member- 
ship is composed of from seven to nine 
representatives each of the American 
Gas Association, American Electric 
Railway Association and National Elec- 
tric Light Association, and its purpose 
is to act jointly for the three asso- 
ciations named in matters where their 
interests are equally concerned and thus 
avoid the duplication of effort that 
would result from the independent ac- 
tion of each association. The officers 
of the committee are Randall Morgan, 
chairman; Sidney Z. Mitchell, vice- 
chairman; and Oscar H. Fogg, secre- 
tary. Among its active sub-committees 
are the following: Federal taxation, 
P. H. Gadsden, chairman; public utility 
fuel, J. W. Lieb, chairman; public util- 
ity financing, S. Z. Mitchell, chairman; 
public information, M. H. Aylesworth, 
chairman. 

First among the matters of impor- 
tance in which the committee has been 
active during the current year have 
, been the questions of federal taxation, 
the bill introduced in Congress (H. R. 
10212) designed to restrict the power 
of injunction by the federal courts, and 
the present and still serious. coal 
emergency. 
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In the matter of federal taxation the 
commmittee approved the following 
program: First: Any sales tax passed 
by Congress should follow the example 
of the French and Canadian acts and 
exempt regulated industries. Second: 
If a sales tax is adopted it should 
provide-sufficient revenue to enable the 
elimination of the existing surtax and 
excess profits tax on individual and 
corporate income..:Third:, On the ques- 
tion of the normal income tax the pub- 
lic utilities should urge that the nor- 
mal income tax on public utilities 
should not exceed the present rate. This 
is in line with the report of the taxation 
committee of the Industrial Conference 
Board. 
tributed earnings of corporations should 
be so worded as not to apply to earn- 
ings which are reinvested or held for 
reinvestment in the property within 
twelve months after the year in which 
they accrued, or which, together with 
the earnings distributed, do not exceed 
say 10 per cent return on the value of 
the property. Fifth: In the event the 
sales tax is not passed, an attempt 
should be made to have reduced the 
very high registers of the surtax on 
personal incomes on the ground that 
the present registers are so confisca- 
tory that they are defeating the pur- 
pose for which they were created, 
namely, to raise revenue, and the longer 
they continue to exist in force, the 
more they will defeat that end. 

The sub-committee has co-operated 
with various other national organiza- 
tions which are opposed to the con- 
tinued issuance of tax-exempt securi- 
ties and are united in demanding an 
appropriate amendment to the Con- 
stitution, and the action of these organ- 
izations, the indorsement of Secretaries 
Houston and Mellon and the strong 
recommendation of the President dem- 
onstrate that public opinion has been 
aroused to the evil of this large volume 
of tax-exempt securities. 

Representatives of the joint commit- 
tee appeared in opposition to the Bach- 
arach bill at public hearings held in 
Washington, and the sub-committee on 
fuel has taken an active part in the 
present coal crisis. In public information 
the activity of the three associations 
has been to some extent co-ordinated 
and it is felt that particular benefit 
has been derived thereby. These asso- 
ciations as well as the joint committee 
enthusiastically support the work of 
the state committees on public utility 
information and render them all pos- 
sible assistance. Plans have been 
discussed for the more-uniform prep- 
aration of statistical and other educa- 
tional information by the national 
associations for the use of the state 
committees and in any other educa- 
tional activity. 

The report was signed by Randall 
Morgan, chairman; Britton I. Budd, 
Joseph K. Choate, Edwin C. Faber, 
Lucius S. Storrs and Robert I. Todd. 

President Todd then introduced Hon. 
Walter W. Warwick, Assistant Di- 
rector of the Budget, United States 
Treasury, Washington, D. C., to speak 


Fourth: Any tax on undis-_ 


on the subject “Electric Railway 
Financing.” Judge Warwick’s address 
will be found-on another page. 

At the conclusion of Judge War- 
wick’s address, Mr. Todd said that the 
part on the program known as “Past- 
Presidents’ Day’ had now been reached. 
He himself might perhaps use the salu- 
tation of the Romans “About to die I 
salute you.” Nevertheless, this was 
not the actual situation. When a 
president returns to the ranks there is 
much that he can do of great value to 
the association, as shown by the 
services of the past-presidents. He 


then invited the past-presidents of the | 


association to take seats on the plat- 
form. Those who did so, with their 
terms of office, were: John M. Roach 
(1899-1900), Walton H. Holmes (1900- 
1901), Arthur W. Brady (1910-1911), 
Thomas N. McCarter 
George H. Harries (1912-1913), 
Charles L. Henry (1915-1916) and 
L. S. Storrs (1916-1917). 

Mr. Todd then introduced Mr. Roach 
as the senior past-president and Mr. 
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Roach welcomed the association to Chi- | 
cago in behalf of the Chicago Surface } 


Lines. He then explained that General 
Harries was in charge of the remainder 
of the session. General Harries then 
took the chair and asked the audience 
to stand as a mark of respect to those 
who had passed beyond. After a few 
impressive words on the past-presi- 
dents who had died, he introduced with 
a few chosen words each of those who 
were present. Each gave a_ short 
address. 

In conclusion General Harries pre- 
sented a gold watch fob to Thomas FE. 
Crossman, the official reporter of the 
association. He explained that Mr. 
Crossman had been the official reporter 
of the association for forty years, hav- 
ing reported the first convention and 
all subsequent ones, and he paid a high 
tribute to his ability. Mr. Crossman 


replied briefly and the meeting ad- | 


journed. 


Thursday Session 


The 
Association was called to order at 10:15 
o’clock Thursday morning with Presi- 
dent Robert I. Todd in the chair. ‘The 


first order of business was the pres- | 


entation of the report of the commit- 
tee on education, which had been post- 


poned from the Wednesday period. This | 


report was presented by the chairman, 
Edward Dana of Boston. 


EDUCATION 


The committee’s work this year was © 


largely along ten lines, of which the 
first four related to co-operation with 
educational institutions and six to edu- 
cational efforts within the railway com- 
pany’s organization. In speaking of 
co-operative courses with universities 


and colleges, the committee pointed out 


that a limited number of college men 
might be employed during the sum- 
mers following the first three years at 
college, to take the places of the regu- 
lar employees who were on vacation, 
but a much better co-operative plan 


final session of the American | 
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would be to arrange a course through- 


- eut three or four years of the student’s 


time at college, during which he would 
spend regular periods of from two to 
three months with the railway, going 
through a course of training in differ- 
ent departments. Both Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and Harvard 
University have such co-operative 
courses with industrial concerns and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology has recently proposed a detailed 
course for the training of men for 


railways situated within three or four 


hundred miles of Boston. The Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati and Marquette 
University also have successful co- 
operative course with electric railways. 

Similar co-operation with high 
schools and trade schools in either day 
or night courses is desirable for the 
training of minor’ executives and 
skilled workmen. There are several 
such courses in the vicinity of Boston, 
and similar courses are available in 
other large cities. Street railways 
should take an active interest in seeing 
that their employees avail themselves 
of such facilities. Certain large manu- 
facturing establishments serving the 
electric railway industry also have a 
co-operative plan for the exchange and 
development of promising young men. 


Arrangements have been made by 
which one or two such young engineers 
have worked as car inspectors, car 
wiremen or on testing work of various 
kinds for six months and young men in 
the railway employ have had the ad- 
vantage of six months’ training in 
manufacturing plants. 

The state university extension plan 
is also available in most cities for 
training in mathematics, drawing and 
electricity. In one state the Depart- 
ment of Education offers a_ special 
course for the training of motormen. 

Within the organization the report 
recommends that the supervisory force 
on an electric railway should have in- 
struction in the fundamental economic 
problems of the industry in general 
and of the property employing them in 
particular. They will be better equipped 
to handle their own jobs and to grow 
into executive jobs, and some of the 
information that they gain will reach 
the rank and file of the employees and 
the patrons of the railroad they work 
for. Such instruction can be given by 
lectures from a specialist or specialists 
preferably from outside the railroad 
organization. The attendance should 
be voluntary, and the lecture followed 
by discussion. Such a course of study 
will show which employees are suffi- 
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ciently interested in railway problems 
to be considered later for promotion to 
executive positions. 

During the winter of 1921 and 1922 
the Chicago Elevated Railroads ar- 
ranged for such a series of lectures to 
be delivered by a professor of com- 
mercial economics. The average attend- 
ance was 152 and the management is 
so well pleased with the work accom- 
plished that further efforts along the 
lines of a school for future executives 
will be made at once. 

One excellent way of assisting in the 
training of executives is by company 
section meetings. In connection with 
this work, there is the opportunity of 
using the Question Box. Employees 
can be invited to submit such questions 
as they desire to have answered, and 
occasionally difficult problems reach 
a solution through this method. 

There is little new to report on the 
provision of shop and departmental ap- 
prentice courses mentioned in the re- 
port on apprenticeship systems sub- 
mitted to the Engineering Association 
in 1921. The tentative plan promul- 
gated by the committee provides for 
the training of two classes of em- 
ployees—apprentices and _ engineers. 
For the development of engineers the 
committee recommended the Schneider 
plan of co-operative education, which 
has been proved a success. A survey 
of the various systems of training for 
trades apprentices indicates that there 
is little hope for a standardized method 
of training which would meet all con- 
ditions found in the electric railway 
industry. 

Much can be done in the distribution 
of company and association literature 
of an educational nature. Literature 
of this nature not only is of direct 
benefit but should have a psychological 
effect upon the employee to the extent 
that he would realize that his em- 
ployer is taking an interest in him, and 
he in turn will take more active inter- 
est in the problems. 

Electric railways that have any num- 
ber of employees who do not speak 
English may well take up an Ameri- 
canization program, the ultimate objec- 
tive of which is that every employee 
shall understand, speak, read and write 
English and become an American citi- 
zen. Some excellent work along these 
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lines has been done by the Chicago, 
North Shore & Milwaukee Railroad. 

Finally, there should be provision of 
instruction along the lines of courtesy 
to the public. In these days of stand- 
ardized employment, the fostering of 
the spirit of courtesy is made rather 
more difficult by the fact that the indi- 
vidual employee does not feel that his 
reward is directly commensurate with 
his own effort. This really is not true, 
and an important task for the manage- 
ment is to make each employee realize 
that if he is courteous this fact will 
rebound to his own progress. While 
as a conductor a man may not be re- 
warded financially beyond the agreed- 
on wage scale, he does not need to 
remain a conductor all his life, but 
has ahead of him any opening up to 
presidency. He must somehow be made 
to realize this. 

Under the head. of “PExisting 
Difficulties of the Present Situation,” 
the committee says that the high 
schools, trade schools and the univer- 
sity extension departments report that 
the men already in the employ of elec- 
tric railway companies do not enroll in 
the courses offered, while the universi- 
ties and colleges report little interest 
on the part of students to prepare for 
work with the electric railways. On 
the other hand, the trade schools and 
high schools have done very little to 
study the ways and means of educating 
the present personnel of electric rail- 
ways for higher positions. The courses 
offered by these schools are in all cases 
merely general courses in mathematics, 
drawing and science. Those in charge 
of courses at colleges and universities 
must be made to appreciate the possi- 
bilities and need for high grade engi- 
neering in electric street railway opera- 
tion. 

The greatest service which can be 
rendered at the present time is to bring 
together these two groups, the one 
responsible for the operation of elec- 
tric railways, the other for the educa- 
tion of engineers and operators. The 
type of men desired for each position 
should be determined and stated as 
accurately as possible. Methods should 
then be inaugurated for the selection 
of men of the right type and educa- 
tional plans drawn up for giving the 
men the necessary training and educa- 
tion. The educators should be educated 
concerning the opportunities which 
exist in the electric railway field and 
the training which men should have in 
order to fill these positions. 

An appendix gives theses by commit- 
tee members and others. Professor Nor- 
ris briefly outlined what has been done 
in previous years. Professor Timbie ex- 
plained the M.I.T. plan for training 
electric railway executives. A co-oper- 
ative course in electric railways, simi- 
lar to one which has been in successful 
operation for three years in electrical 
engineering in connection with the 
General Electric Company at Lynn and 
the Edison Electrical Illuminating 
Company of Boston, was outlined and 
_the curriculum given. Mr. Von Phul 
suggested that the association establish 


a central research agency to consider . 
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employment methods somewhat like the 
work of the Industrial Relations Asso- 
ciation of California. The association 
might also encourage the preparation 
of text books on electric railway meth- 
ods and the placing of electric rail- 
way equipment in schools. C. S. Coler 
compared education to _ lubrication, 
which helps to create an understand- 
ing between the axle and its journal. 
A. E. Potter recommended that Aera 
publish a course of study lessons. M. B. 
Lambert recommended among other 
things the encouragement of study 
among employees by the publication of 
a pamphlet explaining why men failed 
to study after they leave the common 
school and by the establishment of a 
four or six-year educational course for 
all men who desire to enroll. Thomas 
S. Wheelwright told about the work 
done by the Virginia Railway & Power 
Company, including the educational 
work conducted under the direction of 
the Y.M.C.A. A summary of previous 
educational work done by the American 
Electric Railway Association and its 
affiliated associations is*also part of 
the appendix. 

The committee was: Edward Dana, 
chairman; Edward J. Blair, Thomas 
Finigan, M..B. Lambert, Henry H. 
Norris, F. R. Phillips, A. E. Potter, 
Thomas N. Schoepf, Edward A. West 
and Thomas S. Wheelwright. 


DISCUSSION ON EDUCATION FOR ELEC- 
TRIC RAILWAY SERVICE 


In discussion on this paper Prof. 
W. H. Timbie of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Boston, said 
that, being a more or less constant at- 
tendant at technical conventions, he 
was surprised here to find so few men 
from educational institutions. While 
he did not believe that a lack of attend- 
ance of college professors at the con- 
vention was the sole lack of success of 
the electric railway industry, never- 
theless there was one thing which pro- 
fessors can do. 

Railways, he pointed out, need both 
men and money. College professors 
form the last class from whom money 
might perhaps be obtained, but they do 
have an influence and touch with the 
best most “trained” minds in the world. 
Note, he pointed out, that he did not 
say “best” minds, but the best trained 
minds. 

Professor Timbie went on to out- 
line the work being done at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in bringing in at the right time your 
college men to industries. In other 
words, the co-operative course between 
industries, that is railways, and educa- 
tional institutions tends to bring the 
right kind of college men in contact 
with the utility and makes him ayail- 
able upon graduation. 

Edward Dana spoke of the hope 
which he on the Boston Elevated had 
for good results to be obtained from 
the arrangement which the Boston Ele- 
vated made with the Massachusetts in- 
stitute for co-operative work in train- 
ing men. i 

The next order of business was the 
presentation of the report of the com- 
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mittee on trackless transportation by | 
H. B. Flowers, Baltimore, chairman. 


TRACKLESS TRANSPORTATION 


The committee on trackless trans- | 
portation reported its belief that all of | 
the transportation requirements of any — 
community should be furnished by one 
agency and that. that agency should be i 
the electric railway company. It alone 
has the trained organization and ripe 
experience required for handling pas- 
senger transportation problems and the 
development of any other agency would | 
result merely in a duplication of service | 
which could produce only a higher cost: } 
of transportation for the public. We | 
have-already to a large extent convinced | 
the public that our business is a natural _ 
monopoly, as is evidenced by many | 
rulings of state commissions in elimi- | 
nating or refusing permits for duplicate | 
service. Hence it is our duty, as public 
servants charged with the responsibility | 
for conducting the highway transporta- 
tion in our respective communities, to | 
study and consider the availability of | 
every feasible unit or method for fur- 
nishing this service. 

Railless transportation is recognized | 
by the electric railway industry as an 4 
aid to transportation if properly fos- 
tered, and is recognized by regulatory | 
authorities as a menace unless properly | 
supervised and controlled and required 
to pay its just share of taxes and pub- 
lic charges. The automotive industry |} 
is now producing vehicles of a design | 
suitable for passenger transportation |} 
service. In the light of these findings 
the questions arise as to the economic 
and practical field of the railless vehicle. 

It is recognized that the electric car 
running on rails is the most essential, 
reliable and economical method of | 
urban, suburban and interurban travel, | 
considering the transportation problem 
as a whole and especially for mass 
transportation. This condition arises 
largely from the fact that the operating 
cost per passenger is higher for bus 
operation than with electric cars. 

There is, however, a field in trans- | 
portation in which the railless vehicle 
can furnish service satisfactory alike in 
operation and economy; that is, where 
the traffic is so light that the higher 
cost per passenger of operating the bus 
is offset by the relatively high fixed 
charges per passenger with such light 
traffic, which result from the electric 
railway’s investment in track. The ° 
possibility of utilizing the motor bus or 
trackless trolley should therefore be 
kept in mind by electric railway oper- 
ators, either where they are confronted 
by the necessity of extending trans- 
portation service into sections where 
traffic will be light or in the econom- 
ically similar situation of being required 
to rebuild tracks on a line where the 
traffic is too light to warrant the track 
investment. In the latter case the 
economic procedure might be to abandon | 
the track and install bus service. 

One of the most important matters 
affecting the cost of bus operation is 
that of special taxes or charges by 
states or municipalities for the wear on 
pavement or road surface caused by bus 
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operation. This question is receiving 
every year more study by state legisla- 
tures and other governing bodies, re- 
sulting in many cases in recommenda- 
‘tions or legislation increasing these 
charges. Governmental policy on this 
' subject is still in too indefinite shape te 
admit of a general statement at this 
time, other than to say that the matter 
‘should be weighted in considering the 
adoption of railless transportation in 
_any locality, and to recommend the 
further study of this phase of the sub- 
ject by our ‘association. 
aA, committee of the Engineering 
_ Association was instructed to study the 
subject of railless transportation from 
the viewpoint of design, and has col- 
lected data which are on file at the 
headquarters of the association. The 
' committee feels, however, that the de- 
_-yelopment of motor and trackless trolley 
buses as_adjuncts to the electric rail- 
ways is’ still at too early a stage to 
'/ warrant the recommendation at this 
| time of standards of design:’ Individual 
companies must be governed by their 
local requirements, working in collabo- 
ration with the various manufactur- 
ing interests. A corresponding commit- 
tee of the Transportation & Traffic 
_Association has also collected valuable 
-data which are on file at the associa- 
_tion headquarters. 

The committee has given some con- 
“sideration to the effect of bus service 
“upon the financial situation of the elec- 
_ tric railways. The basic transportation 
| service in any community is and’ will 
be furnished upon rails. Trackless 
| service will be found supplementing but 
-}not competing with that of the electric 
railway. If the services of both means 
| of transportation are co-ordinated, the 
_ “net return of each will be reflected in the 
net return of the electric railway. New 
| capital is annually required in the oper- 

_ ation of ‘a street railway. Part of, this 
New capital’ may well be used in the 
_ development of trackless service in the 
| aaa above mentioned. Present inyest- 
; ment in the electric railway is thereby 
conserved, the growing demands for 
Service met and the return to the in- 
_ vestor stabilized. 
___In addition to the function of sup- 
_plementing the street railway service 
_ at the same rate of fare, there has been 
found to exist in some of the larger 
‘| cities a demand (at a higher rate of 
fare) for a transportation service in 
addition to the electric railway which 
-shall insure a seat for every passenger. 
Such service is similar to that furnised 
_ by the Fifth Avenue Coach Company in 
New York and by others in Chicago, 
Baltimore and other cities. This serv- 
ice is furnished by buses; it costs more 
to furnish than the existing electric 
_carfare will pay for, but it is believed to 
be proved, in this and other kinds of 
usiness, that the public is) willing to 
Pay a rate of fare which will com- 
“pensate for the cost of the service it 
wants. Further study of development 
in the design and construction of rail- 
less vehicles and their adaptability for 
ighway transportation should be car- 
‘ied on by an association committee. 


The report -was signed by H.-B.. 


Flowers, chairman; R. E. Danforth, W. 
J. Flickinger, S. W. Greenland, C. W. 
Kellogg, R. V. Miller, H. A. Mullett, 
D. W. Pontius, H. B. Potter and J. N. 
Shannahan. 


DISCUSSION OF TRACKLESS 
TRANSPORTATION 


In discussion on this work, Zenas 
Carter, of the White Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, said that he realized from 
contact during the convention with 
electric railway men that this question 
is disturbing to .many and vital to 
many. In a great number of cases the 
discussion had been inspiring, as viewed 
by a motor manufacturer, with refer- 
ence to the constructive attitude taken 
by. many electric railway officials. Mr. 
Carter pointed out that his company 
was confident from its study that elec- 
tric railways need have no fear from 
the motor bus as a competitor or 
otherwise, provided electric railway 
men in their organization are alive to 
their responsibility to provide trans- 
portation in their community, in -line 
with the report of the trackless trans- 
portation committee. Motor bus men 
agree fundamentally with the report. 
It is unfortunate only that in many 
places electric railway men have not 
wholly visualized their opportunities. 

Mr. Carter went on to say that of 
course it is possible to transport in 
practically all cases passengers and 
freight at less cost by electric motor 
power than by gas. There are some 
exceptions in light traffic, of course, 
where the actual cost is less by motor 
vehicle. Electric railways have the 
exceptional opportunity of being the 
transportation people on the ground, 
and some of them have had wonderful 
foresight and vision, having taken 
steps five years ago in motor vehicle 
development because they realize the 
transportation possibilities. 

Mr. Carter then went on to describe 
the Youngstown-Warren installation of 
the Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric Com- 
pany, and the Milwaukee-Fond du Lac 
installation of the Milwaukee Electric 
Light & Traction Company, which have 
been described at various times in 
Electric Railway Journal and Bus 
Transportation. He pointed out that 
on the Pennsylvania-Ohio lines _be- 
tween Youngstown and Warren the 
company had been operating for some 
time and the average load factor over 
the period had been 73 per cent and on 
Friday and Saturday, Sept. 29 and 
Sept. 30, ‘the load factor on this par- 
ticular line:was exactly 100 per cent. 

W. H. McGrath, of the Puget Sound 
Light & Power Company, which owns 
the Pacific Northwest Traction Com- 
pany operating in and around Seattle, 
Wash., said there was one phase of the 
trackless transportation business which 
had been omitted in the consideration 
by the committee. This phase was that 
of considering the improvement of the 
financial condition of the railways 
themselves. In addition to putting 


money in the stage business itself and’ 


in addition to whatever benefits may 
be derived therefrom the greatest bene- 
fit, judging from the experience around 


Seattle, is that from co-operation with 
the stage men themselves. There is a 
very definite field, particularly in those 
states where there is a provision for 
a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity for starting new transporta- 
tion lines, which should not be over- 
looked. In Seattle, the company has 
adopted the policy of owning the trunk 
line facilities, both interurban and 
stage, and offers facilities to independ- 
ent operators at the various terminals, 
ticket facilities, joint advertising of 
schedules, etc., and as a result there 
has been a great use of these depots 
by independent operators who bring in 
large numbers of passengers to the in- 
terurban lines. As a result there has 
been an improvement of 40 per cent in 
the net earnings of the interurban. 
This is a result of the operation dur- 
ing only the past six months. The pol- 
icy of the company is to co-operate 
with the others. The result is more 
earnings to the interurban, more money 
to the independents themselves, and 
finally, a general improvement of the 
whole transportation condition of the 
community as a result of the example 
set by the company itself. 

The next order of business was the 
presentation of the report of the com- 
mittee to draft a proposed uniform mo- 
tor vehicle law, presented by C. D. 
Cass, Waterloo, Iowa, chairman. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON UNIFORM 
MoTor VEHICLE REGULATORY LAW 


The committee undertook to study 
motor bus and motor truck operations 
with a view to recommending a uni- 
form regulatory law that might be 
useful in formulating fair and effective 
motor bus and motor truck regulations. 
The proposed bill requires a certificate 
of necessity and convenience before a 
motor bus company can commence 
operation. 

The study shows that there was no 
uniform method of taxing motor vehi- 
cle common carriers or of securing 
permits for operation. The committee 
keld that inadequate taxation for the 
use of public highways results in a 
public subsidy for such carriers. With 
this viewpoint the committee deter- 
mined that a ton-mile tax for all motor 
vehicle common carriers, whether pas- 
senger or freight, would provide funds 
of an amount that would represent the 
actual deterioration of the highways 
caused by this class of carriers. 

The bill as drafted first defines a mo- 
tor vehicle, then a motor carrier and a 
public highway. It vests the state util- 
ity commission with power to super- 
vise the rates, accounting practices, 
schedules, ete., for all motor carriers. 
A certificate of convenience and neces- 
sity must be secured from the commis- 
sion before any motor carrier can start 
operations. Revocation of a certificate 
can only be made by the commission 
after a hearing. It may be suspended, 
altered or amended, however, without 
a hearing. 

Special rules are laid down for appli- 
eants filing petitions for a certificate. 
Taxes for the use of the highway are 


~ suggested on a ton-mile basis, the rate - 
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i being lower for pneumatic tired vehi- 
cles. For purposes of assessing this 
tax; motor carriers are required to 
keep a daily record of vehicles in oper- 
| ation or laid up for repairs, as. well as 
| the ton-miles of travel for both passen- 
gers. and freight. These records are to 
be filed monthly with the commission 
| under oath, : 
| The bill also requires that. liability 
| insurance be taken out. before a certifi- 
-eate is granted, in such sum as the 
_ commission may determine, adequately 
| to protect the interests of the public 
| with due regard to the number of per- 
sons and amount of property involved. 
| A bond is also required conditioned on 
| the payment of all fees, taxes or 
: poharges which may be due the state. 
The commission.can promulgate such 
| safety rules and regulations as it deems 
_ hecessary to govern and control the 
_ operations of motor carriers in the 
_ State and to enforce them by penalties. 
Motor carriers are required to main- 
_ tain their vehicles in a safe and sani- 
tary condition. Drivers shall be at 
least twenty-one years old, of good 
moral character and competent to hold 
a regular chauffeur’s license from the 
state motor vehicle department. The 
speed of operation of passenger buses 
is limited to 25 m.p.h., and the freight 
trucks to 20 m.p.h. Accidents must be 
reported to the railroad commission. 
' Violations of the law will be consid- 
_ ered as a misdemeanor and punishable 
i by fine not exceeding $1,000 or one year 
imprisonment or both. 
HH. V. Bozell, New York, asked 
‘whether the committee had given any 
consideration to the inclusion of a 
gross receipt tax as one of the methods 
of taxing motor vehicle common car- 
riers. C. D. Cass answered that the 
aim of the committee had been to make 
_ the law as simple as possible and to 
_ indicate that naturally the motor car- 
riers could be expected to pay for the 
_ destruction to the highway, and~ it 
_ seemed more practicable to approach 
_ the question from the standpoint which 
_ the committee did. Garrett Seely, 
_ Youngstown, Ohio, raised two ques- 
tions with reference to the report of 
the committee. The first was that any 
regulation which may seem to impose 
heavy burdens upon the motor carriers 
May some day come back to plague 
those railways who go into the busi- 
ness themselves. Second, that the 
amount of the tax seems heavy. With 
the six motor coaches now being oper- 
ated between Youngstown and Warren 
on a 15-mile run, it would be neces- 
_Sary, according to this bill, to pay 
$25,000 per year, which, pointed out 
Mr. Seely, would certainly pay the en- 
tire cost of the maintenance of the 
_ highway and put no charge against any 
other vehicle using it whatsoever. 
_ Thomas N. McCarter, Newark, N. J., 
‘said he wished to extend his sympathy 
to any committee which tried to pass 
this law in the forty-eight states of the 
Union. 
__A. W. Brady, Anderson, Ind., said 
that the objection to the provision be- 
cause it might react on the electric 
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railway industries using buses was not 
valid because the matter should be ap- 
proached from what was proper no 
matter who was operating the vehicles. 
Mr. Brady said -he thought that this 
form of charge against the commercial 
vehicle was coming to be recognized as 
the proper one. With reference to the 
cost—the actual figure—there was nat- 
urally some question, but this could be 
worked out on an engineering basis 
later, certainly. 

L. S. Storrs, New Haven, Conn., 
pointed out that the method of arriv- 
ing at the tax suggested by the com- 
mittee was now in operation in Mary- 
land on a ton-mile basis on freight 
vehicles, and on a seat-mile basis on 
passenger vehicles. 

Walter Jackson, New York, said that 
there was one feature which was over- 
looked and that is that from a histori- 
cal standpoint if a tax is levied only 
on account of wear the state would not 
get much. What the public has always 
done is to tax transportation facilities 
for its revenue on a gross receipt basis 
or something like that, and that ap- 
peared to be logical in view of past de- 
velopments. 

Another point which Mr. Jackson 
mentioned is that the motor stage as 
operated by Mr. Seely and Mr. Mc- 
Grath is really an enlarged limousine 
which in its actual operation is elimin- 
ating the inefficiently operated private 
car, and actually this motor vehicle will 
not do as much damage to the high- 
way—will not wear the highways so 
much—as the inefficiently operated pri- 
vate cars would do which it drives from 
the highways. Mr. Jackson said that a 
per cent on gross earnings or a per 
cent on net earnings or a gasoline tax 
should certainly be used in this prob- 
lem. 

Mr. Flowers said that according to 
the Maryland method of charging, Mr. 
Seely, on the basis of twenty trips per 
day, would have to pay $28,064 per 
year. In Baltimore, the company has 
to pay $2,524 per year per bus for the 
double seaters. 

C. L. Henry, Indianapolis, said that 
the study now going on in Indiana in 
co-operation with the farmers has led 
to the proposal of almost the same bill, 
and the approach had been from an en- 
tirely different angle. This, he said, 
justifies the committee. On motion by 
Mr. Henry, the association approved 
and adopted these reports. 


Cost OF CONSTRUCTION OF HIGHWAYS 


The report of the committee on cost 


of construction and maintenance of 
highways was then presented by Chair- 
man Harvie. The committee was not 
appointed until last June, so that it 
was able to make only a progress re- 
port. It has not yet received replies 
to all the questionnaires sent out. When 
these are received a compilation and 
study of the facts will be made. 
President Todd then introduced Hon. 
Carl D. Jackson, chairman Wisconsin 
Railway Commission. His address in 
abstract will be found on another page. 
At the conclusion of Mr. Jackson’s 
address, President Todd introduced 
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Hon. Marcus A.-Dow, of the New York 
Central Lines and National Council of 
Safety, who said it was a great privi- 
lege for him to address the association. 
He said the first question apt to be 
raised in connection with a safety cam- 
paign was: Will it prevent accidents? 
This can be answered unqualifiedly, 
Yes. It will conserve life, in¢rease 
efficiency of operation and reduce hu- 
man sacrifice. This has been shown 
many times. St. Louis had probably 
the first safety week. This was in 1918 
and the results were so markedly 
favorable that a permanent organiza- 
tion was founded to promote safety 
work in St. Louis. The speaker gave 
statistics as to the reduction in acci- 
dents which had been accomplished, 
divided into different classes of hazards 
such as school children, industrial acci- 
dents, ete. He then gave similar sta- 
tistics for Milwaukee and Detroit. The 
New York Central Lines, by their 
safety campaigns, have cut accidents 
in half between 1913 and 1921, when 
measured on a unit basis. They have 
had safety committees, education of 
employees, and have built up a great 
safety morale. The same principle ap- 
plies to electric roads. A company can 
do no greater service to a city or to 
its own interests than to support this 
matter. The speaker then gave statis- 
tics of accident reduction through 
safety measures on a number of electric 
roads, as supplied by the National 
Safety Council. He concluded by 
pointing out the great advantage in 
the saving of time which resulted from 
this movement. 

Mr. Emmons then read a telegram 
from Charles M. Schwab, expressing 
his regret at not being able to be pres- 
ent at the meeting and declaring he 
was optimistic on the business situa- 
tion. 

W. J. Harvie, chairman committee on 
electrolysis, presented that report. He 
said it was a progress report only. As 
explained in last year’s report the com- 
mittee had developed considerable data 
which were at the disposal of members. 
During the last year certain phases of 
the question at hand closely related to 
the matter of electric railway power 
distribution and generation had come 
to the attention of the committee, and 
it had seemed best to place this phase 
in the hands of the engineering asso- 
ciation. That association, therefore, 
was requested to place this matter on 
its program. 

Thomas N. McCarter, chairman com- 
mittee on resolutions, then presented 
resolutions expressing the regret of the 
association on the death of several 
prominent members, expression of 
thanks to the committees on meetings 
and subjects, exhibits, entertainments, 
and safety, to the speakers, officers and 
members of the executive committee, 
members of organization staff, techni- 
cal press and others. 


INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS 


Mr. Todd then asked the newly 
elected officers to mount the platform, 
and asked Arthur W. Brady, Anderson, 
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Ind., to introduce them to the associa- 
tion. Mr. Brady said it was a great 
pleasure for him to do this and_re- 
ferred to the fact that while three of 
those standing on the platform were 
officials of roads in Indiana and the 
newly elected president was not, yet In- 
diana was proud that for many years 
he had been the general manager of an 
Indiana electric railway. Mr. Em- 
mons expressed his appreciation for the 
honor accorded to him. He then asked 
for co-operation of all during the com- 
ing year by saying that he believed 
that it would be.a very constructive 
period. He then earnestly urged those 
who would accept committee appoint- 
ments to be present at committee 
meetings. 

As Mr. Budd was absent Mr. Shan- 
nahan was next introduced and urged 
that the new officers receive all possi- 
ble support from the members of the 
association. 

Mr. Coates, who hac been elected 
third vice-president, pledged the sup- 
port of all and urged particularly the 
securing of new members. 

W. H. Sawyer, president East St. 
Louis & Suburban Railway, spoke of 
the association as having had an illus- 
trious past and said that it was his 
ambition not only to continue this high 
standard, but also to take such action 
as might be necessary from time to 
time so that the association would meet 
changing conditions and the members 
could give that satisfying and satis- 
factory service that was necessary. 

Mr. Collier, the treasurer, was intro- 
duced with words of commendation for 
the treasurer’s report and said that he 
was pleased that it was satisfactory. 
The meeting then Je aa 


Last Meeting of Outgoing 
American Executive 
Committee 


The last regular meeting of the out- 
going executive committee was held 
Monday morning, Oct. 2, at the Drake 
Hotel in Chicago. 

Executive Secretary J. W. Welsh, in 
giving his financial report, showed ma- 
terially less unpaid dues at the end of 
this year as compared with the end of 
1921. He also reported upon the basis 
of actual expenditures for ten months 
and two months estimated, a surplus 
of substantial proportions. 

The report of the finance committee 
presented by Mr. Barry indicated the 
business-like manner in which this 
committee and the executive secretary 
had conducted the business affairs of 
the association during the past year. 
Quarterly audits have been made; per- 
sonal supervision by the finance com- 
mittee over expenditures and vouchers 
have been made; the office force has 
been kept on a small and business-like 
basis and the final result shows a 
healthy and desirable surplus which 
makes for stability in the operation of 
the association’s affairs. The commit- 
tee examined into the question as to 
whether or not there should be modifi- 
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cation of dues and recommended that 
the association continue to operate 
under the present system of dues. 


The report of the policy committee 


presented by Mr. Budd recorded the 
questions of policy which had been 
referred to the committee and showed 
the effectiveness with which the Ameri- 
ean executive committee was keeping 
in contact with the affiliated associa- 
tions, particularly in their relations and 
joint activities with other societies. 

A report was received and approved 
from the subjects and meetings com- 
mittee for recommendation for the in- 
coming executive committee for the 
coming year. 

After extensive discussion on the 
question of the relation of interurban 


electric railways to the national trans-— 


portation act, the executive committee 
authorized a’ special sub-committee of 
the national relations committee to 
handle this particular question in 
Washington. After extended informal 
discussion on various matters for the 
convention the committee adjourned. 

Those who were present at the com- 
mittee meeting were President R. I. 
Todd, Vice-Presidents Budd, Emmons, 
Coates and Shannahan, and Messrs. 
Kimball, Palmer, Sawyer, Arkwright, 
Chubbuck, Gould, Trontrup, Barry and 
Finigan, and Past-Presidents Brady 
and Henry and Executive Secretary 
J. W. Welsh. W. V. Hill was present 
for Paul Shoup and Carl Beck for C. R. 
Ellicott. 


First Meeting of the New 
American Executive 
Committee 
The first meeting of the new execu- 
tive committee of the American Asso- 
ciation was held at the Drake Hotel 
in Chicago on Thursday afternoon, 
Oct. 5. The first business before the 
committee was the election of an ex- 
ecutive secretary, and to this position 
J. W. Welsh was re-elected by a unani- 

mous vote. : 

The resignation of W. H. Sawyer, 
fourth vice-president-elect, as member- 
at-large representing operating com- 
panies was received and accepted and 
a committee appointed to nominate a 
successor for consideration by the ex- 
ecutive committee at its next meeting. 
President Emmons appointed on this 
nominating committee W. H. Sawyer, 
H. E. Chubbuck and L. S. Storrs. Upon 
request of President-elect Wallace 
Muir of the Claims Association, the 
constitutional amendment to the Claims 
Association constitution redefining the 
objects of the association, which 
amendment had already been adopted 
unanimously by the executive commit- 
tee of the Claims Association, was ap- 
proved. 

INVITATIONS RECEIVED FOR 1923 
MIDWINTER CONFERENCE 

W. R. Alberger, Oakland, Calif., pre- 
sented a personal invitation of the 
California Electric Railway Associa- 
tion to the American Electric Railway 
Association to hold its midwinter con- 
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ference in 1923 in California, at Del 
Monte. The invitation suggested that 
the holding of the conference in Cali- 
fornia be augmented by a special trip 
of inspection of California and Califor- 
nia electric railways. An invitation 
was also received from J. H. Hanna of 
Washington, D. C., to hold the mid- 
winter conference in Washington. 
After much discussion the committee 
voted to request the subjects and meet- 
ings committee, which has this question 


in hand, to give serious consideration to. || 


holding the meeting in California. 

Invitations were read from electric 
railway officials and city officials in 
Buffalo, N. Y., to hold the 1923 annual 
convention at Buffalo, but no action was 
taken, as this is a matter to be con- 
sidered by the committee on locations. | 

W. J. Harvie presented a progress 
report of the joint committee on elec- 
trolysis, the committee approving the 
action Mr. Harvie and his associates 
from this association have taken to 
date. 

E. J. Blair made a report for the ex- 
hibit committee, details of which will 
be given when final figures are ascer- 


tained. The executive committee voted | 


to tender a vote of thanks to Mr. Blair —} 
for the excellent way in which the ex- 
hibits were handled. At the request 
of the committee, E. M. T. Ryder, of 
the Engineering Association, and H. L. 
Whittemore, of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, appeared to discuss details of the 
request of the engineers for an appro- 
priation for rail joint research. After 
considerable discussion the executive 
committee voted an appropriation of 
$10,000 for the purpose and instructed 
Executive Secretary J. W. Welsh to: 
solicit with the approval of the execu- 
tive committee an additional $10,000: 
from such railways and manufactur- 
ers who have an especial interest in this: 
subject. 

The committee also voted to author- 
ize C. L. Henry, chairman national re-. 
lations committee, and Executive Sec- 
retary J. W. Welsh to attend the an- 
nual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Railway and Public Utility 
Commissioners at Detroit during the 
week of Nov. 14. 

The committee decided to hold its. 
next meeting in New York on Friday, 
Nov. 24. 

Those in attendance at this very full 
meeting of the executive committee 
were: President C. D. Emmons, Vice- 
Presidents B. I. Budd, J. N. Shanna- 
han and W. H. Sawyer; Past-Presidents. 
George H. Harries, C. L. Henry, A. W. 
Brady, L. S. Storrs, R. I. Todd; Presi- 
dents Affiliated Associations Wallace 
Muir, Garrett Seely, L. C. Datz and 
W. G. Nicholson, and following mem- 
bers at large: J. P. Barnes, H. E. 
Chubbuck, J. G. Barry, L. E. Gould, 
A. A. Hale, and W. H. Heulings for 
S. M. Curwen; M. B. Lambert for H. D. 
Shute; Carl Beck for C. R. Ellicott, 
Executive Secretary J. W. Welsh, and — 
the following guests: W. J. Harvie, 
W. R. Alberger, W. V. Hill, L. H- 
Palmer, E. J. Blair and Labert St. 
Clair. 
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‘T. & T. Association Proceedings 


The Session Was Devoted, Principally, to the Following Subjects: 
Promoting Sales, Traffic Regulation, Safety, Car Design 


s 
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HE first session of the Transpor- 

tation & Traffic Association was 

held Oct. 2 when President Palmer 
called the meeting to order at 2:40. 
After announcing that the constitution 
requires the president to present an 
address, President Palmer reviewed the 
work of the association and pointed out 
directions in which he believed it could 
be of even greater benefit to the in- 
dustry. Some of the high points of 
this address are given below. 


PRESIDENT PALMER’S ADDRESS 


In his presidential address L. H. 
Palmer spoke first of the efforts which 
had been made by the committees of 
the association to visualize the impor- 
tant problems facing the industry and 
concretely to point out. effective 
methods. of meeting and solving them. 

In commenting on the work of the 
committees he commended the commit- 

_ tee on safety upon a strenuous year’s 
work, referring particularly to the ex- 
hibit at the convention. As to mer- 
_ chandising transportation, he pointed 
out that the first duty of a company is 
to give good service, although the 
_ “wares” of the electric railway must be 
i popularized. If good and desired 
service is given, first and always, it can 
be consistently talked about. An ele- 
“ment in merchandising is a proper per- 
‘sonnel. The field for study here is so 
great that it is hardly yet compre- 
4 hended by the electric railways. 


a 


Referring to the suggestions made in 
he presidential address last year by 
e P. Stevens, Mr. Palmer said that 
these recommendations had been care- 
fully considered by the executive com- 
ittee and adopted in large part. One 
uggestion, that there be but one vice- 
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president and a larger executive com- 
mittee, was not adopted because it ap- 
peared to be unwise to change the form 
of the organization. As to the sug- 
gestion that association work be started 
promptly, action on this is well under 
way. Plans are in hand to have com- 
mittees appointed promptly after the 
convention, to have their work started 
at once and a meeting held not later 
than Dee..1. 

- On his own behalf Mr. Palmer sug- 
gested that a special committee be ap- 
pointed to increase the individual mem- 
bership in the association, by means of 
printed matter, letters and personal 
contact. The membership should be 
deubled during the coming year. Call- 
ing attention to the fact that last year 
the association adopted a classification 
of freight expense accounts, recom- 
mending that it be put in effect on 
member roads as of Jan. 1, 1922, he 
said that it should soon be possible to 
secure statistics in this field on a com- 
parable basis. The subject should be 
followed up during the coming year. 

Another suggestion was that in nom- 
inating and electing future officers, and 
members of the executive committee 
this be done with due appreciation of 
earnest work accomplished by members. 

Mr. Palmer also expressed his 
thanks for the wholehearted co-opera- 
tion received from the technical press, 
the association office and the railway 
companies in Chicago. 

In closing, he said that the success 
of electric railways in the future lies 
in dealing rightly with the public we 
serve. Here is the work of the Trans- 
portation & Traffic Association. It is 
almost entirely through its members and 
their subordinates that this contact 
comes. In the nature of things the 
mechanical departments do not have that 
direct touch with patrons. The trans- 
portation men must sell the service to 
the car rider. They must be trained, 
encouraged, schooled and guided in the 
best methods of accomplishing this. On 
the shoulders of the transportation de- 
partment rests most largely the burden 
of obtaining and holding good public 
relations. A good salesman sells his 
customer what the latter wants, he sells 
the selfish interests of his customer; 
that is, he tries to meet his views and 
fit his product to them. This psycho- 
logical problem must be studied con- 
stantly and the men trained in accor- 
dance with its needs. 

Better service to patrons and to the 
communities in which the railway op- 
erates is the great aim. The last year 
has seen a partial re-establishment of 
the electric railway business in the po- 
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sition it formerly occupied in com- 
munity life. The high place previously 
held has not yet been gained, but the 
future promises better times and better 
business. It is for electric railway men 
to read these portents aright; to start 
on the hopeful upward path, and with 
clear vision pick their way to better 
things. 

At the conclusion of the address the 
president said that the report of the 
executive committee would be printed 
and distributed among the members in 
due course and then called for the re- 
port of the secretary. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


Secretary J. W. Welsh, in his an- 
nual report, outlined the activities of 
the six committees of the association, 
stating that their’ personnel totaled 
seventy-one members and that the com- 
mittees had held fourteen meetings dur- 
ing the year with a total attendance of 
fifty-nine. 

A number of data sheets were sent 
out and co-operation was maintained 
with the National Safety Council, the 
National Electric Light Association, 
the American Gas Association, the In- 
ternational Traffic Officers’ Associa- 
tion, and the American Engineering 
Standards Committee. On Sept. 15 the: 
number of individual members was 106. 
The secretary referred to the success- 
ful exhibit held under the auspices of 
this committee during the year. 

President Palmer then announced the 
following convention committees: 

Committee on resolutions: P. E. Wil- 
son, Cleveland; H. V. Bozell, New 
York; Claud Van Auken, Chicago; F. 
G. Buffe, Kansas City; E. M. Graham, 
Bangor. 
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Committee on nominations: Samuel 
Riddle, Louisville; D. E. Parsons, Hast 
St. Louis; S. S. Crane, Altoona. , 

There was then a four-minute ad+ 
dress on safety, given by Fred M. 
Rosseland, chief of the. public safety 
division of the National Safety Coun- 
cil. Mr. Rosseland briefly set forth the 
claims of this important subject, say- 
ing among other things that he recently 
had an opportunity of doing consider- 
able work with the association commit- 
tee on safety and he complimented the 
association on the excellent report of 
this ¢6mimittee. He pointed out that 
the money spent for claims was the 
only item of expense for which the rail- 
ways! did not get a direct return and 
the economi¢ advantage of safety, irre- 
spective of its importance from the 
viewpoint of public relations. He. de- 
clared that a company: was not effi- 
ciently operated unless safely operated. 

The report of the committee on mer- 
chandising transportation was then 
presented by E. M. Walker, chairman, 
who read an epitome of each of the 
contributions. .An abstract follows: 


MERCHANDISING TRANSPORTATION 


The committee declared that selling 
transportation, like selling anything 
else, is based on good service, fair 
rates, fair treatment, enthusiasm, in- 
tegrity and work. The‘report took 
the form of a series of articles by the 
several members of the committee on 
methods by which the use of transpor- 
tation can be increased by salesman- 
ship. No special recommendations 
were made by the committee as to 
practices and methods to be followed, 
the reason being that there are as 
many methods of salesmanship as there 
are salesmen, and circumstances, which 
are always changing, suggest changes 
in methods. An abstract of the various 
contributions follows: 

W. R. Alberger, San Francisco- 
Oakland Terminal Railways, described 
the restaurant service on the ferry 
boats operated by that company be- 
tween Oakland and San Francisco. 
News stands and boot-shining stands 
are also operated by the company. No 
increase in price for restaurant service 
was made during the war. The net 
returns of the commissary department 
increased from $29,928 in 1917 ‘to 
$121,876 in 1921. This latter figure 
represents 22 per cent of the net re- 
ceipts during the same year. 

W. H. Boyce, Beaver Valley Traction 
Company, gave results of the use of 
the zone system and the pass system 
on that property. (Further particu- 
lars will be found in the Electric Rail- 
way Journal for April 9, 1921, and 
April 22, 1922.) There was an in- 
crease in gross business on the whole 
system of 23 per cent after the fare 
was reduced from 7 cents to 5 cents. 
The passes proved popular, and so far 
80 per cent of the revenue received 
from the sale of passeg has been an 
increase in revenue. As the company 
was not bothered by jitney competition, 
this new business was secured either 
from pedestrians or people formerly 


riding in privately owned automobiles. 

F. W. Shappert, Chicago, North 
Shore & Milwaukee Railroad, described 
briefly how ‘passenger and freight 
business on that line had been increased 
by personal solicitation and service. ._ 

V. S. Curtis, The Connecticut Com- 
pany, pointed out that electric railway 
companies in New England had suc- 
cessfully met jitney competition through 
educating the public as to the fly-by- 
night character of the jitneys and the 
essential nature of the railways. When 
jitneys begin operation they have a 
certain popularity, but when they reach 
the stage of development where they 
threaten the regular service rendered 
by the railways, the public finds them 
detrimental to its interests and deals 
with them accordingly. In Connecticut 
the jitneys have been put under the 
control of the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion and made common carriers. 

F. C. Lewis, Boston & Worcester 
Street Railway, described that com- 
pany’s methods of increasing its freight 
business. Some of his suggestions fol- 
low: Frequent and safe movement of 
shipment is more desirable than fast 
movement. The schedule should be 
regular. Shipments should not be split, 
that is, loaded part on one car and 
part on another. Patrons should be 
notified promptly of arrival of ship- 
ments. The rate schedule should be 
such as to attract business. The 
method of accounting, including the 
way bill and billing system, should be 
systematic. Much depends on the tact- 
fulness of the solicitor and the per- 
sonnel of the rest of the organization. 
The attitude of the road toward the 
public should be one of courtesy and 
patience. Even a businesslike answer, 
if curt, sometimes gives offense. Ad- 
vertising should not be overlooked. 
In advertising, the company has made 
a feature of the fact that the cars save 
the highways as compared with motor 
trucks. 

A. Stuart Pratt, Stone & Webster 
Management Corporation, described 
how a street railway on the Pacific 
Coast used advertising to encourage 
auto drivers to use the cars. The ad- 
vertising consisted of short items 
placed in the reading matter of the 
papers on the fundamental theme: 
“The street car is the surest, safest 
and most economical form of convey- 
ance; use the street car and save 
money.” This advertising was resented 
by the automobile dealers who asked 
that it be discontinued. The manager 
offered not directly to refer to auto- 
mobiles in these advertisements but 
continue them along strict “economy” 
lines. This was not satisfactory to the 
dealers, who began to advertise to 
knock the street car. A typical para- 
graph read: “In stormy weather, the 
automobile, for business use, appears 
at its best. No waiting in the wet, no 
tramping through water if you drive 
your own car.” This advertising on 
the whole was helpful to the railway, 
as it got the public interested. Some 
arguments which may be used for the 
car are as follows: The tires wear out. 


Cost of insurance. Auto may skid. 
Auto may, be stolen. .Cost of ride $1. 
Let wife have use of. car. Difficulty 
in parking auto. Bank account vs. 
auto. Standing in sun or snow rots 
auto top. Autos run out of gas, Save 
auto for real pleasure trips. Avoid 
traffic worries. Cost of one tire. 
Garage bill cut by winter storage. 
Meet neighbors on car. Cost of re- 
painting. Other fellow a careless 
driver. Auto depreciation. 

Samuel Riddle, Louisville Railway, 
pointed out that the agency of increas- 
ing sales through employees has not 


been utilized to the extent that is prac- — 


ticable and profitable until recently. 
The principles of such salesmanship 
can be explained to the employees, par- 


ticularly to'the platform employees, at — 
It can be shown | 
that a car not on time results in loss | 


employees’ meetings. 


of revenue, that the short haul is the 
profitable haul and that the man who 
wants to ride only a few blocks will 
not wait for a car. . The employees’ 
magazine further enables the expres- 
sion of the company’s plans, policies 
and achievements. When an employee 
makes a practicable suggestion for the 
improvement of service, it should be 
published. in the employees’ magazine 
with proper credit. 

K. A. Simmon, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, laid 
stress on the way to make salesmen 
of employees. During the training 
period the employee acquires a general 
knowledge of the property, community 
and industry as a whole, means of 
competing transportation, appreciation 
of car riders’ characteristics, feeling of 
personal responsibility and knowledge 
of the service expected. He also learns 
a courtesy code. Too little attention, 
however, has been given to the period 
after training. The training should be 
followed up by observations on per- 
formance, guidance, recognition of good 
service, or unusual performance and | 
provision of incentive for better service. © 
Mr. Simmon prepared a synopsis of 
these various steps. 

S. L. Vaughn, Grand Rapids, Grand 
Haven & Muskegon Railway, described 
how: shipments are made by combina- 
tion boat and trolley routes from 
Chicago, Grand Rapids and _ other 
points in Michigan, and J. B. Stewart, 
Jr., Youngstown Municipal Railway, 
described the use of the weekly pass 
on that and other properties, and 
methods of introducing it. 

E. M. Walker, Terre Haute, Indian- 
apolis & Eastern Traction Company, 
emphasized the value of the one-man 
safety car in merchandising transpor- 
tation, and Harold B. Weatherwax, 
United Traction Company, 
gave pointers on the proper ways of — 
developing a summer resort business. 
A good and well-located park is an 
asset, but there are many pitfalls to 
be avoided, because it is very difficult 
to revive a park once it has become 
unpopular. Retrenchment in attrac- 
tions to save expenses has been one 
cause for unpopularity. Another is 
poor management. Resort management 
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is really a highly skilled profession. 
Satisfaction and good spirit among the 
concessionnaires are also essential for 
a successful resort. Good policing is 
essential. © 

The report contained many reproduc- 
tions of advertising posters, etc., which 
had proved successful and were signed 
by the members of the committee, 
whose names have been mentioned as 
contributing independent articles. 

The chairman then introduced Ed- 
ward Hungerford as one of the speak- 
ers to discuss the report. He spoke of 
Mr. Hungerford as a prominent writer 
in the popular press and: also referred 


to his connection for a numberof years: 


with the Brooklyn Rapid Transit.Com- 
pany where he had charge of the de- 
partment of public relations for that 
‘company. The address by Mr. Hunger- 
ford is published in abstract elsewhere 
in this issue.’ 

Edward C. Spring, Lehigh Valley 
Transit Company, read a paper on 
methods of increasing interurban busi- 
ness. He said that the basis of all busi- 
ness is service and that the companies 
should be sure that the public under- 
stands the usefulness and needs of rail- 
way service and the economic. laws 
that govern its conduct. The interests 
of the electric railways should be safe- 
guarded by those who believe in 
progress. The American public al- 
ways wants something a little better 
‘than it asks for and the company that 
caters to these demands is the one that 
will make a hit with its patrons. Mr. 
Spring believed in encouraging the 
public to write to the company on 
all matters and that every letter 
should be answered quickly, fully and 
courteously. He referred to a series 
' of prizes offered by a certain company 
' for the best answers to the following 
questions: 

What do you like least as regards 
the service and why? 

‘What do you like best as regards the 
service and why? 

What other service would you ne 
to see installed and why? 

F. W. Brown, Michigan Railway, read 
| a written communication. He said, in 
part, that the lesson to be drawn from 
Mr. Alberger’s paper is not only that 
increased revenue can be obtained from 
_ by-products (so-called), but by doing 
so the convenience and comfort of pa- 
trons is greatly increased. When it is 
possible to increase the gross revenue 
| nearly 25 per cent, and without an enor- 
mous initial investment and without 
any hazard, such opportunity should 
not be overlooked. 

Unfortunately, a great many lines 
_ are not of a character to permit of sim- 
ilar additions to their service, but there 
_are other opportunities which are open 
to all lines. One is that a class of 
_ employees be engaged who are thought- 

ful and interested in the comfort of 
_ their patrons. 

As to meeting motor- bus and truck 
competition, Mr. Brown said that they 
are a development of the times and in- 
_ troduce a condition which must be met. 
_ However, there should be no let-up in 


the efforts of the electric railways to 
have the buses and trucks regulated. 
Recent legislation in California places 
the bus and truck operators entirely 
under the jurisdiction of the California 
Railroad Commission. 

Truck and bus lines acting as feed- 
ers to electric lines are desirable. 
Therefore, if legislation could.be. en- 
acted that would require their opera- 
tors, when they: wished to enter the 
field either in competition with lines al- 
ready established or as feeders to such, 
first to secure a certificate of necessity 
and convenience before they can begin 


~such: operation, this: would make it pos- 


sible. to eliminate competition and du- 
plication of service in a great many in- 
stances. 

It is a mistake to lower rates and 
fares to meet such competition, with 
the thought in mind of making it un- 
profitable for the bus or truck lines to 
operate. One of the best methods of 
meeting this competition is entirely 
through service. There is a certain 
amount of travel that will go to the bus 
regardless of what the other lines may 
offer. 

Not. many years ago electric lines 
confined their freight operations to 
their own immediate territory. A few 
exceptions existed where connecting 
electric lines extended their through 
freight service over two lines, but 
rarely beyond the 200-mile limit. It 
was also a general practice to maintain 
a rate higher than that existing among 
competing steam railroads. The thought 
was that on account. of the quicker serv- 
ice by electric lines than steam the 
traffic, or at least a portion of it, would 
still flow to the electrics on account of 
superior service. In some cases the 
rates were not only higher but four 
classes were maintained against six on 
the steam lines. 

The traffic manager realized that the 
maintaining of higher rates was a dis- 
advantage, and electric lines are now 
eareful to maintain the same rates as 
those existing on steam lines. This has 
resulted in a decided increase in the 
amount of business and has overcome 
the loss sustained in the lowering of 
the level of rates. 

Again, the motor truck came into 
competition, confining itself to a large 
extent to short haul. The electric lines 
immediately felt the effect of this com- 
petition, as the truck had the advan- 
tage of picking up a shipment at the 
consignor’s door and delivering it in 
front of the consignee’s place of 
business. , 

To meet this competition through 
competitive rates for long distances 
have been established, as in Michigan. 
Here one of the difficulties encountered 
was the dividing of the revenue among 
many carriers. This has been over- 
come and a division sheet established, 
giving to the originating and terminal 
lines a minimum of 20 per cent, while 
each intermediate carrier gets a con- 
structive mileage of 50 when the actual 
mileage is in excess of 50 miles. 

The other means of meeting truck 
competition is by absorbing drayage 


charges. The trucks pick up at the 
door of the factory and deliver at the 
place of business of the consignee, 
where again the electric line is placed 
at a disadvantage. In order. to meet 
the changing conditions, some plan 
must be devised whereby this advan- 
tage canbe overcome. It might be 
possible to agree to absorb drayage 
charges when shipments are large. 

Providing facilities equal. to those 
furnished by competitors is not con- 
fined entirely to fast service and com- 
petitive rates, but include terminal fa- 
cilities, such as adequate warehouse 
room and truck room. 

Thus far electric railways have con- 
fined their activities to shipments that 
can be moved in ordinary box or flat 
car, with few attempts to provide 
insulated cars’ to protect shipments 
against either heat or cold. This phase 
of the business might well be given 
consideration in view of the develop- 
ment of the freight transportation as 
an important part in the gross revenue 
of the electric railways. 


ROUND TABLE ON WEEKLY Pass 


At this point President Palmer turned 
the meeting over to G. T. Seely, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, for the purpose of conduct- 
ing a round-table discussion on the 
weekly pass. The first speaker was 
E. M. Walker, Terre Haute, Ind. He 
gave as the main reason for adopting 
the pass in Terre Haute the hope of 
securing all of the travel of the man 
who was dividing his rides between the 
street cars and jitneys. He said the 
pass had been effective in this respect 
insofar as the jitneys were competitive. 
On account of the coal strike which 
seriously affected the amount of traffic 
in Terre Haute, and also because of the 
strike of railroad shop men, it had been 
impossible to tell definitely what influ- 
ence the pass had had on the amount 
of riding. However, an analysis of the 
traffic figures of the company for the 
past five months as compared to the 
corresponding period last year, led Mr. 
Walker to believe that the amount of 
riding had been maintained higher than 
would have been the case without the 
pass. Mr. Walker emphasized the value 
of the round sum of $1 for the weekly 
pass as being a very convenient selling 
figure. He said that he had found that 
instead of people buying passes for the 
sake of riding promiscuously, they 
were careful to figure out whether they 
would have use for more than twenty 
rides before buying a pass. Mr. Walker 
said that. 12 per cent of the total riders 
were using the pass and producing ap- 
proximately 15 per cent of the revenue. 
He said he considered the pass the only 
known method of giving the wholesale 
user a wholesale rate for transporta- 
tion. 

S. W. Greenland, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
stated that contrary to the usual cir- 
cumstance, the reason for introducing 
the weekly pass in Fort Wayne was to 
reduce the amount of revenue, as the 
company had earned the full allowed 
7% per cent during the previous year. 
However, the pass had increased the 
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revenue rather than decreased it and 
the company was now faced with the 
necessity either to sell the pass for a 
lower sum, perhaps 85 cents, or de- 
crease the cash fare rate. 

J. R. Blackhall, Chicago & Joliet 
Electric Railway, spoke particularly in 
regard to the use of monthly passes or 
identification cards which carry a small 
primary charge with the privilege of 
riding for 5 cents when the basic fare 
is more than that amount. He said 
prior to 1912 the fares were 5 cents 
with six tickets for 25 cents and fifty 
tickets for $2. At the time .a new 
franchise was granted the requirements 
for the sale of tickets was discon- 
tinued. He did not think there has 
been any resulting loss in traffic. The 
straight 5-cent fare was continued until 
1918 when it was raised to 7 cents. and 
in 1919 it was raised to 10 cents. On 
Jan, 1, 1922, when a reduction in fare 
became necessary it was decided to con- 
tinue the 10-cent cash fare and sell 
monthly identification cards for 175 
cents, entitling the purchaser to ride 
as often as he desired during the month 
cn the payment of 5 cents per ride. 
For the first nine months of 1922 the 
sales were as follows: 2136, 2408, 2386, 
1216, 1978, 1845, 1689, 1644, 1720. The 
speaker believes that the decreased 
sales during the last five months were 
due to industrial conditions that pre- 
vailed during that period in Joliet. 

There is no convenient way of segre- 
gating the car card fares from the half 
fares paid by children to determine the 
average rides per month per card, but 
as nearly as can be estimated the rides 
per month average forty-eight and the 
average fare per customer has been re- 
duced from 9.62 cents in 1921 to 8.64 
cents in 1922. Mr. Blackhall believes 
the system has some advantages over 
the weekly pass, particularly in that it 
provides a lower fare for those who do 
not have to ride very often. 

The circumstances leading up to the 
adoption by the Tacoma Street Rail- 
way & Power Company, Tacoma, Wash., 
of the weekly pass were outlined by 
G. W. Rounds. During the last few 
years the fares were increased from 5 
cents, first to 7 cents and then to 10 
cents with twenty-five tickets for $2. 
The public did not take unkindly to the 
higher fares although the riding fell off 
even though gross earnings increased. 
There was also some jitney competition. 
In order to make the lines more popu- 
lar, to induce riding, and to still fur- 
ther increase revenues it was decided 
to introduce the pass. 

Commencing one week prior to the 
sale of the passes they were advertised 
in the daily papers, by posters on the 
car windows, and in other ways. The 
use of the pass was started on July 21. 
Prizes of $5 and $3 had been offered 
to the trainmen for the largest and 
next largest number of passes sold. 
The first week’s sale of 7,000 was far 
above expectations. Since then the pass 
sales have gradually increased until the 
number now in use has reached 10,000. 

The day of greatest sale is Monday 
and as high as 75 per cent of the week’s 
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passes have been disposed of on that 
day. The fact that they are sold for 
an even dollar greatly facilitates their 
handling. 

A detailed record is kept for the 
passes handled by each conductor. In 
this way dispute can be avoided with 
trainmen, as they are required to report 
the serial numbers sold daily and any 
discrepancy can be easily detected. 

An additional clerk was needed to 
keep the detail record of the pass sales, 
but this was offset by one released as 
analysis of receipts and ticket counting 
was combined. The clerk formerly han- 
dling metal tickets had been able to 
devote half his time to miscellaneous 
work, so the company has saved half 
of a clerk’s time in the auditing depart- 
ment, and increased pass sales should 
enable a further saving. 

A few difficulties have been met in 
the operation of the pass, such as pass- 
ing it out of the car window, the dis- 
play of a card of the same color as the 
pass, and by partial display of a split 
pass. Troubles of this kind are few, 
however. So far as can be determined 


the financial results have been good. 


Certainly riding has ‘been stimulated, 
especially during the noon hours and 
evenings, when more revenue passen- 
gers are being carried. The jitneys, 
however, are still carrying heavy loads, 
especially during peak hours. A large 
amount of short-ride traffic has been 
secured, however, and in many outly- 
ing districts automobile owners have 
given up the use of their cars except 
for purely pleasure purposes. Sales- 
men, telegraph messengers, and many 
other classes heretofore traveling in au- 
tomobiles, on bicycles, etc., are daily 
making use of the pass. 

The average rides per pass per week 
to date have been 27.59; per day, 3.94; 
per week-day, 4.07; per Sunday, 3.15. 
The apparent revenue per ride on the 
pass is 3.62 cents and the true average 
fare per ride (including allowance for 
transfers) is 4.71 cents. 

The railroad shopmen’s strike has 
affected the railway earnings appre- 
ciably. The total revenue passengers 
have increased 22 per cent since the in- 
stallation of the pass, the transfers 
have decreased 41 per cent, and there 
has been less than a 2 per cent change 
in either the car-miles or car-hours 
operated. The company considers the 
pass to be a “winner.” 

The weekly pass, according to W. H. 
Boyce, was put into effect on the Beaver 
Valley System on Feb. 13, 1922. The 
single-zone pass was sold at 85 cents, 
two-zone for $1.60 and three-zone for 
$2, but since April 10 the three-zone 
pass has had no distance limit. This 
was done because it was found that 94 
per cent of the revenue was derived 
from one, two and three-zone riders. 
The highest week’s sale has been 
$1,359.95. In practice the actual num- 
ber of rides per pass is four per day. 
The pass also stimulates other riding. 
Seventy per cent of the money received 
from the sale of passes is an increase 
in revenue. 

The company also has special rates, 
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such as books of 100 tickets for $4.50, 
and at least once a month and some- 
times oftener round : trip excursion 
tickets for one fare to persons attend- 
ing Dollar Day or Suburban Shopping 
Day in Beaver Falls or Rochester, 
which are the largest towns. Just now 
a ten-day sale of six tickets for 25 
cents is being considered to help meet 
the bond interest. : 

Proper credit for the receipts from 
sale of passes is given each day’s busi- 
ness by splitting the amount of the 
weekly sale, allowing 15 per cent for 
week days and 10 per cent for Sunday. 
The method of registering pass riders 


is that on Tuesdays, Saturdays and | 


Sundays the trainmen make a check © 
on all passes presented for transpor- 
tation. No ‘abuses of the pass privilege 
have been noticed. Owing to the use | 
of zone fares, the passenger must | 
present the pass to the operator both | 
upon entering and leaving the car; to 
prevent over-riding the cash or ticket 
rider gives up his destination fare 
receipt upon exit. The advertising bill 
for putting the pass into effect was 
about $300. iti 
Walter Jackson, Mount Vernon, N. Y., | 
said that in cases where there had | 
been no fare troubles or jitney com- 
petition the railway companies could | 
well make use of the pass to offset the | 
private automobile. He urged the use } 
of the weekly pass to eliminate the | 
irritation caused by requiring cash | 
fares, waiting in line for change, the | 
issuance of transfers and the sense of | 
expense for the individual ride. I 
G. T. Seely called attention to that | 
part of the report of the committee | 
which gives statistics as to the weekly 
pass in Youngstown. } 
J. A. Dewhurst. Oil City, Pa., stated — 
that his company was planning to jj 
adopt the pass on one of its properties, | 
but that the Interstate Commerce Com- } 
mission had raised a question as to its © 
legality in interstate commerce. The 
arguments used were that all steam | 
road transportation is based on the sale’ 
of the tickets at a definite price for a 
definite service, and that if the service | 
is not rendered the purchase price may 
have to be refunded on demand. ri 
D. W. Pontius, Los Angeles, said 
that the California Railroad Commis- | 
sion had raised the same question, but | 
had finally allowed the pass to be put 
into effect. 


Tuesday Session 


The Tuesday afternoon session of the 
Transportation & ‘Traffic Association | 
opened with a short safety talk by. 
R. M. Reade, Quebec, P. Q. He said 
that thought is the basis of safety. In. 
other words, lack of thought causes’ 
accidents. 

Next, on motion of the committee on 
nominations, Samuel Riddle, chairman, 
the following were elected to the posi- 
tions named: -President, G. T. Seely, 
Youngstown, Ohio; first vice-president, 
J. K. Punderford, New Haven, Conn.; 
second vice-president, Arthur -Gaboury, 
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Montreal, P. Q.; third vice-president, 
T. C. Cherry, Syracuse, N. Y.; secretary- 
treasurer, J. W. Welsh, New York City; 
executive committee, G. H. Clifford, 
Fort Worth, Tex:; J. V. Sullivan, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Edward Dana, Boston, Mass.; 
W. H. Boyce, New Brighton, Pa. (re- 
placing Mr. Cherry). 

H. B. Flowers, Baltimore, Md., then 
read the report of the committee on 
traffic regulations, of which he was 
chairman. This report is abstracted 
below: 


i 
TRAFFIC REGULATIONS 


During the year the committee on 
traffic regulations, according to its re- 
port, followed closely the activities of 
the International Traffic Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, which has opened national head- 
guarters in Washington and has com- 
menced the publication of a national 
‘organ, known as The Traffic Officers’ 
Journal. It is, however, too early to 
express an opinion of the probable out- 
‘come of the work of this organization. 

W. H. Maltbie, of the committee, 
represented it at the National High- 
way Traffic Association meeting held 
in New York on May 12. At this meet- 
ing the Highway Association recom- 
‘ mended: 

1. That the United States Bureau 
of Standards be requested to make a 
study of the proper coloring for signs; 

2. That railway crossing warning 
signs which would probably apply to 
all rapid transit crossings, be placed at 
a uniform distance from the crossings; 
8. That all signs be between 5 ft. 
and 8 ft. from the ground. 

A representative of the committee 
likewise attended a conference on 
“Standardization of Colors for Traffic 

| Signals” which was held in New York 
on May 23, and at which thirty-four 
national organizations were repre- 
sented and four others indicated inter- 
| est in the matter. 

A. W. Whitney, chairman of the 
American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee, the organization which called 
the conference, presided. Invitations 
to the conference, which had been called 
at the request of the Illuminating En- 
gineering Society and the International 
‘Traffic Officers’ Association, were sent 
to all interested organizations, includ- 
| ing automobile, highway, railway, traf- 
| - fic and engineering organizations. The 

- Canadian Engineering Standards Asso- 
ciation represented the Canadian inter- 
ests. 
<A. H. Rudd, on behalf of the Ameri- 
ean Railway Association, presented a 
| paper outlining the fundamental colors 
used by the steam railroads, and sug- 
gested lines along which that associa- 
tion would like to see standardization 
_ progress. While signal systems of dif- 
ferent railroads differ in some respects 
the fundamentals are largely standard- 
ized. For the operation of trains these 
| include: red for danger (stop); yellow 
for caution; and green for clear. The 
|} use of yellow for tail lights of auto- 
| mobiles and of green for fire exits was 
uggested as steps toward national uni- 
ormity. 

On behalf of the American Electric 


} 


Railway Association a report was sub- 
mitted outlining the following items: 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION SUGGESTIONS 


The standard colors in use for night 
signals in electric railway practice are: 
red for “stop”; yellow for “proceed 
with caution”; green for “proceed at 
schedule speed.” 

Blue, purple and white, it was point- 
ed out, are also used in a restricted 
way, for conveying special informa- 
tion or for safeguards. For example, a 
blue signal means that car repairmen 
are at work, and the cars protected by 
such a signal must not be moved until 
the workmen who placed the signal have 
removed it. Purple may denote a fire 
alarm box or a telephone station, etc. 

For day signals, hooded light sig- 
nals using the night colors are used to 
some extent. Probably in the majority 
of cases, however, day signal indica- 
tions are given by means of semaphore 
arms, the position of the arm denoting 
whether the signal is set at “stop,” 
“proceed with caution” “proceed at 
schedule speed.” The shape and the 
color of the arm also convey informa- 
tion as to operating conditions, type of 
signal protection, etc. 

There are a number of variations 
from the above, the newest signals of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, for ex- 
ample, being light position signals 
where hooded white lights are used 
against a black background utilizing 
the semaphore principle. 

Electric railway signals are operated 
in various ways such as by continuous 
track circuits, by contactors, or other 
end set devices, by interlocking towers, 
by manually operated light switches; 
etc. Experiments are now being made 
to determine the availability of the 
wireless telegraph and telephones for 
controlling and safeguarding train 
movements, either by signals on the 
right-of-way or in the motorman’s cab 
and for operating in emergency the 
train air brakes. 

For grade crossing highway protec- 
tion, when a train is approaching, a 
red signal either fixed or moving, 
either steady or flashing, is sometimes 
used, frequently augmented by moving 
arms, siren horns or bell signals. These 
signals are in addition to the ordinary 
painted signs posted along the road in 
advance of the crossing. 

A red signal has been used uni- 
versally as indicating danger from time 
immemorial, and it would be unwise to 
take any steps to do away with this 
generally accepted use of red. 

All moving vehicles using the high- 
ways should carry a tail light lighted 
during the night hours and during 
hours when visibility is low. In many 
places a red flag is required to be at- 
tached to the rear of vehicle loads 
where these loads project beyond the 
rear of the tailboard. If this is needed 
during the day, it is more necessary at 
night, and this conference should 
recommend that on all such loads a 
red light should be displayed at its 
extreme rear end during the night 
hours. 


As a general plan the accepted prac- 
tice of the railroads is suggested for 
traffic signals, viz.: Red for ‘“stop;” 
yellow for “proceed with caution,” and 
green for “proceed at allowed speed.” 

A suggestion has been made in the 
public press recently that yellow be 
adopted as the color for automobile tail 
lights. From the viewpoint of electric 
railway operators this is not wise. The 
automobile is a free and fast-moving 
vehicle. It can operate on any part of 
a highway that its driver wishes, and 
as an ever-present and needed warning 
of danger, the committee opposed the 
use of yellow for such a purpose. 

As a matter of sane.and safe prac- 
tice, an automobile driver should so 
operate his car that by the use of his 
headlights he can tell when there is 
any danger ahead and be governed ac- 
cordingly, and the argument that has 
been advanced that red lights are con- 
fusing and convey conflicting informa- 
tion is one which, in the interests of 
safe operation, should not be advanced. 

The dangers that are present on 
highways and thoroughfares under 
modern conditions, have increased ma- 
terially since the era of the self-pro- 
pelled vehicle, and nothing should be 
done which would tend to take away 
any of the existing elements of safety. 
On the contrary, the efforts of the 
electric railways should be towards 
throwing further safeguards around 
the public streets and it would be a 
serious backward step to attempt to 
change to some other color than red 
for automobile tail lights. 

The conference of May 23 recom- 
mended that there be national uni- 
formity in the use of colors for sig- 
nals, and that their unification should 
include the use of colored lights on all 
vehicles used on the highways, on sig- 
nals along the highways and at curbs 
that are both ‘permanent and tem- 
porary, and on signals marking high- 
way crossings of both steam and elec- 
tric railroads. It was recommended 
further that there also be a co-ordi- 
nated relation of color, of all street 
lights, form, position, number of lights, 
even though flashing or moving signals 
are used; that there be distinguishing 
colors for non-luminous as well as 
luminous signals; that recommenda- 
tions be made on the use of colors for 
emergency exit signals and that the 
methods of specifying or defining colors 
for signal purposes be unified. 

These conclusions were referred to 
the American Engineering Standards 
Committee to be carried out in ac- 
cordance with its regular procedure. 

The report -was signed by H. B. 
Flowers, chairman; T. C. Cherry, 
sponsor; H. O. Butler, EF. R. Cogswell, 
F. P. Edinger, W. H. Maltbie, Fielder 
Sanders and Paul E. Wilson. 

Mr. Flowers was followed by Lieu- 
tenant John Martin of the Chicago 
Police Department. 


TRAFFIC OFFICER SELECTION 
AND TRAINING 


Lieutenant Martin explained how 
patrolmen are selected and trained for 
traffic regulation in Chicago. Looking 
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back twenty-five years or so, he said 
that in the early days the older patrol- 
men were selected for traffic work in 
the Loop district, their function being 
merely to help pedestrians get across 
the streets. 

The advent of the automobile changed 
conditions. The work of the men be- 
came that of traffic regulation, the 
older men being retained. The result 
was traffic congestion, and the need for 
more speed became imperative. To 
this end, men of a different type were 
needed. The idea had first to be sold 
to the chief of police; it was hard to 
convince them of the need for picked 
men for this work. Chief Fitzmorris 
is one who fully appreciates the im- 
portance of this matter. 

In Chicago recruits for the police 
force receive sixty days of schooling 
in general police work. A few days 
before the end of the period, the traffic 
department is given an opportunity to 
examine the men in groups, to select 
suitable ones for its work. In this 
selection, temperament is an important 
factor. 

The men ‘selected for traffic work go 
to a traffic school. This brings out 
their traffic ability, if they have any. 
After they have been assigned to posts 
their work is carefully supervised, the 
sergeant or lieutenant studying the men 
in action. Only three or four men out 
of ten trained in the traffic school prove 
satisfactory. 

Experience in Chicago shows that to 
secure speed, promote safety, etc., the 
men must be drilled in every detail. 
Two or more weeks, for example, are 
needed to drill them on hand signals 
alone. Uniformity in signaling is abso- 
lutely essential. Tests on men who 
have never had experience on a beat, 
in Chicago, showed fine results from 
the schooling given them. They per- 
mitted no blockades, which were fre- 
quent with inefficient men. 

Referring to the matter of parking, 
Lieutenant Martin said that 50 per cent 
of the troubles of the traffic officer are 
due to this. In the Chicago Loop dis- 
trict, 2,800 automobiles only could be 
parked if all of the curb space were 
filled. This would involve four lines 
of traffic and all moving traffic would 
be forced upon the car tracks. This 
would be an impossible condition. When 
one realizes that there are upward of 
200,000 automobiles licensed in the Chi- 
cago district he will see the great pos- 
sibilities of congestion in the Loop 
district, for a considerable portion of 
these enter this district daily. The 
question is why a small number of 
automobiles should be allowed to park 
in the Loop to the inconvenience of a 
much larger number. The prohibition 
of parking would greatly simovlify the 
traffic problem, but it is difficult to 
bring about. Merchants seem to have 
the idea that their business would be 
interfered with in this case. The fact 
is that an unobstructed front before a 
store is beneficial to business. In Chi- 
‘cago parking is prohibited in the Loop 
district between 7 and 10 a.m. and 4 
and 7 p.m., but this is not enough. 
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Electric railway men who operate 
properties in cities should oppose the 
time limit in parking; vehicles should 
simply be permitted to load or un- 
load passengers or merchandise. Cities 
will have to come to some such regu- 
lation if the traffic problem is to be 
solved. Any ordinance permitting any 
parking time is an inducement to auto- 
mobile owners to come into the con- 
gested district to park their machines. 
When they do not find any parking 
space they cruise around seeking space, 
and in so doing ereerly increase the 
congestion. 

In further discussion of traffic regu- 
lation, R. F. Kelker, Jr., city supervisor 
of itansportation, Chicago, said that 
all large cities need to study traffic, not 
in generalities but in actualities. Many 
cities fail to have any conception of the 
number of people, automobiles and 
trolley cars that use the crossings, or 
even the speed with which they pass 
a given point. In Chicago there is a 
bureau to keep track of traffic and to 
get the facts as they exist so as to 
determine the amount of traffic that 
has to be handled at any of the im- 
portant traffic points. At present there 
are plenty of traffic laws and ordi- 
nances, but they are not self-enforcing. 
What is really needed every time a new 
traffic ordinance is possible is to have 
additional policemen ‘for its enforce- 
ment. 

Mention was also made of the auto- 
matic signal. Mr. Kelker said Chicago 
is suffering from “signalitis trouble,” 
and that all persons who have types 
of traffic signals are urging the city to 
buy them, holding that each will solve 
the traffic problem. Very few signals 
of this type are satisfactory. In fact, 
not many would be needed to handle 
the regular traffic if the uneducated 
and untrained drivers who get out only 
on Saturdays and Sundays could be 
eliminated. The regular daily driver is 
easily handled, for he usually follows 
the signals properly. Uniformity of 
signals is also essential, both as to 
signs, lights and enforcement, and every 
endeavor should be made to get rid of 
the fellow who refuses to “play the 
game.” 

G. B. Anderson, Los Angeles, was 
the next speaker. He said that the 
automatic signals, such as are used in 
Los Angeles, controlled from a central 
point, for certain fixed and predeter- 
mined time limits irrespective of the 
traffic, are not satisfactory as often- 
times cars are unnecessarily delayed 
while waiting for signals when there 
is no traffic passing. 

The next feature of the program was 
the report on safety work, presented in 
abstract by W. H. Boyce. chairman. 
The report presented was in substance 
as follows: 


SAFETY WORK 


The committee had the problem of 
convincing those charged with providing 
budgets that executive disregard of the 
waste of preventable accidents is mis- 
management, accidents can be pre- 
vented and accident costs reduced by 
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organized effort, and organized effort 
means practical common sense and sys-— 
tematic plans. 

Any electric railway official may be- | 
lieve that he has an efficient organiza- | 
tion, but to sell him the idea of organ- | 
ized safety he must first be convinced | 
that it is a necessity in his business, 
and that it is not a duty that he may 
delegate to some already overburdened 
department head to take up at his | 
leisure. Through organized safety | 
work we bring about safe working con- | 
ditions, safe practices and safe opera- | 
tion, all of which make for a safe and 
efficient workman, a man with confi- 
dence in his employer and himself, a j 
man who is working for the best in- f 
terests of his employer because he — 
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knows that his employer is’ interested © 


in his personal safety and that of his — | 
fellow workmen. 

It is not efficient operation nor good — 
management when the debit side of the 
ledger shows a large percentage paid 
out in settlements and compensation 
for personal injuries and damage cases | 
among the employees and the patrons | 
of the road. 

The lack of Ghoaiioes safety work 
among the electric railway companies. 
in the country, as developed by ques- 
tionnaires, conclusively shows that the 
committee must direct its effort toward | 
securing the active co-operation of the j 
managements of all of the railways in | 
the institution of organized safety work 
and that this work, once instituted, 
must be carried on continuously. } 

Since February, through the excel- 
lent co-operation of the technical press, 
the committee has been able to have 
published one or more accident preven- 
tion articlies each month as well as 
a safety number of Electric Railway 
Journal, Aera and Electric Traction. 
The committee has been responsible for | 
a display at the mid-winter meeting and | 
at this convention of various kinds of 
accident prevention signs, newspaper | 
advertising copy, car cards, dash signs, | 
pamphlets and slogans. Circular let- _ 
ters and pamphlets have also been dis-_ 
tributed. The committee has also 
offered advice on safety work in answer /| 
to a notice that it was willing to do so, | 
published in the technical press. . 

The committee recommends and will — 
support the National Safety Council, 
but out of 943 electric railways in the © 
country only 110 are members of the q 
council. | 

To be successful, safety work must | 
be continuous and organized: han- 1 
hazard, spasmodic efforts will not only — 
fail to bring results but will discourage — 
the management and the employee. ; 


Properly planned, well - organized 
safety work carried on as a continuous 
program, with the executives of the © 
company behind it, and under the direct 
charge of an individual who has a thor- 
ough understanding of the work, cannot — 
fail to bring results. Every company — 
that has tried organized safety work 
has succeeded, and the managements — 
realize the tremendous waste of money 
and human life that had been going on | 
with their passive consent and oven 
negligence during the years previous. 
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The committtee recommends that a 
program of organized safety be adopted 
by each member company of the as- 
sociation; that a joint committee be 
appointed consisting of members of the 
Transportation & Traffic Association, 

_ the Claims Association, the Advertising 
Section and the National Safety 
Council being prepared at all times to 

_ give advice, furnish progressive safety 
bulletin board; company publications, 
newspapers and car card material and 

_ to aid companies in other ways in the 
formation of and in the carrying on of 
accident prevention work. 

The report was accompanied by ap- 
proving comments on organized safety 
work by prominent electric railway 
executives and others, a recommended 
plan for organization of a safety com- 
mittee for various sized properties, 
sample newspaper ad. copy slogans, 

sample bulletins, car cards, and other 

like material, as well as by a bibliog- 


raphy of safety and accident prevention 


on electric railways. 5 
The report carried a feature cover 
and was signed by W. H. Boyce, chair- 
man; J. R. Blackhall, F. H. Hill, D. E. 
Parsons, E. D. Reed, C. B. Scott and 
 C. L. Van Auken. 
Methods of organization and the con- 
ditions which made it necessary for the 
committee on safety work to spend time 
in pursuading some of the member com- 
panies that such work is a necessary 
part of electric railway operation took 
the principal attention in the discus- 
‘sion of the committee report. Britton 
I, Budd, Chicago, said that it seemed as 
if the committee was endeavoring to 
advance reasons why safety work 
should be entered into. This he’ char- 
acterized as almost absurd and said 
that such work is an essential and 
vital part of railway operation. He 
declared that he would not operate a 
railway which did not include such work 
as a fundamental part of its opera- 
tions, and took to task the men who 
could not ‘see this necessity, when 
every industry is already giving the 
question serious and extensive consider- 
ation. Every company should employ 
such means as conditions will permit 
and the committee, he said, should de- 
‘vote its time to a comparison and study 
-of the methods which have proved suc- 
cessful rather than to dawdle along 
wheedling members into safety work. 
J. P. Barnes outlined the organization 
used on’ the property in Louisville of 
‘which he is president. This includes 
a general committee and division or- 
ganization in which autonomy in the 
selection of members of .the various 
committees is practiced. This feature 
_he characterized as giving the best re- 
sults. Men are kept on committees 
_ jong enough to gain a comprehensive 
view of the meaning and importance of 
'safety work, but efforts are made to 
get as many men as possible into active 
safety work. Men who have served 
_ are given a distinctive badge. Inspec- 
tions of one department by another 
from a safety standpoint are made and, 
_in addition to the safety features, so- 
cial features are introduced. This in- 
terchange of department work results 
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in broadening the vision of all em- 
ployees and in better work. In the 
safety contest work the carhouse hav- 
ing the highest record in any one 
month is given a dinner the following 
month. 

Mr. Barnes said that the twelve 
months’ cost of these dinners, including 
supplementary dinners and the provis- 
ion of the dining hall, had been $12,000 
and the reduction in accident expense 
as a result of the contents totaled 
$150,000. In the last twelve-month 
period the number of fatal accidents 
had been nine, as against twenty in the 
preceding twelve months. The speaker 
said that men are entitled to know what 
becomes of the suggestions they make 
and operating officials or executives 
cannot afford to fail to acknowledge 
any suggestions made. If they cannot 
be used an explanation should be made 
to the employee giving the reasons. 
Many times, he said, the effort to write 
an explanation results in clarification 
of the executive’s own ideas. 

If every railroad would take up 
safety work and carry it out properly, 
H. J. Bell, secretary of the Chicago 
Safety Council, said, the results would 
be measured in the same terms as an 
increase in fares or a reduction of taxes. 
In the experience of the railroad ad- 
ministration during the war, the roads 
which secured the greatest results 
were those whose executives gave the 
greatest co-operation and whose per- 
sonal attitude toward such work was 
right. Nothing will do so much in the 
improvement of relations between em- 
ployer, employee and public as a real 


‘program of accident prevention, was 


Mr. Bell’s opinion. He outlined the 
organization and work of the Chicago 
Safety Council. In the discussion a 
question was raised as to the advisabil- 
ity of using an accident bogey and par- 
ticularly as to the experience with no- 
report accidents in this connection, Mr. 
Barnes said that at Louisville the dis- 
covery of a no-report accident throws 
out the carhouse involved for that 
month. The result of the contests has 
been a falling off of the no-report acci- 
dents and an increase in the accidents 
reported. The same experience was re- 
lated by R. M. Reade, Quebec, P. Q. 


The last item on the program was. 


the reading, by H. H. Norris in the 
absence of the writer, of a communica- 
tion from C. M. Talbert, president St. 
Louis (Mo.) Safety Council and mem- 
ber National Safety Council executive 
committee. Mr: Talbert commended the 
report for its direct entrance into the 
subject and for getting’ at once to the 
problem from the operating companies’ 
standpoint, as well as for its emphasis 
upon the necessity for organized con- 
tinuous safety work. He said that any 


appreciable reduction of accidents over — 


a period of time is the result of a well- 
thought-out program, based on well- 
established principles. 

After emphasizing and reinforcing 
several of the points made by the com- 
mittee, Mr. Talbert said that his ex- 
perience has shown the general public 
to be wary of every effort, even for its 


own good or safety, that may be made 
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by one who may possibly have an ul- 
terior or selfish motive. To be reached 
effectively, the public must be appealed 
to through some general community 
endeavor in which all may take part. 
The efforts of an electric railway to 
secure public co-operation should be 
along the line of forming a _ general 
public safety committee, in which the 
company will'be one unit of twenty or 
more. 

Mr. Talbert closed by expressing the 
hope that the relations between the 
Railway Association and the National 
Safety Council may be closer, and that 
the council, through its-headquarters or 
its locals or both, may be of distinct 
help in working out the problem of 
reducing accidents on electric street 
railways. 


Wednesday Session 


The first thing on the program of the 
Wednesday afternoon session was the 
presentation, by C. E. Morgan, chair- 
man, of the report of the committee on 
one-man car operation. An abstract 
of this report follows: 


ONE-MAN CAR OPERATION 


The committee on one-man car oper- 
ation reported a marked increase in the 
operation of one-man cars compared 
with the 400 cars of this type in service 
Dec. 31, 1916. Today over 7,000 cars 
are being operated by one man, approx- 
imately 30 per cent being of the double- 
truck type, most of them originally 
designed for and operated as two-man 
cars, but converted to permit operation 
by one man. Further use of the one- 
man operation is being applied to the 
off-peak hours of travel on lines of 
heavy traffic by the use of large double- 
truck cars equipped for one-man-two- 
man operation, the second man or con- 
ductor working only during the peak 
loads. 

Many novel features in car design 
are being used in the further develop- 
ment and application of one-man opera- 
tion, such as the use of wider aisles, 
double passageways and with entrances 
and exits controlled by turnstiles and 
doors. 

With a view to securing the proper 
car design, this committee, in co-opera- 
tion with the committee on unification 
of car design of the Engineering Asso- 
ciation, adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 


The present car of the single-truck, light- 
weight, one-man type has its economical 
limitations. In semi-congested districts 
there is a demand for a car somewhat 
larger than the present smaller car and 
with either single or double passageways. 
There is likewise a demand for a car of 
still larger capacity for one-man or two- 
man operation as traffic conditions require. 
Your committee believes that in the design 
of such cars it is desirable to provide lib- 
eral widths of aisle:and passageways so as 
to facilitate the:movement of passengers in 
interchange and toward the rear of the 
ear. 


As the wide adoption of the one-man 
operation made a revision of the 
standard code of city operating rules 
necessary, the committee prepared and 
submitted for adoption certain amend- 
ments to the standard code of city 
operating rules adopted at the 1909 
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convention, and amended in 1910, 1911, 
1912, 1913 and 1914 conventions. 

This report was signed by C. E. 
Morgan, chairman; J. V. Sullivan, 
sponsor; F. G. Buffe, S. W. Greenland, 
R. B. Hull, C. W. Kellogg, Dudley 
Montgomery and D. A. Scanlon. 

The presentation of the report was 
followed by the reading of a paper on 
“The Light-Weight Interurban Car,” 
by J. P. Pope, general manager Ken- 
tucky Traction & Terminal Company, 
Lexington. A paper on “The Turnstile 
Car Used on the New York State Rail- 
ways,” by J. E. Duffy, superintendent, 
and H. S. Sweet, engineer of equip- 
ment, New York State Railways, Syra- 
cuse, was read by Mr. Duffy. Both of 
these papers are abstracted elsewhere. 

Mr. Duffy, in closing the paper, said 
that the New York Public Service Com- 
mission had just approved the turnstile 
cars for operation by his company. He 
said that the chief engineer of the com- 
mission had stated that this type of 
‘car is aS safe as any operated in the 
state of New York. In Rochester opera- 
tion has just been commenced with this 
type of car on several routes. 


TURNSTILE CAR ON THIRD AVENUE 
RAILWAY 


The discussion of the paper by 
Messrs. Duffy and Sweet, was opened 
with a written contribution by W. E. 
Thompson, superintendent of trans- 
portation Third Avenue Railway Sys- 
tem, New York City, and J. S. Mc- 
Whirter, superintendent of equipment 
of the same company. They said, in 
part: 

After several years of satisfactory 
operation of single-truck one-man cars 
and the development of the foot-con- 
trol one-man car, we began the use of 
double-truck cars with one man. In 
the operation of double-truck one-man 
cars, the most serious criticism has 
been the congestion which occurs near 
the forward end of the car when the 
passenger-loading materially exceeds 
the seating capacity. We were, there- 
fore, much interested in the idea of the 
turnstile car as developed in Syracuse 
to overcome this condition. 

Before seeing the Syracuse car in 
operation, we questioned whether it 
was practicable for one man to control 
both front and rear doors without in- 
creasing step accidents. Our observa- 
tion of the Syracuse car in service con- 
vinced us that this could be done with 
safety, and this phase ‘of turnstile 
operation has been borne out by our 
experience while experimenting fur- 
ther with the turnstile car. 

We constructed a “pay-as-you-leave”’ 
experimental car somewhat along the 
lines of the Syracuse car, loading the 
passengers at the rear end through a 
turnstile. The car was equipped with 
our standard interlocking door and 
step control, which prevented its being 
started until all doors were closed. 
We also used an emergency brake 
equipment, combining all the functions 
of the safety car equipment. The car 
was operated with our standard pedal- 
control. We used the same rear vision 
mirror idea as is used in Syracuse. 


The design, equipment and control of 
this car was fully described in the 
Electric Raaslway Journal of Aug. 19, 
1922) 

With the hope of unloading pas- 
sengers as rapidly as the use of the 
turnstile had made it possible to load 
them, we conceived the idea of using 
a double-stream front exit; one stream 
through an automatic coin-operated 
turnstile and the other by a standard 
fare box where the operator could make 
change and issue transfers. With this 
arrangement, the passenger who had 
his exact fare ready could use it to 
unlock the automatic turnstile so that 
he could pass through it and alight 
from the car without being obstructed 


by passengers desiring change or se- 


curing transfers. 

Single-end cars lend themselves much 
more readily to the adoption of turn- 
stiles than do double-end cars, but as 
all cars used on the Third Avenue Sys- 
tem are double-end, our scheme in- 
volved the use of four turnstiles per 
car, thus making it necessary that they 
be very compact. For this purpose we 
availed ourselves of the folding-arm 
turnstile which has been used on the 
stations of the New York, Westchester 
& Boston Railway for some years. 

The results attained with the rear- 
entrance, front-exit car were fully up 
to our expectations in distributing the 
passenger load through the car. We 
were able to decrease the time con- 
sumed in boarding and alighting per 
stop per passenger as compared with 
the Syracuse car about 30 per cent. 
But our time per stop per passenger 
was still 30 per cent higher than we ob- 
tained with our standard double-truck 
two-man car and 20 per cent higher 
than are obtained with our standard 
double-truck, double-stream-door one- 
man car. 

We are convinced that when the 
novelty of the turnstile arrangement 
has worn off and the traveling public 
has become accustomed to the use of 
turnstiles on surface cars, boarding 
and alighting time on that type of car 
will be decreased. It may be that when 
the traveling public has realized the 
advantage of the fullest use of the 
automatic turnstile, with the double- 


stream exit, the rapidity with which- 


passengers can be handled on turnstile 
cars will be determined by the speed of 
the single-stream entrance. We also 
believe that in analyzing the time ele- 
ment per stop per passenger careful 
consideration should be given to the 
time consumed in the door movement as 
well as the passenger movement. 

Our experiment has shown that be- 
cause of the through circulation of 
passengers on the turnstile car, pas- 
sengers in excess of the seating capacity 
can be handled with greater freedom 
of movement and less inconvenience to 
the passenger than can be done 
against the counter current in our 
double-truck, double-stream-door one- 
man car. 

To provide a double-stream, front- 
exit on a rear-entrance turnstile car, a 
turnstile must be used at each end. It 
follows, of course, that on a double- 


end car two turnstiles must be in- 
stalled on each end, and the space 
necessary for the installation of the 
turnstiles and proper guide rails, or 
chains, can only be provided for by sac- 
rificing seating capacity. With us, 
this loss of seating capacity amounted 
to about 25 per cent of the seating 
capactiy available on the same unit if 
this unit were arranged for double- 
stream-door front-entrance operation, 
without turnstiles. But the double- 
stream, front-entrance-door car, al- 
though it permits. of greater seating 


capacity, does not provide the free cir- © 
culation of passengers obtainable with | | 


the rear entrance turnstile car. 
The essential data of the operation 
of our turnstile car are as follows: 


Scheduled speed of line, m.p.h........ 8 
Actual speed of turnstile car, m.p.h... 7.4 


Stops. per miles (ioc ce kis eee 6 
Average passengers per car-mile..... 28.3 
Average duration of stop, seconds. ...12.02 
Average time per stop per passenger, 
S@CONAS ole. tLe ew wieder ane 2.45 


For our standard cars in similar 
service the average duration of stop 
per passengers is as follows: 
Two-man, rear-entrance-and-exit, dou- 

ble-stream-door, with front-exit sin- 

gle-stream-door, seconds........... 
One-man, front-entrance-and-exit, dou- 
ble-stream-door, seconds 
One-man, front-entrance-and-exit, sin- 
gle-stream-door, seconds 


We have tried to lay the result of 
our experiment before you as clearly 
as possible without having advanced a 
definite conclusion, as in our opinion 
the turnstile car is still in its experi- 
mental stage. 

James F. Hamilton, president New 
York State Railways, told how at first 
he was not much of an enthusiast for 
the turnstile car but now he is con- 
vinced that it is the solution for the 
successful operation of the one-man car 
and he was confident that this type of 
car is here to stay. Operation would 
have been started earlier, in Rochester, 
if the company had had the money and 
the time. Plans now are to extend 


\ 


operation of the turnstile car to prac-_ || 


tically every line in that city and also 
on a 40-mile interurban line. He be- 
lieved that the one-man type of car is 
the. salvation of the railway industry. 

H. H. Adams, Chicago, recalled his 
statement made at Atlantic City some 
years ago concerning the necessity of 
having a double passageway on one- 
man cars instead of the single combined 
entrance and exit as was first devel- 
oped. He told how in Chicago he had 
developed a double-passageway one- 
man car to permit loading and unload- 
ing to be done under the eye of the 
operator. The exit in this type of car 
is protected by an automatic door which 
is opened by the passage of the pas- 
senger who steps on a treadle, and it 
does not close until the passenger has 
left the car step. ; 

In the development of this car he had 


looked very carefully into the question — 


of turnstiles, but his study of the prob- 
lem showed that any barrier in the pas- 
sageway only tended to slow up opera- 
tion. It is essential that free movement 
of passengers be maintained and turn- 
stiles, no matter of what kind, all tend 
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to slow up operation. One car equipped 
with this type of automatic exit door 
has been in operation since last March 
over a line that is not in the congested 
part of the city. A speed of 14% m.p.h, 
with six stops per mile is maintained. 
One of the biggest problems in connec- 
tion with the operation of the automatic 
exit door was to have it operated by 
a small child. 

G. H. Clifford, Fort Worth, Tex., said 
that the light-weight one-man car had 


-made more frequent headway possible 


and that one of the fundamental ideas 
of using it was to improve service. He 
believed in giving the people the best 
service possible and then attempting to 
get them to pay a fair rate of fare. The 


cost of rebuilding cars for one-man 


operation, including the equipment, is 
often hardly justified. 

H. H. Brown, Duluth, told how for 
the last two years one line had been 
equipped with eight turnstile cars and 
how by means of a railing that ex- 
tended into the rear part of the body 
he had succeeded in eliminating con- 
gestion on the rear platform. Turn- 
stile cars, he maintained, do not slow 
up the line. 

At first there was some aversion on 
the part of the passenger to the railing 
installed, but none to the registering 
turnstile which was used to count the 
ticket fares collected. He believed that 
the turnstile type of car would not be 
successful unless it had a front exit. 

E. A. Roberts, New York Transit 
Commission, said that all economies 
must be practiced in New York on ac- 
count of the 5-cent fare in effect in 
that city and that the turnstile cars in 
operation there by two companies had 
not been in service long enough to 
draw any definite conclusion. The at- 
titude of the commission toward such 
development was all encouragement. 

John F. Ohmer told how ten years 
ago the first installation of turnstiles 
was made on twenty-one cars of the 
double-end type for operation over the 
Riverdale line of the People’s Railway 
Company in Dayton. These turnstiles 
were successfully operated even though 
there were six different classes of fares 
that had to be registered. The equip- 
ment was in operation for three summer 
months and the company was delighted 
because the receipts were materially in- 
creased and the passengers registered 
their own fares. The conductors capi- 
talized the complaints and put the 
matter before the city commission, 
which, after hearing, sustained the 
company in its use of the turnstile. The 
conductors, however, appealed the case 
to the State Public Service Commission 
and after a hearing the commission 
ruled that all turnstiles on cars should 
be removed and further refused to allow 
this type of equipment on any car 
operated in the State of Ohio. 


Thursday Afternoon Session 


The closing session of the Transpor- 
tation & Traffic Association meeting 


' was opened with the report of the com- 


mittee on personnel and training of 


transportation department employees, 
which was read in abstract by the chair- 
man, J. E. Wayne. An abstract of this 
report follows: 


PERSONNEL AND TRAINING OF TRANS- 
PORTATION DEPARTMENT EMPLOYEES 


The committee devoted its attention 
during the year to the following topics: 
(1) Psychological tests for motormen 
and conductors, (2) training of one- 
man car operators, (3) standard form 
of application for employment as train- 
man and (4) standard form for physi- 
cal examination. The committee had 
hoped to be able to retain the services 
of an expert on applied psychology, 
but funds were unavailable for the pur- 
pose. 

The idea in taking up the subject of 
psychological tests was that some kind 
of mental examination might well ac- 
company the physical examination as 
one factor in selecting trainmen. A 
number of railway properties, at home 
and abroad, are already using such 
tests on a smaller or larger scale. 
Some companies have used mechanical 
apparatus to test qualities of the mind 
and nervous system, but this phase of 
the subject required more investigation 
than was practicable this year. The 
aim of this year’s committee was to 
outline such simple procedure as could 
be applied without great expense on 
any electric railway property, and 
without greatly modifying the present 
employment organization. 

The committee first considered the 
mental qualities required for trainmen 
and agreed that they should be cour- 
teous, intelligent and mentally alert; 
that they should have good memories 
and the mental qualities of attention, 
concentration and perception. They 
should have good judgment of speed 
and distance, the power of prompt 
motor reaction in emergency and the 
faculty of perception in reference to 
possible danger at railroad crossings. 
Further, that motormen should show 
intelligence in starting and stopping an 
electrically propelled vehicle and in 
careful operation on dark streets or in 
dense fog. While these qualifications 
could be partly determined by a con- 
versation with the applicant, it is 
advisable to explain to the applicant 
the requirements expected of employees 
as well as to indicate certain policies 
which are relied upon to furnish the 
best possible service to the public. 

In Appendix “A” extended lists of 
suggested questions are given. These 
questions were prepared by Dr. John 
Leeming, who has used many of them 
in connection with his duties as chief 
medical counsel of the Chicago Surface 
Lines. Dr. J. A. Rowland, educational 
director of the Milwaukee Electric 
Railway & Light Company, prepared 
the outline of the whole subject of 
mental tests given as “Appendix B.” 
The committee suggests that member 
companies apply as much of this ma- 
terial as is practicable, accumulating 
data which can be used by later com- 
mittees in recommending the most de- 
sired standard form of procedure. It 
also strongly urges that some form of 


mental test, however simple, be used 
by every company. 

As to the training of operators for 
one-man cars, the committee finds 
the opinion general that a combination 
of the training usually given to motor- 
men and conductors is necessary. This 
requires but little more time than is 
needed for training either a motorman 
or conductor. The committee feels, 
however, due to the higher degree of 
responsibility imposed on one-man car 
operators, men of the better grade 
should be employed in this work, and 
the use of intelligence tests assumes 
even more importance than under two- 
man operation. 

A form of application for employ- 
ment as trainman and another for use 
in connection with physical examina- 
tion were recommended by the commit- 
tee for adoption as a “recommended 
form.” The committee consisted of 
J. H. Wayne, chairman; F. L. Butler, 
Edward M. Graham, Dr. John Leem- 
ing, A. P. Norris, H. H. Norris and 
Dr. Arthur J. Rowland. 

The appendices to this report were 
unusually extended and interesting. In 
the abstracts given of Appendices A 
and B some of the questions and com- 
ments have been omitted: 


APPENDIX “A”—SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 
FOR USE BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICERS 


Examiner to Use Only Such Questions as He 
Deems Necessary to Bring Out the 
Information from the Applicant 


TESTS FOR CONDUCTORS 


(To indicate general intelligence and 
judgment) 

Have you a good memory? 

Repeat the days of the week backward 
beginning with Saturday. 

Repeat the months of the year backward 
starting with July. 

Count backward from 19 to 10. Count 
backward from 30 to 20, skipping every 
second figure—as 8-6-4-2—beginning with 30. 

Pay close attention to the five figures that 
I mention and repeat them backward. The 
figures are 3-1-8-7-9. 

Do you know the meaning of the words: 
1. Courtesy? 2. Civility? 38. Efficiency? 4. 
Politeness ? 

What is your idea of the value of such 
qualities in a conductor? 

A man’s salary is $20 per week—he 
spends $14 each week—how long would it 
take him to save $60, $18 or $48? 

Our street car fare is cents-5 A 
man pays for three and gives you 50 
cents—what change would you give him? 

Our half-fare is cents. A passenger 
pays 1% fares and gives you a one dollar 
bill, how much change would you give him? 

What is your idea of the distance be- 
tween the rails of a street car track? 

From your observation of our cars, what 
is your judgment as to the seating capacity 
of one of the large pay-as-you-enter (or 
other) cars? 

It is now (state time). 

What time would it be if the hands of 
the clock were reversed? 

A rifle carries perfectly for 100 yards. 
Is it any harder to hit a 12-in. plate at 
100 yards than at 50 yards? 

If a car travels a mile in five minutes, 
how far would it travel in half an hour? 
In one hour? In one and one-half hours? 

Suppose there are eight blocks to a mile 
and a car travels at the rate of 10 miles 
per hour. How many minutes would it 
take to travel four blocks? How long 
would it take it to go one mile? 

I see by your application that you are 
applying for the position of conductor. 
Do you understand that in that position 
you will be expected to help the company 
sell its street car.service to its patrons? 
How do you think you can help to accom- 
plish this purpose? 


TESTS FOR MOTORMEN 


(To indicate quickness of motor reaction 
to special sense perception, especially sight 
and hearing.) 

How many panes of glass are there in 
that window? 

How many fingers am I holding up? 
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Observe carefully. the movements I make 
with my hands and arms and repeat the 
same movements. 

When you hear me say square, 
a square on this paper. : 

When you hear me say circle, draw a 
circle around the square. 

When I say triangle, make a triangle 
inside the square. 

Execute quickly the following orders as 
soon as you receive them: Stand up, walk 
forward six steps, hop three times on left 
foot, march, halt, sit down. 

To Indicate Judgment of Speed 

At a good brisk gait, how many miles 
an hour does a man walk? 

How many miles per hour does a horse 
go at an ordinary trot? 

What would you consider fast speed in 
miles per hour for an automobile on a 
boulevard? 

Are you able to estimate with reasonable 
accurateness when an automobile is going 
25 miles per hour? 

' How do you make such estimate? 

How fast do you think’street cars run 
going at full speed? f 

To Indicate Judgment of Distance 

What is the length of an ordinary city 
block? 

How long are the large pay-as-you-enter 
(or other) cars? 

What is the distance between the rails 
of a street car track? 

What is the width of ———— 
curb to curb? 

Suppose a wagon is driving on the 
track 100 ft. ahead of you at 8 m.p.h. 
and your car is going 16 m.p.h. about 
how many feet will you travel before over- 
taking it? 

What is your estimate of the length, 
width and height of this room? 


To Indicate General Intelligence and 
Judgment 

Can you think of any sudden emergencies 
that might arise if you were running a 
street car? 

What would you do if a child ran from 

the sidewalk in front of you car? 
_ If you owned a street car and were look- 
ing for a man to run it, what qualities 
would you look for in such a man in the 
light of these possible emergencies? 

Do you understand the meaning of the 
term “right-of-way”? 

Under what circumstances would there 
be danger of striking a vehicle ahead on 
the tracks? 

How would you avoid collisions at steam 
railroad crossings? 

Would you take it for granted that a 
driver or pedestrian ahead of you and near 
your track would hear your gong? 

Why is perfect vision in a motorman 
essential? 

How much care can you count upon 
from a child six, eight or ten years old 
in avoiding being run over? 

What is vour idea of the cost of one 
of our cars? 


draw 


street from 


Have you ever seen sand sprinkled on 
the track? 

What is your idea of its purpose and 
use? 


APPENDIX ‘“B’—REPORT ON SELECTION Trsts 


Prepared for the Committee by 
Dr. A. J. Rowland 

If satisfactory selection of motormen 
and conductors is to be made it is neces- 
sary first to have a specification of what 
Sort of men we want. There is found 
later in this appendix a proposed form of 
specification for these two jobs. Eyery- 
thing in the employment procedure and 
selection hinges on this fundamental 
matter. With a satisfactory specification 
on hand we are in a position to establish 
tests which will determine whether appli- 
cants are really possessed of the necessary 
qualifications. Once these tests have been 
developed they can be applied with con- 
fidence and positive decisions be made. 
The requirements of a good _ trainman, 
exclusive of those cared for by the employ- 
ment agent and medical officer, are: 


Motorman 
Must be steady and dependable. 
Is not easily excited. 
Is able to give concentrated attention. 
Is able to make quick and _ proper 
responses especially in emergencies. 


Has a good memory for instructions, 
places, ete, ; 


Has good judgment. 
Ts _ loyal. 
Will not take a chance. 
Takes a pride in his work and_ skill. 
Has reasonable self-confidence. 
Has fair initiative. 
Conductor 
Must be honest. 
Is alert and dependable. 
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Is friendly. 

Is able to quickly grasp a situation. 

Has good memory for instructions, 
places, names, faces. : 

Has good judgment. 

Is loyal. 

Is able to handle calculations quickly 
and correctly. 

Has fair handwriting. 

Has good voice qualities. 

It is desirable to have procedure es- 
tablished such that all the work of selec- 
tion is done in a systematic way and with 
as little waste of time as passible. Here 
is a suggested plan. A 

In filling the specification the employ- 
ment agent manages the first elimination. 
He engages the applicant in friendly con- 
versation and gives him a brief “sizing 
up.”’ If he decides he is a candidate likely 
to meet the requirements he uses the job 
specification to show the applicant what 
the job is like. If the applicant believes 
he cannot meet these requirements he is 
likely to withdraw. If the man (with 
a knowledge of requirements) wants the 
job, the real selection begins. Measure- 
ment of height and weight and preliminary 
tests for eyesight, color vision and hear- 
ing are made and put down on Form 4. 
When the man has gone, the remaining 
data on that form are written in. 

The applicant is next sent to the medical 
officer for examination according to a 
regular time schedule and after passing 
this examination he is sent to the person 
who gives the tests for mental qualities, 
mentioned later. The applicant then fills 
the regular application form and inquiries 
are sent out to references (Form 5). if 
these are satisfactory, the applicant is put 
on the waiting list. 


Form 1—Jop SPECIFICATION FOR MoTORMAN 


Preferred Age — between — and — years. 
Must not be over —years if man has had 
no previous railway experience. 

Preferred Nationality — American born. 
Ancestry such that he will understand and 
get along nicely with a majority of riders. 


Educational: Fifth grade or the equiva- 
lent. Must read freely and write legibly. 


Physical: Eyesight—Must not be near- 
sighted; must not be color blind. 

Hearing—Must be at least 80 per cent. 
of normal in each ear. 

Voice—Must be able to speak English 
plainly. 


Body—Must have full and free use of, 


arms, hands and shoulders at all times; 
must be able without fatigue to stand 
and sit, about half time each, through @ 
period of — hours; must have no hernia, 
or functional. or organic disease which 
would bar the applicant from securing life 
insurance. . 


Height—Not under — ft. — in.; .not, 
over — ft. : 
Weight—To conform to the standard 


weight chart with a maximum variation 
of 20° -ner, cent. 
overweight preferred. 

Trade EHaperience: None required, A 
man formerly. in street railway service who 
can show that he did not lose his job as 
the result of incompetence or poor ability 
is desired. A man who has some other 
skilled trade is usually undesirable. 

Personal Characteristics: An applicant 
must be neat and of pleasing appearance ; 
must be courteous, agreeable and even 
tempered; must be clean in his work and 
habits: must be honest. accurate, careful 
and known to be reliable and denendable. 
Men addicted to the tobacco-chewing habit 
are undesirable. 

General: A married man is preferred to 
a single man. A man who_ knows the 
citv is preferred to one who does not. 

General Duties: Operating cars in the 
city system according to schedules and 
assignments as thev may be given. Motor- 
men report directly to division superin- 
tendents, but on the road take instructions 
from suvervisors. 

Conditions of Work: Clean. permanent: 
standing and sitting. about half-time each; 
Hours (filled aceording to company); pay, 
(according to company vractice). 

Advantages and Disadvantages: 
plementary sheet. 

Fapectations: Regular promotion in vay 
each year; an established seniority, etc. 

Trainina: Ten to fourteen days of train- 
ine reauired before regular work on the 
ears is begun. Rate of pay in _ this 
nerjiod ——————. 


See sup- 


Form 2—Jop SPECIFICATION FOR CONDUCTOR 


Preferred Age—Same as motorman. 

Preferred Nationality—Same as motor- 
man. , 

Edurational: 


Same as motorman: must 


he able to add. subtract, multiply and 
divide ordinarv numbers. ie 
Phusical; . Eyesight and hearing—Same 


as_ motorman. e 
Voice—Must have a’ voice of “pleasant 


Underweight rather than. 
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quality, strong enough to reach a ‘car 
length without special effort. Must speak 
plain English without foreign accent and. 
enunciate clearly. 
Bédy—Must have free use of arms and 
fingers at all times to. handle fares, 
changers, and bell and register cords 
expertly. Must be able without fatigue 
to stand through a period of — hours 
and have free use of legs to run ahead 
and signal, etc. Must have no hernia, or 
functional or organic disease which would 
bar the applicant from life insurance, 
Height—Not under — ft. — in.; 
over — ft. 
Weight—Same as motorman. 
Trade Haperience: Same as motorman. 
Personal Characteristi¢s: Same as_mo- 
torman and in addition must grasp situa- 
tions quickly and be able to make a correct 
statement of any unusual occurrence. 


not 


General: Same as motorman. { 

General Duties: Managing passenger 
traffic on city cars. Taking fares, making | 
change, issuing transfers, announcing 


streets and points of interest, attending — 
_to the convenience and comfort of pas- 


sengers, giving desired information, co- 
operating with the motorman in maintain- 
ing schedules. Conductors report directly 
to division superintendents but on the road 
take instructions from supervisors. 

Conditions of Work: .Clean, permanent; 
standing nearly all the time. Out of the 
ear for switching and signalling work at 
crossings; hours and pay, (according to 
company practice). 

Advantages and Disadvantages: 
plementary sheet. 

Expectations and Training: 
motorman. 


See sup- 


Same as 


ForM 3—JoB SPECIFICATIONS FOR 
MoToRMEN AND CONDUCTORS - i 

The following is to be carefully explained 
by the employment agent. That man is 
always preferred who wants the job with- 


out too much consideration of its ad- — 


vantages. Put the disadvantages first. 
Disadvantages: 


1. A motorman or conductor works day 
or night 365 days in the year. He works 
Saturdays, Sundays and all holidays. 
When others are enjoying themselves he 
is at work. 

2. He gets up early in the morning— ~ 
before 4:30, so that he can report at 
5 a.m.; and he does this in every kind of 
weather. The worse the weather the more 
he is_ needed. 

3. He stands before the public as a sort 
of. public servant, and as such is always 
subject to a certain amount of abuse. i 

4. When the takes the job he must go © 
to training for. two weeks, during which 
time he is paid $— a day. He must put 
up $— deposit as security for the return 
of company. property. 
a uniform’ which will cost him about — 
dollars. 

5. Conductors must also procure a bond 
for which they pay — dollars per year. 

6. After training a man is put on the 
extra-list. He is assigned to work in his 
turn in an endless chain. His hours are 
very irregular. He cannot expect to get 
home to meals. Dinner. may come at 10 
a.m. or 2 p.m. 

Advantages: 


‘1. A motorman or conductor has a steady 
job, 3865 days a year. No matter what 
business conditions are, what panics come 
along, he is sure of his job and of his 
pay check. He can well compare his in- 
come with the man who gets $10 a day 
and only works in good weather. 

2: He is earning when others are spend- 
ing and is likely to become thrifty. 

3. He has an open-air job and clean 
work. ’ } 

4. He is sightseeing all day long, . 

5. His uniform gives him the cheapest 
clothing he can wear. ; 


6. He can gain promotion if he is 
worthy. <A large’per cent. of all company 
executives and nearly: all in the trans- 


portation department have been promoted 
to their present positions. 

7. When in uniform ‘he has free trans- 
portation and is given unlimited pass for 
his personal use when not in uniform. 


His probable age..... Age ‘he gives.:... 

Give .any physical defects you note. 

Give height and weight, from your own 
measurements. ' Cs i 
Height ft. >-.. in. _ Weight - lot, ae 

Has this man the appearance of 
character and habits? = 9° 


Form 4. Datra SHEET—APPLICANT [FOR 
POSITION OF MoTORMAN OR CONDUCTOR © 
To be filled by employment agent. - 
Person who filled this sign here....... éoe 
Date AMG... ga Cepae 
Name of applicant. ......... His home 
address.... sss APY rat 


He must. invest in, — 


; October 7, 1922 


acquainted with him to 


5. Haprirs or Work 


Did he meet your eyes 
oral questions? 

Is he reasonably quick 
questions you asked? 

Are his clothes carefully selected and 


in answering 


in answering 


neatly kept, and his shoes polishea ; 


he show reasonable care in the 
hair brushed, 


Does 
preparation of his toilet; 


nails clean, face shaved ete, 


After each heading below check every 
quality or characteristic which you ‘have 
observed in this man. 
1. APPEARANCE 

Very attractive... 


4, PHYSIQUE 
Very, erect... 1... 0: 


Makes good im- BUPOCE Od ose bjs cats o's 
pression. ..... Round shouldered 
Just ordinary.... Weve COU Ge wre owe 
Leaves poor + im- Rey ete a Oks cuetka aw 
pression ... PAMIETAL EC 1 sale, wie: ones 
Stern or repelling SSIVON Gases cers store 
Neat Eee Seats LONGEST Oy renics ee es 
MINtiCysy: ages ccs Mea aaa... see 
, sr iio ape 
2. Voice QUES che ofc. mesnanie. o>" 
Strong voice..... Wenines tioned. 
hg strength. Carries himself 
/ Pleasant ees esas SEAN Seber isso 
BED eh takete, o)ctalstete.« 
eerane pitch... 3 SO ee og 
STIS H OW Ae rate Ss Sartatelceenel aie: 
ee 2 reat y ST 
3. LANGUAGE De 
Good and with- LDED UST Hig RWG aoe 
out dialect or Medium ....... ss 
PPOLWE) isis views se BLUNELtSy f-caypcewcyar 
Some foreign ac- Tanned or 
Cent. fragile aheie weathered .... 
Poor English * eisesi Golor.of chain 
ForM 5. Data SHBET—APPLICANT FOR 


POSITION OF MoOTORMAN OR CONDUCTOR 


' - sent to reference 


MI NTBEMU PUTO ctect tons tacts tecand atesse 

Date of mailin 

Name of applicant (employment agent 
fills in here.) 

His home address (employment agent 
fills in here. 

How long have you known this man? 

How do you know him? (Hmployer, 
friend, etc.) 

Are you related to the applicant? 
His probable age 

Name any disease or physical defect this 
man has. 

Give approximate height and weight of 
this man. 

Height ft. in. Weight Ibs. 

After each heading Below check every 
quality or characteristic which is true for 
this man. If you do not feel sufficiently 
specify in any 
write after the heading “Do not 


group, 
know.” 


NO ONE IS PERFECT OR EVEN OF 
HIGH STANDING IN ALL QUALITIES 
1. HeaLtTH 6. DIsPosrTION 


Fine health ..... Neryous 
Rarely sick..... Hasily excited... 
Subject to slight Calm in emer- 


sickness ...... gency sae 
Poor health..... Selfish es hs 3 Bear 
Stubborn ..5..... ~ 
2, HONESTY Foolhardy .....< 
Absolutely square Self confident.... 
It good as most, Self reliant..... A 
Easily tempted.. UPL IO ass cscs ; 
Slips sometimes.. MNtTAag CLA re: srol cra rave: avs 
Dishonest ......5 Quarrelsome .. 
EPO OLE ie side stan Somewhat friendly 
Exagegerates .... ‘ACV IMixXeP.; ss alate 
3. PreRSONAL HABITS 7. MEMORY 
Heavy smoker... Remembers 


everything .... 


Uses ciearettes: . 
Remembers most 


Chews tobacco. 


Uses profanity... thinggis ec ciekdc. 
Is smutty or Remembers fairly 
WHIZ OP Sax ouls.c WOLD e sven iitie, Sialavas 


Memory poor... 
Memory very poor 
Is this true for 


Optimistic ...... 
Pessimistic ..... 


4, TEMPER memory of faces 
erick tempered. . names 
OBO Sais ois of ai cis'e places in- 
Menebic aap s structions - == 
Grouchy wpered.. 8 ABILITY To LaaRn 
Phlegmatic . Learns easily..... 
Good self control. PIVOTAL OC ss cle=ie 
SLOW | Fiavavesecsensy 5 
ORS renshet ete, bn eeter ape 


Punctiial) <i seic,. Glose observer... 


ys LE ere rgd 


~ Careless .. 
. Unreliable ...~. 


Always busy..... 9. MECHANICAL 
.Steady and de- ABILITY 
pendable ....-+. Considerable .... 
“peers seeee Average ...... 5 
Slow aired eke SHeht  seiise a 
Lazy tere oo NONG + nde oar en's 
Systematic” pe 5 
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10. CourTESY 12. JuD@MENT 


Very courteous Good common 
and obliging... BOMSED os tatonete ia 

Courteous ...... Common sense... 

Bolte oats caeatens Fair judgment... 

Tactful Poor judgment... 

Crader ig eines 

Rude and abrupt 13. MANNDR 

Too polite....... Bashful:’. ...... : 
11. Lovanry eee aerate 

Staunchey ac sas PBT CCZVA i ese telied aie erates 

Lukewarm Depressed 

Indifferent Grave 

Obstinate Pleasant 

Troublemaker Cheerful 
Remarks: 


The above statement is true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. 


Notes on forms 4 and 5 


It is certain that information received 
from references is apt to be rather wide 
of the truth and some of it may be en- 
tirely worthless but if the inquiry: is ac- 
companied by a letter which asks that the 
same frankness be shown in sending a re- 
ply as would be desired by the recipient 
of the inquiry were the positions of the 
writer and the recipient reversed some re- 
sult may be hoped for. Form 3 should be 
sent to former employers and to persons 
used as references, 


TESTS OF MENTAL QUALITIDS 

The low grades of intelligence will be 
weeded out by almost any kindof test 
which is given. But special intelligence 
tests, as applied in the army, were given 
to “(a) aid in segregating mentally incom- 
petent (b) classify men according to mental 
capacity (c) to assist in selecting compe- 
tent men for responsible positions.’ The 
proposed tests which fvllow are chosen 
to help in selection work. It is very im- 
portant that the right person manages the 
work. The same person should always do 
iz and should be one who has been se- 
lected with special reference to a pleasant 
type of personality. He must maintain 
an interested manner and not yield to any 
temptation to put things through on a 
maéchine-like basis. 


Test TO SHOW THAT A MAN CAN FOLLOW 
INSTRUCTIONS 

With your pencil draw a line through 

the longest of the three words: SENT, RE- 

TURN, CASH and make a ring around 

the second of these numbers: 2, 3, 6, 7, 8. 


Then, if Independence Day comes in June, 
write NO in this space........ 5 bute if not, 
just tell where the sun rises........ Make 


any letter except ‘‘A” after this comma, 
Fan taats fame and then write NO if 2 times 5 
Now, if January is colder 
than July, make a cross here...... ; but, 
if not, make a cross here 
circle here...... Be sure to write TO be- 
tween these two names of cities: Boston 
eter en ay of Buffalo. Notice these two numbers; 
6, 4. If cork is lighter than water, write 
the larger number here...... but if cork 
is heavier than water, write the smaller 
number here...... Show by a cross when 
the nights are longer; in summer...... papel 


WATE LCI, «'s. snes Give the correct answer to 
this question: Will ice float in water?...... 
and repeat your answer here...... Do not 


give here the sum of 8 and 4, 
unless you skipped the preceding question, 
but write the first letter of your last name 
at the left end and the last letter of your 
ae name at the right end of this black 
ine: 


ORAL TEST OF MmMoRY—For NAMES 
FIgurREs, Ec. 


The examiner repeats the numbers at 
the rate of one per second. Nothing is to 
be said except what follows: 

Repeat the numbers I read to you in the 
same order I give them, starting immedi- 
ately after I stop. 


3-1-7-5-9 4-2-8-3-5 9-8-1-7-6 ~ 
Repeat these the same way 
3-7-4-8-5-9 5-2-1-7-4-6 7 93-4-9-9-5 


Repeat the following number but in re- 


we order. Thus if I said 1-2-3 you say 
2-8-3 4-2-7 9-5-8 
3-1-8-7-9 6-9-4-8-2 5-2-9-6-1 
TEST OF MEMORY—OF OBSERVATION—OF 
HANDWRITING 


Hand the applicant a piece of paper and 
pencil and place him where he can write 
easily. He must use a_ pencil since all his 
reports will be made in pencil. He must 
not be told that this test’ is to ‘show his 


handwriting since his thought must be on 
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other things and what is wanted is his 
ordinary writing. One of three pictures 
is handed the applicant’ which he is al- 
lowed to view for fifteen seconds after’ the 
following instructions are read to him. 

“Tam going to hand you a picture which 
you are to look at carefully for a limited 
time. Try to see everything in the picture 
so you can recall the scene very completely. 
Then as soon as I call time and take the 
picture away, write down on the paper I 
have given you everything you can re- 
inember there was in the picture and after 
than write a few sentences to tell what 
the story in the picture is, what it is a 
picture of, or what the picture is about. 
(The pictures suggested are the Dutch 
home, river scene and post office as used 
by Professor Terman in the Stanford re- 
ey of the Benet-Simon intelligence 
scale. 


TEST OF JUDGMENT 


Make a cross (xX) on the short line 

before the answer which you think is best. 
If your trolley car ran off the track 

what would you do? 

Try to run on the street. 

——Call the fire department, 

Call the emergency truck. 

Try to lift the car back onto the 
track. 

If you were a passenger and fell asleep 
on a train and rode past your station, 
what would you do? 

Pull the bell rope 

. train instantly. 

Tell the conductor to take you back, 

Get off at the next stop and take 
another train back to your sta- 
tion. 

Jump off and walk back. 

If a child started running out into the 
street after his ball a very short distance 
in front of the car what would you do? 
Notify the conductor. 

Ring the gong vigorously. 
— Speed up the car. 
Make an emergency stop. 

If a passenger asks you to speed up your 
car so that he can catch the car ahead, 
what would you do? 

Speed up the car so as to satisfy 
the passenger. 

Do nothing at all. 

Decrease the speed of the car. 

Refuse to comply with the request 
of the passenger. 

‘If a passenger bawls you out when you 
don’t deserve it what would you do? 

Call the conductor to help put him 
off the car. 


and stop the 


—Say nothing at all to the man but 
report the incident. 
——Explain quietly to the man that he 
is wrong. 
If you were dissatisfied with the wages 
being paid by this company what would 
you do? 


Look for another job. 
Growl about it among your friends. 
Consult your superintendent about 
a raise in wages. 
Urge all your fellow workers to 
ask for a raise. 
If a man hit you without meaning to do 
so apne you -were on duty what would 
you do? 


Hit him back. 

—Swear out a warrant for his arrest. 

—Excuse the man. 

Report the matter to your super- 
intendent. 


ORAL TEST OF ABILITY TO DO REQUIRED 
CALCULATING WORK 


The examiner should read each question 
clearly and plainly once only. The answer 
is then awaited for a reasonable time. If 
it doesn’t come, go on with the next. Do 
not say whether an answer when given 
is right or wrong. Keep right on in a 
pleasant tone of voice to the end. 

The rate of fare for an adult passenger 
on our lines is 7 cents (modify to suit the 
road) and for children it is four cents. 

How much will it cost four grown people 
to ride? 

What is it for a party of five children? 

Seven children get aboard and give you 
a quarter. What will the change be? 

A woman and child get aboard and the 
woman gives you a quarter. How much 
change do you give her? 

A man and two women get on board and 
the man pays all the fares. He hands you 
a dollar bill. What change will you give 
him? 


Test FOR CLEAR ENUNCIATION AND 
Voicr STRENGTH 

The examiner hands to the applicant for 
the position of conductor a list of streets 
and names, He is told to read each one 
in turn to himself and then announce it as 
he would to reach all the passengers in 2 
car as large as those used on the system. 
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Linden Street 


eoeu Linton Street 


Seventeenth 


al ty-second Frankford 
Tinos Tank Road 
Limmude Rudolph 


TrmsTt FoR Prompr Moror REACTION TO 
EXTERNAL STIMULUS 


The examiner and applicant are seated 
on opposite sides of a table. The applicant 
holds his hands, palm down, several inches 
above the table and as certain commands 
are issued drops either the right or left 
hand to the table. The signal to drop the 
right hand is the order “stop car, that to 
drop the left will be “start now. The 
words “steady,” “go,” ‘stop car’ are then 
repeated, though not in regular rotation. 
Failure to drop the proper hand, or to drop 
either hand at the word “steady” is con- 
sidered an error. 


The discussion was opened with a 
paper by Dr. Francis Lee Dunham, of 
Baltimore, Mxd., which was read by 
Secretary Welsh. 

In introducing Dr. Dunham’s commu- 
nication, President Palmer commended 
the committee report as valuable in 
that it opens up new vistas of im- 
portant and comparatively unexplored 
fields for further study and research. 
He explained that Dr. Dunham is a tal- 
ented physician who has done valuable 
work in psychiatry, particularly with 
young people whose mental faculties 
are under normal. He is largely re- 
sponsible for some of the admirable 
laws of Maryland concerning such per- 
sons. He is a lecturer at the Johns 
Hopkins University on social medicine 
and on probation and delinquency, and 
is psychiatrist to the Maryland State 
Bureau of Labor and Statistics, the 
Maryland State Industrial Schools, and 
other organizations. Dr. Dunham’s pa- 
per is abstracted elsewhere in this issue. 


THE “INTERURBAN HOUR” 


One of the most lively discussions of 
the afternoon occurred in the round- 
table talk on interurban problems lead 
by Edward C. Spring, Allentown, Pa. 
The first topic, meeting highway com- 
petition, was treated fully in a paper 
by D. W. Pontius, Pacific Electric Rail- 
way. His discussion is treated _ else- 
where in this issue. Bert Weedon, In- 
dianapolis, said that the interurbans in 
Indiana had not yet received full rec- 
ognition from the commission. He 
claimed’ that the electric railways have 
nothing to fear from bus competition 
with the advent of proper regulation. 
In spite of considerable competition the 
Interstate Public Service Company has 
not met it with reduced rates, but has, 
in fact, upheld the high standard of its 
service. Mr. Weedon said he was 
never so enthusiastic about the pros- 
pects for the interurban roads and 
revealed that their real problem is to 
secure sufficient equipment in more 
favorable territories than that covered 
by their lines. He believes others can 
do still better with the freight business 
than they have. 

Garrett T. Seely, Youngstown, Ohio, 
told of the peculiar conditions under 
which the - Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric 
Company operates as far as comimis- 
sion regulation is concerned. In Penn- 
sylvania the company has the protec- 
tion of the commission while there is 
none in Ohio. Because of this condi- 
tion the company recently opened a bus 
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line in Ohio between two towns 15 
miles apart to eliminate competition. 
Although the route parallels their rail 
line, the physical track layout pre- 
vented a better running time than sev- 
enty minutes. With De Luxe motor 
coaches it has been possible to make 
the run in about forty-five minutes and 
to charge 50 to 100 per cent higher 
rates. 

The next subject, economics of oper- 
ation, was treated in a written discus- 
sion by Chnton E. Morgan, Brooklyn, 
whose remarks are abstracted else- 
where. J. P. Barnes, Louisville, de- 
clared that economics consisted of 
nothing else than studying the text- 
book and the public. He claimed that 
people will always buy service. 

Discussion on the problem of getting 


increased passenger business was 
then taken up. 
F. L. Butler, Georgia Railway & 


Power Company, Atlanta, presented a 
paper in discussion of this subject. An 
abstract follows: 

No generally defined course to build 
up interurban traffic can be fol- 
lowed. Local conditions must largely 
govern, and our actions must be con- 
trolled by the exigencies of the situa- 
tion and the peculiar conditions sur- 
rounding. There is, however, one 
fundamental idea to be borne in mind. 
The service should meet, in the most 
convenient manner possible, the de- 
mands and necessities of our patrons 
and it should be attractive as well. In 
Atlanta, we have a transportation en- 
gineering department—separate from 
but auxiliary to our transportation de- 
partment, whose sole duty is the check- 
ing of traffic, and the measuring and 
allotment of service by means of 
properly built schedules. I am frank 
to say, however, that we have given 
much less study along these lines to our 
interurban service than the situation 
now demands, and much less than we 
will be obliged to give in future, if our 
interurban business is not to be allowed 
to perish. 

Assuming that this matter of service 
adjustment receives deserved attention, 
the next important step should have to 
do with fares. On our interurban lines 
out of Atlanta the principal revenue 
is from the commuter, to whom we sell 
a commutation book good for thirty- 
five days, containing twenty-seven 
round trips, at a cost ranging from 
$8 to $10. This sum represents a con- 
siderable outlay for the average indi- 
vidual, and we are now considering the 
sale of a weekly book, at a propor- 
tionately smaller amount, as a step in 
the right direction. 

I believe also we should all give more 
attention to advertising. The man in 
the city gets tired of the city just as 
the man in the country grows stale on 
country life. Some town along the in- 
terurban line may have a local cele- 
bration, which to the city dweller may 
be reminiscent of his more care-free 
days. If properly informed of the 
event, the time, the place, and the 
road, he may be tempted to attend with 
maybe some one or more members of 
his family. By the same reasoning, 


when the city is staging an event of 
importance, those in the country may 
be induced to attend if told about it. 
I do not mean that advertising should 
be devoted exclusively to special oc- 
casions. d 
est along the line they should be played — 


up and kept before the public eye. It | 


pays to advertise your wares in the 
street railway business the same as in 
any other business. 

Having done all this, we may still 
have much sparsely-settled territory | 
bordering along our tracks. What can — 
we do to aid in its development? Is it 


not plain that the thing for us todois j 
to interest reputable realty men in our |} 


problem, and with their aid proceed | 


-toward building up the vacant territory | 


we have? It seems to me it is—and 
this we are doing. 

And finally it has been suggested 
that our publicity department be ex- 
tended to embrace a sales department 
for the purpose of selling service. Our 
gas companies have salesmen; our 
light and power companies have high- 
class, high-powered sales engineers. 
Why is it not logical to assume the 
necessity for a sales manager whose 
time shall be devoted to selling rides— 
particularly on interurban lines—and 
making two rides take place where 
only one took place before? He is at- 
tached to our publicity department; 
he has the means of acquainting pa- 
trons with coming events and knows 
the best picnic grounds along the 
lines, the best athletic fields available, 
when this Sunday School will have its 
annual outing, etc., and he is prepared 
to suggest the time and the place and 
arrange for the service. The appoint- 


ment of a sales manager, where condi-_ | 


tions will at all justify, is worthy of 
much consideration. Let us all feel the 
necessity of stimulating and building — 
up our interurban travel, and by an 
exchange of ideas covering this sub- 
ject, I am confident we can meet the 


situation and conquer it in a satisfac- | 


tory degree. 

The advice of C. E. Thompson, 
Highwood, Ill., was not to decrease 
rates or increase service in order to get 
more business, but first to give real 
service and then advertise it. He em- 
phasized the necessity, however, of 
keeping the service just a little ahead 
and not behind the amount of traffic 
handled. 

F. D. Norviel, Anderson, Ind., opened 
the discussion on getting increased 
freight business. According to him 
the best ways of increasing the busi- 


ness are by personal solicitation, by the 


use of shippers’ guide maps, etc., news- 
paper advertising and by car and sta- 
tion cards. In relating what the Union 
Traction Company of Indiana had done © 
Mr. Norviel said that when it was de- 
cided to enter the stock-handling busi- 


ness an experienced livestock man was 


sent into the territory to meet the stock 
buyers and farmers and to make sug- 
gestions as to where stock pens should 
be placed. This man also worked out 
with them the shipping problems, 
schedules and other details. The sched- 
ules for this business were broadcasted 
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throughout the farming districts by 
personal presentation and by placing 
them in stores and offices along the line. 

‘Mr. Norviel remarked that his company 
is now handling about 200 cars of live- 
stock per month. 

In treating the methods used to de- 
velop favorable public sentiment a dele- 
gate from Duluth said he always at- 
tempts to get a selling point in all an- 
nouncements which the company 
makes. To publish merely the an- 


| nouncement makes dry and uninterest- 


ing reading. Until carefully studying 
what a railway has to talk about, he 
said that he did not realize that there 
was so much which might profitably be 
brought before the public. Following 
this method he has compiled a complete 
file of topics to be used in such cam- 
paigns. The amount spent for adver- 
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LARGE number of electric rail- 

; A way engineers were on hand 

promptly to hear the presidential 

address of C. S. Kimball in opening the 

‘convention of the Engineering Associa- 
tion on Monday. 


PRESIDENT KIMBALL’S ADDRESS 


President Kimball opened his address 
with a tribute to Chicago as a conven- 
tion city. He then outlined the impor- 
tant features of the work of the past 
year, in substance as follows: 

Early in the season it was decided, in 
order to give the different members of 
the executive committee certain pre- 
scribed work, to appoint them as spon- 
sors to assist the chairmen of standing 
committees, and to preside at a com- 
mittee meeting when the chairman or 
vice-chairman was absent. The plan 
has served to keep the officers and 
members of the executive committee in 
close touch with actual committee work. 

A plan for a machine for testing rail 


_ joints and track structures was dis- 
cussed thoroughly. 


It is hoped to se- 
cure ample financial support for this 
within a few months. Recently the 


tising by the Duluth Street Railway, 
he said, was one-third of a cent for 
every dollar of annual gross revenue. 
‘In connection with the necessity of 
departmental co-operation, H. A. Nich- 
oll, Anderson, Ind., said that nothing 
paid bigger dividends than co-opera- 
tion. One way to interest employees is 
to organize a safety or efficiency com- 
mittee. The work of these committees 
should consist largely in handling and 
acting upon suggestions from their 
own members or from other employees. 
Through such committee work em- 
ployees learn to feel that they have a 
share in the operation of the property. 
The wonderful work in securing co- 
operation on the Pacific Electric Rail- 
way was related. Following the con- 
solidation of the system from thirty- 
seven small properties there existed a 


Outstanding Feature of Re- 
ports and Discussion Was 
the Increasing Extent to 
Which the Association Is 
Becoming Related in Its 
Work to Other Organiza- 
tions — Reports Showed 


Great Progress in Way, 
Power and Other Technical 
- Developments 


director of the Bureau of Standards 
consented to the locating of the machine 
on the Bureau property in Washington. 

The procedure in adoption of stand- 
ards is gradually shaping itself into 
one under which, in the interests of 
all, proposed standards are referred 
to the American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee. At present many of 
the association’s standards are before 
this committee, and many of its leading 
members serve as its representatives at 
the deliberations of the A.E.S.C. It is 
important that the Engineering Man- 
ual be revised and other standards be 
submitted promptly to the A.E.S.C., be- 
cause after Jan. 1, 1924, the present 
rules for adopting standards are to be 
changed and the procedure will be less 
simple. 

For many years the subject of de- 
tailed cost accounting has been a 
source of much trouble and contro- 
versy, especially between the account- 
ants and the engineers. Under present 
methods used and prescribed by the 
I.C.C., the accounts are not so divided 
that various items may be segregated. 
This year the engineering accounting 
committee has prepared a report which 
suggests means for detailed cost ac- 
counting which will eliminate the dupli- 
cations which now exist. 

Following Mr. Kimball, G. C. Hecker 


condition tending to tear down the 
unity of the organization. A Pacific 
Electric family has been created by the 
establishment of safety and employee 
committees, to which every man is in- 
vited to present his views and criti- 
cisms. This co-operation has resulted 
in a more complete understanding be- 
tween management and men, a high de- 
gree of morale, and has reacted to the 
financial betterment of the company. 

Following the round-table discussion 
President Palmer called the past-presi- 
dents of the Transportation & Traffic 
Association to the platform, after 
which he recited briefly the accom- 
plishments of the association since it 
was founded in 1908 under the direc- 
tion of C. Loomis Allen. The past- 
presidents present were R. I. Todd, 
D. A. Hegarty and H. A. Nicoll. 


STUIPUILOCUILOL Teruel erent 


BUTI 


read the report of the secretary, J. W. 
Welsh. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


Two features of the year’s work, 
stated Secretary Welsh in his report, 
were the standardization program and 
the co-operative work with committees 
of other national associations. There 
were sixteen standing committees with 
a total personnel of 141. A total of 
thirty-three meetings were held at 
which the total attendance was 240. 
During the year four data sheets were 
sent out as follows: On design of track 
construction, on helical gearing, on 
overhead current-collecting devices 
and on purchased power. Thirteen 
standards selected from the Engineer- 
ing Manual by the 1920-1921 commit- 
tee, and approved by the 1921 
convention for that purpose, were sub- 
mitted to the American Engineering 
Standards Committee for approval on 
June 12, 1922. The committee is ac- 
tively represented on the executive com- 
mittee of the A.E.S.C. and is par- 
ticipating in the program of national 
standardization through 'representa- 
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tives. of nineteen sectional and special 
committees. 

On Aug. 9 the executive committee 
authorized the appointment of a com- 
mittee to revise the mechanical form 
of the Engineering Manual and to su- 
pervise future editions with revision 
of manual sections. This is to consist 
of three members of the executive com- 
mittee, having terms of office arranged 
so that after the first year not more 
than two new members will be ap- 
pointed in any one year. The com- 
mittee appointed for the present year 
consists of R. C. Cram, chairman; 
Charles R. Harte and Daniel Durie. 

The secretary reported 521 indi- 
vidual members in the Engineering 
Association and. stated that G. C. 
Hecker, appointed on March 15 as 
special engineer, has given a consid- 
erable portion of his time to the work 
of the Engineering Association. 

A committee on resolutions was next 
appointed, consisting of H. A. Johnson, 
C. R. Harte and H. H. Norris. 

F. R. Phillips then read the report 
of the committee on reorganization. 


REORGANIZATION OF ENGINEERING 
ASSOCIATION 


The committee appointed by. Presi- 
dent Kimball to consider suggestions 
made by Past-President:'William G. 
Gove reported that after careful con- 
sideration and study of the aim and 
purpose of the Engineering Association, 
‘which fundamentally is and should be 
an affiliated body of the American, Elec- 
tric Railway Association, the conclusion 
was reached that the rules and princi- 
ples upon which the former is founded 
are sound and permit unlimited lati- 
tude to the membership for the devel- 
opment of the electric railway as an in- 
dustry and business. There appears to 
be nothing in the constitution and by- 
laws to prevent the “modernization” 
suggested by Mr. Gove. It appears 
that the principal obstacle in the way 
of reform is that of finance. 

The committee felt that several of 
the conditions complained of by Mr. 
Gove had been corrected during the 
year, but the committee made the sug- 
gestion that standing committees are 
required to undertake too much work 
in a given time. Further, it was rec- 
ommended that a return be made to the 
use of letter ballot in passing upon the 
adoption of recommended practices and 
standards. 

Mr. Gove’s criticism with respect to 
the Engineering Manual has struck a 
responsive-chord. Efforts have been 
made from time to time to revise the 
form and subject matter of the Manual, 
and the committee recommended the 
appointment of a special committee 
whose sole duty it should be to mod- 
ernize the Manual. Further, the com- 
mittee approved Mr. Gove’s suggestion 
with respect to the manner of adopting 
standards along the lines followed by 
the mechanical division, American Rail- 
way Association. He had suggested 
that standards should be determined 
upon a unit basis, the company voting 
upon rolling stock matters in accord- 


ance with the number of cars it owns; 
upon power generation and line distri- 
bution and affiliated matters, according 
to the energy output for railway pur- 
poses; and upon way and structure mat- 
ters, according to the number of single- 
track miles operated. The committee 
recommended that a suitable resolution 
embodying this principle be prepared 
for presentation at the convention, due 
notice having been previously given to 
member companies that such a resolu- 
tion would be presented. 

In conclusion the committee expressed 
the belief that there is no need for a 
revision of the constitution or by-laws 
or the form of organization of the En- 
gineering Association in any manner 
and that all of the criticisms of the 
conduct of the association can well be 
met by executive committee action or 
resolution properly placed before the 
membership. 

This report was signed by F. R. Phil- 
lips, chairman; H, H. Adams, L.. C. 
Datz and J. H. Hanna. 

A brief discussion of the above re- 
port showed favor of the plan for more 
deliberate adoption of standards and 
the report was approved. 


PAST-PRESIDENTS RECEIVE BADGES 


Badges were presented to all past- 
presidents. of the association, those who 
were present being asked to speak 
briefly. Mr. Kimball first awarded 
one to H. H. Adams, referring to him 
as the “daddy” of the association. He 
then asked Mr. Adams to make the 
other awards. Mr. Adams reviewed 
the history of the association. from its 
beginning in Cleveland, on Feb. 16, 
1903. The first of the seventeen presi- 
dents was Thomas Farmer. Mr. Adams 
spoke reminiscently of many of the 
past-presidents and asked the men 
present to rise in silence in tribute to 
the memory of Past-Presidents Lincoln 
and Baker, who had passed away. The 
past-presidents present, who responded 
briefly after the award of the medals, 
were W. J. Harvie and F. R. Phillips. 
A medal was also awarded Retiring- 
President C. S. Kimball. Reference 
was made to the three names which the 
association had carried. The first was 
“American Railway Mechanical and 
Electrical Association,’ the next 
“American Street and Interurban Rail- 
way Engineering Association,” and the 
third the present one. 

An interesting feature was the pres- 
ence of G. W. Palmer, a former active 
member of the association and a vice- 
president, who had been kept away 
from the conventions by ill health for 
five years. He gave some - personal 
reminiscences of the organization of 
the association, of which he was a char- 
ter member. Mr. Kimball paid a trib- 
ute to the great value of Mr. Palmer’s 
work to the association. 

Following the badge presentation a 
snappy talk on safety was given by 
R. M. Reade, Quebec, representing the 
committee on safety of the Transporta- 
tion & Traffic Association. His talk 
was full of enthusiasm. His plea ‘was 
for right human relationships in pro 
moting safety. 


After the talk on safety H, H. 
Adams presented the report of the 


‘committee on unification of car design. 


UNIFICATION OF CAR DESIGN 


The type of car considered by the 
committee is for city use, embodying 
some of the latest practices: that are 
being incorporated in cars of recent 
construction, and the committee de- 
cided upon the following points relative 
to the design: 

Transverse seats to be used with the 
exception of the seats adjacent to the 
end bulkhead. 

Top sash to be in one continuous 


piece from corner post to corner post | 


and fastened permanently to each post. 


et 
i 
ay 


The lower sash to be arranged to | 


raise. ; 

Distance from center to center of 
posts 29% in. 

Width over posts 8 ft. 4 in. 

Width over all 8 ft. 6.in. 

The side girder construction to con- 

sist of steel plate, the thickness to 
range from No. 14 to No. 12 gage. 
- The bottom of this side girder to be 
reinforced with steel angle or an equiv- 
alent member and the top of the girder 
plate with a flat bar. ‘These reinforce- 
ments to have sufficient section. ‘to meet 
the stresses imposed upon the. same. 


Considerable attention given. to the | 


question of step heights by the com- 
mittee, and advantage taken of the 
progress in the art in motor’ esign, 
which permits the use of smaller diam- 
eter wheels, thus allowing the use of 
lower. steps on cars. 
that if 26-in. diameter wheels are used 
a ramp be inserted starting inside of the 


end sill of the car and extending out | 


over the platform, ,and that, only one 
step be used between the platform level 


and the top of the rail; the maximum — | 


height of the first step from the top 
of the rail to the top of the step not to 
exceed 15 in. With cars having a wheel 


diameter of 28 in. or over, a drop plat- — | 
form is suggested, and in this construc- 


tion steps even lower than 15 in. can 
be obtained. It was decided to incor- 
porate on the tentative design, plat- 
forms having a length of 6 ft. 9 in. 

A design of car showing proposed 
unification dimensions was submitted 
for the consideration of the association. 
This shows a composite design. In 
the longitudinal side view, one-half of 
the car is shown equipped with 26-in. 
diameter wheels, using a ramp to the 
platform. The other half of the car is 
shown with 28-in. diameter wheels and 
with a drop platform. In the sectional 
view, one-half of the car is shown with 
an arch roof and the other half with 


the monitor deck, so as to show the 


possibilities of the different types of 
roof construction. These sections show 
that uniformity of construction up to 
the top rails can be obtained, and illus- 
trate clearly that it is possible to de- 


sign cars up to that point and then use | 


either the arch roof or’ monitor deek, 
as may be desired. The same type of 
post may be used in. each ease. 
type of ventilation has been left open, 
as this is in itself a-+subject which 
would require extensive study. 


It is recoramended : | 
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The design of this car shows eleven 
windows, with a total length of 42 ft. 
1 in. over bumpers. The thirteen- 
“window car would have a length over 
all of 47 ft. The seating capacity of 
the eleven-window car, not including 
the platform seats, is forty-four, and 
with the thirteen-window car it would 
be fifty-two. The design shows an ar- 
rangement of platform seats. This, 
however, the committee believes should 
be left open for the specific type of car 
to be used. 

The design shows specifically one 
width of 8 ft. 4 in. over post and 8 ft. 
6 in. over all at the drip rails, with an 
idea that this type of car would be 
desirable for such properties as can 
accommodate this width. These di- 
mensions conform with the general 
average obtained as a result of the 
questionnaires sent out by the commit- 
tee and contained in the report which 
was presented at the 1921 convention. 
The committee considered it advisable 
to submit a design covering this width 
of car with an idea of developing a dis- 


cussion as to the desirability of design- 


ing cars with other widths. Standard 
sizes of glass are used for the windows 
in this car. 

The committee recommended for 
approval the following dimensions as 


_ the preliminary step in obtaining uni- 


formity'in dimensions and design of 
double-truck cars for city service: 


Center to center of posts........ 29% in. 
Height of window opening from 
window rail to bottom of the 
lower rail in top sash......... 
Height of car from bottom of sill 
£O top Of |) TOOL st ..)2.5 5 st avec faye 8 
Height of car from bottom of sill 
to bottom of top plate......... elk. 13 rg 
n. 


' Height of girder plate........... 


i 


A stress diagram, giving the method 
of figuring the stresses in the girder 


_ of the car, also formed a part of the 


’ 


report. 
; shows 12,000 lb. per square inch stress 
at the door post section. The commit- 


(Note: The stress diagram 


‘tee is of the opinion that this is a little 


pieh and that it will be advisable to use 
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DESIGN OF CAR WITH UNIFORM DIMENSIONS 


either a heavier section of channel than 
called for or to reinforce the same with 
a plate, so as to bring this stress down 
to 10,000 lb. per square inch. Shortage 
of time did not permit the above as a 
correction on the diagram.) 

In connection with the work of the 
committee on unification of car design 
in joint session with the committee on 
one-man car operation on the question 
of car design and the demand for the 
greater use of cars operated by one 
man, the following resolution was 
adopted by the joint committee: 

“The present car of the single truck, 
light-weight, one-man type has its eco- 
nomical limitations. In semi-congested 
districts, there is a demand for a car 
somewhat larger than the _ present 
smaller car and with either single or 
double passageways. There is _ like- 
wise a demand for a car of still larger 
capacity for one-man or two-man oper- 
ation as triffic conditions require. The 
committee believes that in the design 
of such cars it is desirable to provide 
liberal widths of aisle and passageways 
so as to facilitate the movement of 
passengers in interchange and toward 
the rear of the car.” 

The report was signed by H. H. 
Adams, chairman; H. A. Benedict, 
J. A. Brooks, J. W. Hulme, G. L. Kip- 
penberger, John Lindall and V. R. 
Willoughby. 

DISCUSSION 


In the discussion of the report on car 
design Mr. Adams said that the Chi- 
cago Surface Lines had built a car 
along the lines as given in the report. 
This sample car was shown on the pier. 
A communication from R. C. Cram was 
read in which he emphasized the im- 
portance of designing car ends with due 
reference to the design of special track- 
work. The subject should be considered 
jointly with track engineers. 

F. R. Phillips spoke of the important 
bearing which this report is apt to have 
on the industry, and advised caution in 


the adoption of car standards. He said 
that the center-entrance car lends itself 
well to light-weight design. It is also 
effective in handling mass transporta- 
tion. With a front exit it provides 
three effective entrances if desired. As 
to width of car, this is affected by 
conditions and it is difficult to stand- 
ardize width. Further, any recom- 
mendation with respect to motive power 
is dangerous. The characteristics of 
the route should be considered. In Mr. 
Phillips’ opinion it would be unwise to 
approve the report at this time. 

H. G. Percie urged the importance 
of standardization in roof construction, 
particularly with reference to roof pro- 
file or contour. This would facilitate 
the furnishing of headlinings, etc., by 
manufacturers. 

In rebuttal of criticisms Mr. Adams 
said that the committee had in mind 
the importance of co-operating with 
way engineers. This will be taken 
care of. As to Mr. Phillips’ criticisms, 
Mr. Adams pointed out that the pro- 
posed design was based on a question- 
naire. The committee took the double- 
end car as a starter, as this seemed to 
be in most general use. It is, of course, 
impossible to design a car that will 
meet all requirements, but many of the 
suggestions of the committee ought to 
prove useful. 

On recommendation of Mr. Harte the 
report was accepted with thanks and 
with the recommendation that the work 
of the committee be continued. 

The report of the heavy electric trac- 
tion committee was presented by A. H. 
Armstrong in the absence of Mr. With- 
ington, the chairman. An abstract of 
this report follows: 


HEAVY ELECTRIC TRACTION 


The report of the committee on heavy 
traction began with a statement of 
what had been done to obtain co-ordi- 
nation of work with other associations 
interested in heavy electric traction in 
order to increase efficiency of commit- 
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tee work in this field. The subject was 
taken up with a number of organiza- 
tions, with the suggestion that a 
central organization be provided to co- 
ordinate the work of studying electrifi- 
cation problems and of collecting infor- 
mation in order to avoid duplication of 
effort. The committee did not have in 
mind any premature attempt to stand- 
ardization or discussion of questions 
which might embarrass the manage- 
ment of electrified railroads or of rail- 
roads contemplating electrification. 
Many of the organizations expressed 
interest in the proposal and all agreed 
as to the value of co-operation. It be- 
came apparent, however, that if such a 
movement is to be successful, it should 
be under the leadership of the steam 
railroads. 

The committee reported that it is not 
improbable that the steam railroads 


will before long see the necessity for a° 


joint committee on electrification. If 
this is the case, the desirability will 
undoubtedly soon be felt of calling 
upon all associations and organizations 
having technical knowledge of value. 

The principal parts of the report 
were the appendices containing infor- 
mation on electric locomotive tonnage 
and mileage, details of foreign electrifi- 
cation, electrical operating data of the 
principal American railroads, and the 
supplementary bibliography on heavy 
electric traction, bringing the refer- 
ences up to June 30, 1922. 

This report was signed by S. With- 
ington, chairman; A. H. Armstrong, 
R. Beeuwkes, H. W. Cope, J. C. David- 
SON) dite Davis. eV. Due.) Overt, 
Quereau and L. S. Wells. 


DISCUSSION 


C. R. Harte, in discussion, said that 
it was most unfortunate that the rail- 
roads prefer to go their own way. This 
makes it difficult to do other than has 
been done in this report, which is ad- 
mittedly a meager report. The com- 
mittee, however, is making a record 
not otherwise available and it is ad- 
visable to keep the committee at work 
until steam men can see that the 
A.E.R.E.A. can help them. Mr. Harte 
said that he thought this committee 
could very advantageously take up 
more intensively the study of heavy 
interurban electrification. Phis 1s 
surely within the province of this 
association. 

H. H. Norris expressed disappoint- 
ment that the steam railroad men 
thought the electric railway men were 
“butting in.” Naturally the Engineer- 
ing Association has no intention of 
assuming their prerogatives, but at the 
same time, the electrification of rail- 
roads being an electrification problem, 
electrical men are interested in it. It 
must be remembered though that this 
committee’s principal duty is to serve 
the engineering association, to keep 
that association posted on heavy trac- 
tion matters. 

In a written discussion W. S. Mur- 
ray strongly indorsed the work of the 
committee in its graphical presentation 
of electrification data. The principal 
point.in Mr. Murray’s discussion, how- 


ever, was a plea for manufacturers to 
get together on some one system of 
electrification. Electrification is being 
kept back because each manufacturer 
damns (at least by inference) the other 
manufacturer’s system. As a matter 
of fact either of the two systems is 
better than steam. It is the “wealth 
of choice” which is the very thing that 
kills electrification. However, Mr. 
Murray thinks he sees signs of a meet- 
ing of viewpoints between the manu- 
facturers on this question. 

William Arthur said the report was 
lacking in one respect. As an organi- 
zation the A.E.R.E.A. is primarily in- 
terested in street railways, but secon- 
darily in heavy electric traction. It is 
a great pity that in addition to tables 
there is not given a résumé of progress, 
understandable by one not experienced 
in heavy electric traction. He also 
urged that as engineers the committee 
should present an impartial engineer- 
ing report free from manufacturers’ 
influence or what might be called a 
political slant. The committee at least 
could show that there is no railroad 
in the country which could not be elec- 
trified by one system or another, and 
this should clear up the question in the 
minds of the steam railroad men. 

N. W. Storer said he was disap- 
pointed in the report, coming as it did 
from men of the calibre of men such 
as those on the committee. The com- 
mittee should at least review the litera- 
ture of the year and bring out the 
salient points for those who naturally 
do not have the time to read everything. 

F. E. Wynne pointed out that the 
data showed that roads having the 
least mileage showed the greatest loco- 
motive tonnage per mile, and that the 
data covered such a variety of electrifi- 
cations that the derived figures for 
tons of electric locomotives per electri- 
fied track-mile may be useful for 
quickly approximating locomotive ton- 
nage required by similar proposed 
electrifications. Recent orders and im- 
mediate plans for additional electrified 
trackage coupled with existing railway 
conditions make it reasonable to expect 
further and increased activity in rail- 
road electrification. Referring to for- 
eign electrifications, data on which the 
committee should secure next year, Mr. 
Wynne pointed out some recent orders, 
commenting upon the receipt by Amer- 
ican manufacturers of orders for some 
of this material. 

“Apparently,” said Mr. Wynne, ‘“fu- 
ture extensive electrifications will em- 
ploy overhead contact lines to the ex- 
clusion of the third rail.” He sug- 
gested that the committee make a study 
of catenary lines looking towards a 
reascnable degree of standardization. 
There are two subjects on the border 
between heavy and light traction which 
the committee might consider. One of 
these is the electrification of branch 
lines and small more or less isolated 
steam roads. The other is the han- 
dling of freight on interurban rail- 
ways. Mr. Wynne showed the logic of 
tackling both of these subjects. 

A. H. Armstrong said it was discon- 
certing that Europe is outstripping the 


United States, particularly when con- 
sideration is given to the relative finan- 
cial conditions of Europe and the 
United States. Mr. Armstrong said he 
knew of only one. instance in the 
United States in which electrification | 
was held up on account of the “battle | 
of the systems.’”’ Sustaining the com- 
mittee in its report he said that if the 
committee were instructed to report on 
what one system were best it would 
have done so—it would not shirk its 
duty—but the report, according to the 
instructions, was well done. Funda- 
mentally electrification on a nation- 
wide scale must be done on one system, 


but there is now an impasse because | 
no one system has been agreed upon. ~ 


It is worth while continuing the work 


‘of the committee so that history may 


be written as facts, and so that the 
decision when made may be on the 
basis of facts and not opinion. 

H. A. Johnson in presenting a pre- 
liminary report of the subjects com- 
mittee made three principal recommen- 
dations. One was that joint sub-com- 
mittees be avoided and that special 
committees be appointed instead. The 
second was that since the American 
Engineering Standards Committee has 
now adopted the principle of not pass- 
ing on specifications without formal 
section action, any specification now 
contemplated should be submitted to 
the A.E.S.C. with the recommendation 
that it be worked out under the spon- 
sorship of the A.E.R.E.A. He recom- 
mended further that each committee go 
through its standards and submit those 
which should be made “American 
Standards” for action by the A.E.S.C. 
before Jan. 1, 1924, as action can be 


taken up to that date on present stand- — | 


ards without referring to special sec- 
tions. The third recommendation was 
with reference to 
largely indorsing the proposals pre- 
viously voiced; that the committee re- 
vise and keep up its records; that it 
study branch lines, self-propelled cars 
and storage battery locomotives for 
yard service; and that it review the 
past three or four years work—prin- 
cipally from the interurban standpoint. 


Tuesday Session 


A joint meeting of the Engineering 
and Accountants’ Associations was 
held Tuesday afternoon. This was 


opened by a short address on safety 
work by Fred M. Rosseland. The gen- 
eral theme of Mr. Rosseland’s address 
was that the way to prevent accidents 
is to get at the cause at the original 
source and eliminate,it. He gave ex- 
amples of accidents resulting from 
runaway cars and showed how bene- 
ficial results were obtained as soon as 
the cause was determined and removed. 

The report of the joint committee on 
engineering-accounting was then pre- 
sented by C. R. Harte, co-chairman. It 
is abstracted below: 


ENGINEERING ACCOUNTING 


As the committee on engineering ac- 
counting was appointed late in the 
year, the committee made a prelim- 


heavy traction, — | 


and 
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inary report and recommended that the 
subject be given further consideration. 

The report pointed out that cost col- 
lection and compiling, either by an 
engineer or an, accountant, should be 
carried out with a view to furnishing a 
complete and concise statement that 
would be satisfactory both to the ac- 
countant for his reporting and to the 
engineer for many purposes. That 
the present method of dividing the 
aggregate departmental expenditures 
of an electric railway is unsatisfactory 
insufficient for the engineer is 
fairly well established. The natural 
consequence is that the engineer com- 
piles his expenditures along separate 
lines, with corresponding duplication of 
eost and effort. In the committee’s 
opinion the I.C.C. division of accounts 
falls short of giving the engineer the 
desired results and fails to aid him in 
attaining his highest efficiency. 

It would seem logical that, if the 
accountant were furnished with specific 
details of all the operations of an en- 
gineering department in such a form 
that the figures could be easily re- 
corded and readily understood, it would 
be cheaper and more efficient for the 
accountant to handle the matter. To 
enable an engineering department to 
furnish these details it is necessary 
that all items of work be known and 
stated definitely, so that it will under- 
stand how to list and to describe the 
various items for recording. 

The committee made as the principal 
part of its report a classification of 
codes prepared by Herbert Jackson and 
used by the Washington Railway & 
Electric Company in _ reconstruction 
work during the past two years. This 
conforms to the I.C.C. classification, but 


is grouped according to natural divi- | 


sions of the work of the way depart- 
ment. It has permitted the keeping of 
a close daily check on expenditures 
against major reconstruction jobs on 
the underground conduit tracks in 
Washington, D. C. Appended to the 
report were reproductions of a large 
number of forms used by the Wash- 
ington company. 

The report was signed by C. R. Harte 
and H. C. Kimball, co-chairmen, and 
L. R. Brown, J. C. Collins, G. F. Din- 
neen, H. Jackson, C. H. Lahr and F. H. 


 Sillick. 


portant points, 


The above report was accepted after 
a brief discussion of some of the im- 
particular emphasis 
having been given to the necessity of 


special assistance to foremen and other 
field men responsible for original dis- 


tributions. i 
E. D. Dreyfus, Pittsburgh, Pa., then 
presented extracts from his paper 


upon the general subject of the rela- 
tionship between the engineering and 


] 


subject of considerable discussion. 


accounting departments. This paper, 
which is abstracted elsewhere, was the 
It 


appears that there has been a feeling 
on the part of some of the accountants 


: 


f 


that their requirements had been some- 
what subordinated in the past, and this 
matter was brought out rather forcibly 
by some quotations. It developed, how- 


ever, that both branches of the indus- 
try are now manifesting a desire to 
co-operate, with a view to permanent 
coordination of work. It was the gen- 
eral opinion among engineers and ac- 
countants alike that considerable good 
had already been accomplished along 
these lines. 

The general trend of the discussion 
appeared to suggest the desirability of 
including, among the larger organiza- 
tions at least, a so-called liaison officer 
to act for both departments. Some of 
the members suggested that account- 
ants should act with the engineering 
department for the purpose of verify- 
ing distributions at the source, while 
others mentioned the employment of 
engineers by the accounting depart- 
ments, such employees to report direct 


with committee on way matters. Four- 
teen contours for chilled iron wheels 
were submitted. These contours had 
been approved by the manufacturers of 
chilled iron wheels. 

1A. Same as No. 1 except for steel 
wheels. Contour D2 was added to the 
contours submitted by the committee 
last year, making a total of nine con- 
tours. A table showing dimension of 
wheels for this contour was also sub- 
mitted. Recommendation was also 
made that the hub diameter of 36-in. 
wheels be increased from 93 in. to 11 in. 

2. Continue the study of helical 
gears. Replies to a questionnaire sent 
out by the committee showed that a 
majority of the helical gears now in 
service have 73-deg. angle. From in- 
formation available there are now 


Ag! Taper lin 20] 
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to the auditor. There seemed to be 
some difference of opinion, but it ap- 
peared that some good has resulted 
from these discussions. 

Emphasis was also given to the 
necessity of accurate monthly analyses 
of charges, and the matter of cost ac- 
counting was also mentioned. 

After the discussion of Mr. Dreyfus’ 
address was concluded, the members of 


-the Accountants’ Association retired to 


their quarters. Their subsequent pro- 
ceedings will be covered in a later issue 
of this paper. 

After the retirement of the account- 
ants the engineers took up the report 
of the committee on equipment, which 
was presented by R. H. Dalgleish, 
chairman. 

EQUIPMENT 


The committee reported on nine sub- 
jects as follows: 

1. Continue the study of wheel con- 
tours for cast iron wheels, co-operating 


ak aper lin eae 
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TREAD AND FLANGE CONTOURS FOR CHILLED-IRON WHEELS 


about 33,000 sets of helical gears in 
use on electric railways. The commit- 
tee considered it important that the 
angle and form of tooth be standardized 
as soon as possible, and recommended 
that the subject be continued. 

3. Representation on sectional com- 
mittee of American Engineering Stan- 
dards Committee engaged in preparing 
a specification for lightning protection. 
The committee’s representative was not 
informed of any meeting of this sec- 
tional committee. 

4. Continue co-operation with com- 
mittee on buildings and structures on 
design of typical shop building and 
shop layout for property of moderate 
size. Recommendations of the commit- 
tee were included in the report pre- 
sented by the buildings and structures 
committee. 

5. Investigate possible advantages of 
curved contours for treads of new 
wheels, co-operating with committee on 
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way matters. The equipment commit- 
tee did not approve the curved treads 
for new wheels. The report stated 
that it is difficult to turn wheels in the 
present lathes to a curved contour and, 
inasmuch as the wheels form a curved 
contour after about 600 miles of 
service, the committee considered it un- 
desirable to turn off this metal and pre- 
fers to have it rolled in. ; 

6. Study the various devices for trol- 
ley contact and the effect upon trolley 
wire, including a report on the 
économics of current collecting devices 
on overhead contact wires and with 
special regard to the maintenance. of 
the collecting devices and the main- 
tenance of the contact wires. The com- 
mittee submitted an analysis © of 
answers to a questionnaire, but no 
definite conclusions or recommendations 
were included. 

7. Representation on sectional com- 
mittee of American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee engaged in preparing 
specifications for wires and cables. The 
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Stewart Hazlewood, J. M. Hipple, 
Robert Long, A. J. Miller, M. O’Brien, 
H. Diebriest, SCs Wit hys;n been ©: 
See and C. W. Squier. 

In the discussion of the report on 
equipment, subjects 1, 1-A and 5, re- 
lating to wheel tread and flange con- 
tours, were considered at one time. A 
written discussion by H. H. George was 
read by G. C. Hecker. In this discus- 
sion Mr. George said that he does not 
think it advisable to adopt as many 
contours as were proposed. 

The resolution of the standards com- 
mittee regarding these three subjects, 
that the incoming Engineering Asso- 
ciation executive committee appoint a 
special committee, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the equipment and the 


way committees, together with manu- 


facturers of wheels, rails and special 
trackwork, to study wheel and rail con- 
tours, was approved by the association. 

In discussing subject No. 2, relating 
to helical gears, H. H. Adams intro- 
duced a resolution that the equipment 


TREAD AND FLANGE CONTOURS FOR STEEL WHEELS 


equipment committee was represented 
on the sectional committee and reported 
progress along the line of standardiza- 
tion. 

8. Study National Electrical Safety 
Code with special attention to sections 
relating to car equipment. The com- 
mittee reported that such a study had 
been made and that the sections re- 
ferred to appear satisfactory. 

9. Study existing standards and 
specifications with a view to possible 
revision. The committee recommended 
that the height of car platforms and 
bumpers be changed. Also that a limit- 
of-wear gage for %-in. flange be added. 
A 3-in. x 6-in. journal, with journal 
wedge, bearing and thrust plate, was 
added for use with the safety-car axle. 
The radius of the inside and end 
journal bearings was changed. The 
committee recommended that the E1 
axle be eliminated and a new axle 
adopted, also that the radius of fillet 
on the present axle be changed. A 
recommendation was made that the 
specification for cold-rolled axles be 
eliminated and a specification as sub- 
mitted for a hammered axle be adopted. 
Tolerances for motor and gear seats on 
axles and also tolerances for gear bore 
were submitted. 

The report was signed by R. H. 


Dalgleish, chairman; W. S. Adams, 
H. A. Benedict, A. H. Daus, L. J. 
Lavis, Daniel Durie, J. L. Gould, 


committee be instructed to study the 
whole subject of gearing. This was 
approved, 

Speaking with reference to the part 
of the report of the committee dealing 
with trolley contact devices, M. B. 
Rosevear and C. R. Harte said that 
they thought that wear on trolley wire 
should be considered at the same time 
as the study of contact devices, and sug- 
gested that in the assignment of future 
subjects a joint study be made by the 
equipment and power distribution com- 
mittees. 

After discussion of the standards rec- 
ommended by the equipment committee, 
the gear seat on the axle recommended 
by the equipment committee was in- 
creased from 1% to 2% in., instead of 
the recommended value. 

The recommendations of the stand- 
ards committee in regard to the various 
parts of the equipment committee’s re- 
port were also approved and the report 
of the committee on equipment was ac- 
cepted with thanks of the association. 

The report of the committee on 
buildings and structures was presented 
by Frank H. Miller, Louisville, Ky., 
chairman. It comprised four subjects, 
and is abstracted below. 


BUILDINGS AND STRUCTURES 


The committee first considered the 
design of a typical shop building and 
layout, a subject continued from last 


available for culverts are: 


Vol. 60, No. 1 


year, and used the 1921 report as a | 
basis. The two typical layouts, one | 
for 150 cars and the other for 250 cars, | 
submitted by last year’s committee | 
were changed in each case by the addi- | 
tion of a steam railroad connection to | 
the system of tracks. Plans of several |) 
existing shops were included as addi- | 
tional information. The statistics of | 
fifteen shops given are republished in 
the table on the opposite page. >| 

The committee recommended that | 
the plans of the typical layouts be | 
adopted as recommended design for } 
electric railway properties of moderate |) 
size. “Cy 

In the portion of its report on cul- | 
verts and small bridges, the committee j/ 
states that the types of structures || 
Vitrified | 
pipe, up to 36 in. diameter; cast iron, | 
from 24 in. to 34 in. diameter; rein- | 
forced concrete, from 18 in. to 84 in. | 
diameter, and corrugated iron, from |) 
8 in. to 84 in. diameter. It says that 
the use of vitrified pipe should be |, 
avoided, as experience has shown that 
it does not stand up under service sat- 
isfactorily unless in shallow fills, and | 
corrugated iron is recommended only | 
for this kind of fill, as it has not been’ 
manufactured long enough so that its | 
lasting qualities are definitely known. — 
Drawings are given of different de- | 
signs of culverts, bridges and trestles. | 
In computing the stresses of the vari- 
ous members of bridges and trestles the 
report recommends that on interurban 
electric roads where steam railroad 
freight cars are hauled the calculated 
live load should be that of two 200,000- 
lb. cars, while for an electric railway 
handling only passenger service, a live 
load should be of two 100,000-lb. pas- 
senger cars fully loaded with 125 pas- |! 
sengers each, or a total load per car of |) 
120,000 pounds. 

The committee continued the study | 
of wood preservation, but found that | 
not much progress has been made since 
the report of the 1921 committee. It | 
sent out a questionnaire to thirty-eight | 
of the larger companies. Of the twenty- | 
three that replied, only four used the 
pressure process and eight the brush | 
treatment, or else purchased treated || 
lumber from wood preserving compa- 
nies. The committee recommended that 
the study of wood preservation be con- 
tinued by next year’s committee and 
did not recommend the revision of any 
of the existing buildings and structures 
standards. . 

The committee was: F. H. Miller, 
chairman; E. H. Berry, N. E. Drexler, 
H. H. George, J. D. Kent, James Link, © 
Robert Long, J. R. McKay, L. ©. 
Mayer, L. L. Newman, J. N. Penick | 
and S. H. Steiner. od 

In the discussion, the subject of shop | 
design and layout was covered by N.E. | 
Drexler, Hampton, Va., in a written © 
contribution. He urged that the dem 
signer should give the fire he layout 


and prevention phase of the layout — 
careful study to keep the insurance — 
rates as low as possible. With respect 
to the arrangement of departments, he 

indorsed the committee’s ideas, namely, — 
that it is extremely desirable for a 
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' TABLE SHOWING AREAS OF SHOPS AND PERCENTAGES OCCUPIED BY DIFFERENT DEPARTMENTS 
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(a) Number of cars for which shop was designed. 
Lighting Department. 


(6) This includes a large number of freight cars. 


(c) Storeroom at Norfolk includes space for supplies for 


|property of moderate size to have as 
few isolated departments as possible. 
‘Furthermore, it is important that the 
departments be so arranged that there 
| will be no unnecessary handling of ma- 
terial. In regard to the application of 
_ the design to various sized properties, 
he called attention to the fact that the 
size and shape of the plot of ground 
available may prohibit the use of a 
typical layout, but the figures prepared 
by the committee can be used to deter- 
mine the total space required and to 
distribute it among the different de- 
_ partments. 
_ H. H. George, Newark, N. J., sent in 
a written communication, in which he 
said that the report of the buildings 
and structures committee represents 
| the first real progress on the subject 
| of small bridge and culvert design, and 
| that it was to be regretted that in mak- 
ing its recommendations on this sub- 
ject the committee was not more defi- 
nite so that the standards committee 
could have taken appropriate action on 
it prior to the convention. He said it 
| is also to be regretted that, although 
“in assigning that subject to the build- 
| ings and structures committee for con- 
_ sideration instructions were given to co- 
Operate with the way committtee, no 
such instructions were issued to the 
way committee, and consequently the 
_ latter had no sub-committee to work on 
| this subject. 

There are a few minor points to 
Which he called attention. A  state- 
“ment is made in the report that the 
use of vitrified pipe does not give satis- 
factory service unless in shallow fills. 
It has been his observation that the 
use of vitrified pipe in very. shallow 
fills has almost invariably: resulted in 
failure due to too high live load con- 
centration. In moderately high fill 
_ vitrified pipe has occasionally given 
igood service, but it is not to be de- 
“pended on to the same degree. ‘as cast 
iron or corrugated iron pipe manufac- 
tured under the specifications which 
TT practically pure iron and where 

he necessary precaution is taken to in- 

a obtaining metal of- the proper 
gage through the entire length of the 


culvert. There is no question in the 
case of corrugated iron pipe as to its 


mechanical strength, but merely its 
ability to resist corrosion. 
One point which he emphasized 


strongly in connection with the use of 
pipe culverts of any kind was the neces- 
sity for installing adequate head walls 
on the upstream end of the fill. These 
are especially necessary where there is 
any liability of the pipe discharging 
under a head. Without the head wall 
washouts are almost sure to occur un- 
der this condition. Another point 
which should be brought out is the at- 


tention which should be given to back- 


filling on pipe culverts. This should 
preferably be of some impervious ma- 
terial, which will tend to prevent seep- 
age of the water along the outer walls 
of the pipe. Under no circumstances 
should cinders be used for filling around 
pipe culverts, especially in the case of 
corrugated iron, as these cinders al- 
most invariably contain a considerable 
amount of sulphur and in the presence 
of water is very destructive to the 
metal. 

He also suggested that it would be 
very desirable to add curtain walls to 
the design of a concrete box culvert, 
shown on Fig. 22 in the same manner 
as was done in Figs. 28, 24 and 25 of 
the report. 

The discussion on Subject No. 2 of 
this report was continued by a written 
contribution from R. C. Cram, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Comments were made in 
relation to some of the designs sub- 
mitted. Attention was called to the 
desirability of spacing these double 
beams, shown in Fig. 6 of the report, 
so that their flanges would have space 
enough between them to permit ready 
painting and inspection. Also, if the 
beams are kept apart the accumulation 
of dirt and other foreign substances 
will be prevented, thus aiding the wind 
and sun in preventing or lessening cor- 
rosive action. 

Under Fig. 28- of the report it is 
noted that dowels are not provided: for 


‘holding caps in-place on piles and for 


line on ‘Caps. 
should be 


holding stringers in 
Dowels are essential- -and 


used, especially where stringers are not 
dapped over caps. 

No data are given as to lengths of 
bridge ties, which should be of stand- 
ard sizes and lengths. The tie spacing 
should be indicated also on all draw- 
ings. 

In connection with the use of wooden 
stringers, the importance of using other 
than wood spacers should be noted and 
the open space between faces of strin- 
gers might well be indicated. This 
should never be less than 2 inches. 

The standard spacing of timber 
guards and the proper spacing of in- 
side rail guards might be indicated, al- 
though the practice or requirements of 
bridge authorities representing state 
bodies may prevent setting these out 
in the designs. 

The importance: of using creosoted 
timber in such framed structures should 
be emphasized as greatly. lengthening 
the life of timber trestles. 

There is some question as to using 
the loading diagram Fig. B, page 21. 
This is different from that used in the 
Massachusetts Railroad Commission 
Specifications prepared by Prof. G. F. 
Swain. The latter uses a spacing of 
5-15-5 instead of 7-13-7 shown in Fig. 
B, and there are many cars still in city 
service which give the 5-15-5 spacing 
or very near it. This matter should 
be inquired into further and the re- 
quirements of the various state authori- 
ties in bridge design matters for elec- 
tric railways should be made a part 
of the report. 

While the report emphasized the fact 
that a strictly mathematical solution 
of the size of a culvert is not possible, 
J. R. McKay, Fort Wayne, Ind., said 
that it must be remembered that the 
lack of intelligent treatment has all too 
frequently resulted in openings which 
were too small, with ultimately one of 
two consequences, a washout or re- 
placement by a larger structure upon 
the insistence of county or other con- 
stituted authorities. In weighing’ the 
factors which determine the required 
waterway, it is possible to make use 
of ready sources of information, as for 
example the weather department 
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which has data upon the rate of rain- 
fall covering almost every section of 
the country. 

The inclination of the bed of a cul- 
vert has much to do with its discharg- 
ing capacity, he claimed. All too fre- 
quently the opportunity to make use of 
a greater slope is lost sight of as evi- 
denced by the numerous culverts in ex- 
istence with a decided drop-off on the 
downstream side. But to incline the 
bed without sufficient outlet or channel 
below to allow the water to get away 
is useless. 

Pipe culverts, especially vitrified, for 
electric or other railways, “have been 
weighed in the balance and are found 
wanting.” Of course for small openings 
because of their relatively low initial 
cost, they will always find more or less 
favor. Well constructed head walls, 
cement joints, a well rammed back fill 
of a minimum depth of 3 ft. are some 
of the factors in their successful use. 

In recent years reinforced concrete 
and corrugated pipe, of larger sizes 
than formerly, have been used. Their 
application has been more frequently 
open steam lines, especially the rein- 
forced pipe, as electric railways are 
not as a rule equipped with cranes of 
sufficient capacity to handle their ex- 
cessive weight economically. 

Scrap boiler shells are being used in 
embankments which are‘not too wide 
or deep to prohibit their effective use. 
The cost of this type of culvert is much 
less than any pipe of the same 
capacity. 

In plain and reinforced concrete box 
culverts the design of the ends should 
be made with care so as not to retard 
the flow. The wings of the upstream 
end may be flared 90 deg. or from 30 
to 45 deg., while the downstream end 
may or may not have the wings flared. 

Open box-type culverts are usable 
only when the foundation is very firm 
or where it may be necessary at some 
future time to lower the bottom, in 
which case it is at least advisable to 
use baffle walls in place of the solid 
floor... The baffle on the downstream 
end should be deeper than the others to 
prevent scour, with the consequent un- 
dermining of the footings. For this 
same reason it is advisable to drop the 
wall on the downstream end of the 
closed box type culvert at least 3 ft. be- 
low the balance of the floor. 

Box culverts are superior to arch 
culverts for several reasons, all of 
which affect the cost materially. Among 
them are: (1) The space required to 
build a box culvert is only a few feet 
wider than the span; (2) it does not 
concentrate the load on the foundation 
as does the arch; (3) form work is 
more simple. Arches are for the most 
part, as indicated in the report, used 
where artistic design is especially de- 
sirable. They are also more econom- 
ical in high fills, as under such condi- 
tions a slab of considerable thickness 
is required in box culverts. 

Rod reinforcing is to be preferred in 
reinforced concrete culverts. - The use 
of rails as reinforcing is at variance 
with the theory of reinforcement and 
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they are not of the right form. When 
used they are considered as plain 
beams, the concrete serving to prevent 
deterioration. Because of the lack of 
a market and the low price of scrap 
rail, recently this type of culvert has 
been used to greater extent among elec- 
tric railways. 

The range in results among the details 
of design is about as varied as are the 
ideas and assumptions of the individ- 
ual designers. Recent handbooks and 
texts on concrete treat more thoroughly 
upon the theory. In addition actual 
laboratory tests in the engineering ex- 
periment stations of our state univer- 
sities furnish valuable information, no- 
tably that of Iowa on the effect of the 


depth of fills of various materials upon 


pressure on pipes. 

Mr. McKay felt that the tendency is 
more and more toward making each 
culvert a special case. Electric rail- 
ways are not now building culverts in 
any large numbers and it is therefore 
possible to study each one carefully. 
He has found that after careful con- 
sideration there is always some special 
problem warranting the effort and cost 
and that therefore a standard design 
is of little use except to secure some 
sort of uniformity in appearance, the 
necessity of which is more or less im- 
aginary or to indicate the practice of 
others. 

S. J. Steiner, Aurora, IIll., a member 
of the committee, explained that in 
considering the subject of small 
bridges, culverts and trestles, with a 
view to presenting information for good 
current practice, the committee’s first 
task was to decide on an interpretation 
of the exact scope of the assigned sub- 
ject in so far as it pertained to. small 
bridges; in other words, what is a small 
bridge? 

After a great deal of discussion it 
was decided to class as a small bridge 
a structure which could be built by the 
ordinary organization of the mainte- 
nance of way department of an electric 
railway without any outside help in the 
fabrication of the material, such as the 
steel required for plate girders or 
trusses. Accordingly it included in its 
report designs for pipe culverts, box 
culverts, timber trestles, arch culverts 
and short I-beam spans. 

In making any design of a railway 
bridge, the question of live load is nat- 
urally of prime importance. Due to the 
great range in weight of equipment on 
various roads, it is known that the 
proper live load to be used in designing 
a bridge for one road may be far in ex- 
cess of that suitable and adequate for 
another road. Based on the live load- 
ings as derived from the equipment 
operated, electric railroads ave divided 
into three classes: ; 

1. A city street car system operat- 
ing cars of from 30,000 to 60,000 lb. 
weight when empty. 

2. An interurban system operating 
heavy passenger car equipment weigh- 
ing up to 100,000 Ib. empty, but which 
does not operate any steam railroad 
freight equipment. ; 

3. An interurban system operating 
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heavy passenger equipment: as well as 
steam road freight equipment. 
In designing any structure, naturally | 
it is necessary, he said, to keep the | 
cost down and eliminate any extra ex- |} 
pense. It certainly is unwise to de- 
sign for a loading very far in excess ote! 
what the bridge will ever be called | 
upon to carry. However, in some cases 
only certain members of a structure 
need be increased in size for the ac- | 
commodation of a heavier loading and 
the cost of the work is only slightly 
affected. The question then resolves | 
itself into whether it is worth a small | 
additional cost in order to take care of i 
a probable future requirement. Each 
road must necessarily design its bridge’ y 
openings for its own conditions. The | 
committee , believed that the two live } 
loadings proposed by the committee are | 
fair and representative and either one | 
or the other should be used, depending | 
on the type of service. 


Wednesday Session 


The meeting of the Engineering As- | 
sociation, on Wednesday afternoon was } 
opened by a short address on safety | 
work by H. H. Buckman, United Lead } 
Company. Mr. Buckman stressed the — 
importance of getting suggestions from 
employees as to how to prevent acci- | 
dents and he said that even though 
these cannot be acted on immediately, | 
frequently circumstances occur later | 
where they will be found of great value. | 

The report of the committee on i 
way matters was presented by W. F. 
Graves, chairman. 


Way MATTERS 


The report presented by the commit-— 
tee on way matters was a treatise of |/ 
considerable length and great detail. In | 
spite of its volume it was easy to fol- | 
low because the topics were treated in | 
a uniform manner, the material being | 
subdivided, in general, under these | 
heads: Previous consideration of sub- | 
jects; progress reports; conclusions; | 
recommendations. The topies covered | 
were so numerous that it will be con- | 
venient to refer to each under a suit- | 
able heading as below: i 

Standardization of Frogs and Car | 
Clearance Easements.—As to the stand- | 
ardization of frogs, the committee con-_ 
cluded to disapprove the plan for stand- | 
ardization of frogs for double-track 
branch-offs shown in the 1921 | 
but concluded that further study shou 
be given to the subject. Car clearance 
easements were considered necessary 
a means of facilitating car operation at 
congested points, and 6 in. was co 
cluded to be a safe working distan 
between cars at all points in a speci 
trackwork layout. It was pointed 
that a change in the design of the insi 
rear and front corners of cars would 
make a difference in the design of 
special trackwork and consequently in 
the overhang of the curb corners as w 
as in the entrance clearances. It was 
therefore recommended that this sub 
ject be called to the attention of th 
committee on unification of car des 
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with a view to altering the design of 
cars to facilitate economical design of 
special trackwork layouts. It was 
recommended that the tables and draw- 
ings covering car clearance easements 
| submitted by the 1921 committee be pub- 
' lished in revised form and adopted as 
| “Recommended Design”; further, that 
sample plans be published as informa- 
tion. : 

Proper Location of Tongue Switches 
in Crossovers and Turnouts —The com- 
mittee presented diagrams to indicate 
the proper location of tongues in 
switches, and recommended that 
switches be located on the inside of the 
curve for lateral switches and on the 
right-hand side facing the switch for 
wye switches. Wye switches should 
have a straight guard at the toe of both 

' switch and mate. The diagram sub- 
_ mitted was recommended as a “standard 
design.” 

| Curved Contours for New Wheels.— 
iIn introducing this subject the com- 
mittee quoted an 1884 M.C.B. Associa- 
_ tion report as follows: “We have the 
curious condition of things, that forms 
of rail have been designed by one set 
of men and the wheel treads and flanges 
‘ by another, apparently without any ref- 
‘erence to each other.” Up to the pres- 
ent time, continued the way committee 
report, the American Electric Railway 
Engineering Association has handled 
this subject in the same unscientific 
manner, and it has been difficult to turn 


ment men in the same direction at the 
same time for a long enough period to 
study and experiment with various con- 
tours and arrive at any definite con- 
clusions. 
| Referring to the curved-contour rail 
| the statement was made that the change 
to this was for the purpose of retard- 
ing corrugation without any considera- 
_ tion of the effect on the life of the rail. 
_ Having realized this improvement in the 
initial wearing conditions of the rail, it 
is essential to analyze designs of wheels 


_ rails and wheels caused by the introduc- 
tion of the curved head, 
_ From the results reported at the 
| 1921 convention, it appears that the 
term “concave tread” does not convey 
| the proper idea of the contour. The 
| present committee considered the curved 
_ tread as meaning a compound fillet con- 
necting the standard 1:25 cone tread 
and the flange. 
__ The ideal conditions visualized by the 
‘committee comprise a design of wheel 
and rail so that under all normal operat- 
ing conditions there would be pure 
rolling motion between wheel and rail. 
This would reduce the wear on the 
wheels and rail to a minimum and save 
power. As a practical matter the con- 
_ clusion was reached that this subject 
cannot receive proper attention from 
“general committees having many other 
‘subjects in hand and it was suggested 
that the entire subject of rail-head and 
wheel contours be assigned to a special 
ommittee consisting of equipment 
men, way men and manufacturers rep- 
senting industries interested. 


the attention of the way men and equip- 


_ to forestall any evil effect on the life of | 


Revision of Girder Rail Specifications 
with Respect to Methods of Test.—The 
report recommended the substitution of 
the hardness test for the drop test for 
girder rails and gave specifications of 
the hardness test. Briefly, the test con- 
sists in subjecting carefully selected 
and cleaned specimens of rail to pres- 
sure from a hardened steel ball # in. in 
diameter for 15 sec. and measuring the 
depth of the impression. The revision 
of standard specifications Wr 2c with 
respect to the method of testing girder 
rails by the adoption of the proposed 
impression test was recommended. 

Design of Substitute Ties.—The ques- 
tionnaire sent out by the committee 
brought out the fact that of sixty-four 
companies solicited for information, but 
twenty-four had used some form of sub- 
stitute tie. In view of the lack of in- 
terest in substitute ties, it was con- 
sidered that the design of a tie 
suitable for electric railway use should 
be given careful consideration, particu- 
lar attention being paid to the duties 
required of the tie in this service and 
its capability of receiving a second or 
even a third renewal of rail. The possi- 
bility of its being used in various forms 
of track construction should also be 
studied. The committee considered that 
the subject is very important and that 
the study of designs suitable for elec- 
tric railway use in paved streets should 
be continued. 

Arc Welded Joints——During the past 
year the committee gave much atten- 
tion to this subject and was in close 
tcuch with the committee on welded rail 
joints: of the’ American Bureau of 
Welding. Interest centered in a pro- 
posed machine for testing joints.* 

On the subject of the joints them- 
selves, the committee sent out a ques- 
tionnaire to ascertain the experience of 
member companies with arc-welded 
joints and to learn what investigations 
the manufacturers were making. Re- 
sults showed that in general users were 
proceeding upon their own theories, or 
in accordance with practices which their 
experience had led them to believe were 
best. 

The principal failures were on re- 
habilitation work where welds were 
made on old rail, either with new joint 
plates or with old joint plates, and the 
percentage of failures on new work has 
been small. The principal ways in 
which joints fail are: (1) By the break- 
ing of the rail at or near the end of the 
joint plate; (2) failure of the seam weld 
under the head side of the rail. It is 
seldom that a joint fails by tensile 
stress applied in the direction parallel 
with the rail. 

As a result of this study it was 
recommended that the subject be re- 
assigned to the ensuing committee and 
its scope enlarged to embrace the in- 
vestigations of all forms of welded rail 
joints; that the development of the 
service test machines be continued; that 
co-operation with the American Bureau 
of Welding committee on welded rail 


. joints, be maintained, and that the 


*See BHlectric Railway Journal, June 17, 
1922, page 977. 
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scientific and technical investigations be 
done through the agency of the last- 
named committee. 

Wood Preservation.—In view of the 
completeness of the report of the 1921 
committee on way matters and the joint 
committee on wood preservation, as well 
as the adoption of certain recommended 
specifications, it was not thought neces- 
sary this year to take any further ac- 
tion except to record advancement in the 
art or changes in specifications. The 
only change in specifications recom- 
mended was to increase from 5 lb. to 
6 lb. the amount of creosote oil per 
cubic foot to be retained by wood 
treated by the empty cell process with 
initial air and final vacuum. Descrip- 
tions of creosoting plants of the Bos- 
ton Elevated Railway and the Georgia 
Railway & Power Company, prepared 
respectively by H. M. Steward and C. A. 
Smith, were appended to the report. In 
addition supplementary information as 
to the treatment of ties with sodium 
fluoride were given, based on the ex- 
perience of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road. Satisfactory results with this 
preservative have been secured, while 
the same road reported good success 
with ties treated with water gas tar. 
Valuable data from the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad were also in- 
cluded. 

Review of Report on Electrolysis of 
American Committee on Electrolysis. 
—The committee made no criticism of 
the report, which was stated to be so 
comprehensive that no comment is 
necessary. It was recommended that 
the subject be assigned to the ensuing 
committee for purpose of study and in- 
vestigation of the design of track 
foundation which will not only answer 
the requirements as a track foundation 
but serve also as an insulation to pre- 
vent current leakage. 

Specifications for Sundry Track Ma- 
terial.—This subject was reported to 
have been first assigned to the 1915 
committee and reassigned in 1916, but 
nothing further was done until the 
assignment to the committee in 1921. 
It was determined that there was a need 
of specifications for sundry track ma- 
terials, and electric railway and manu- 
facturer member companies were so- 
licited with a view to obtaining such 
specifications as they had covering 
these materials. During the year sev- 
eral tentative specifications for tie rods 
were submitted for discussion, but no 
agreement was reached. This item 
should be taken up by an ensuing com- 
mittee. However, certain specifications 


for track bolts, track spikes and tie 


plates were submitted for adoption. 
These are identical with the A.S.T.M. 
specifications, but are rearranged to 
suit the style of the Engineering Asso- 
ciation. The specifications cover the 
following: Low carbon steel track bolts, 
quenched alloy steel track bolts, steel 
track spikes, steel screw spikes, and 
steel tie plates. The committee gave 
specifications for all of these in great 
detail. 

Tables of Dimensions of Frogs Used 
in Tongue and Switch Construction— 
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The committee reported that the recom- 
mended specification Ws 1b, layouts for 
tracks, switches, mates, and frogs, was 
adopted in 1911 and revised in 1916. 
This defined four standard frogs, giving 
angles and lengths. The 1916 revision 
did not affect this portion of the speci- 
fications. The definitions never came 
into practical use and specifications 
since adopted conflicted with them. This 
portion of Ws 1b was therefore with- 
drawn in 1921. The 1921 convention 
adopted layouts for standard crossovers 
and turnouts. The association specifica- 
tions for special trackwork provide for 
the length of frog arm by stating that 
there shall be at least 6% in. clearance 
between vertical webs at ends of joint 
plates. This year’s committee, taking 
the above facts, prepared tables showing 
frog number, frog angle, toe length, 
heel length and total length for frogs 
for girder grooved and girder guard 
rails, and plain girder and standard sec- 
tion rails. A table was also presented 
for use where electric street railway 
construction approximates steam rail- 
road construction, in which case it is 
highly desirable that the definitions of 
the A.R.E.A. be followed, especially if 
the structure of the frogs is to be the 
same as for steam railroads. This table 
was based on the standards of the 
A.R.E.A. for use with standard sec- 
tion rails and for M.C.B. wheels. The 
committee recommended that the dimen-~- 
sions of frogs for crossovers and turn- 
outs as given in the table to be adopted 
as “standard design.” 

Track Construction in Paved Streets. 
—The committee reported having en- 
deavored to arrange a joint meeting 
with the corresponding committee of 
the American Society for Municipal Im- 
provements, but unsuccessfully. The 
committee, however, sent out early in 
the year a comprehensive questionnaire 
on the subject of track construction, and 
the results of this were compiled and 
appended to the report. 

The replies indicated not only a very 
wide range of practice, but also wide 
difference of opinion as to what ideal 
construction would be. This is due in 
large measure to local conditions and 
shows clearly that any specifications 
should be broad in scope so as to per- 
mit wide latitude in selection of ma- 
terial and methods. Belief was ex- 
pressed that it is desirable to continue 
co-operative work with the A.S.M.L., 
even though very little has resulted so 
far from the effort. 

Study of Design of Wheel Treads and 
Flange Contours as Affecting Way De- 
partment —The committee stated that 
the proper design of wheel treads and 
flanges is of vital importance to the 
way department because the wheel 
treads and flanges wear out the track. 
The way engineer should have much to 
say about the kind of wheels that are 
to be operated on the track for which 
he is responsible. 

For many years way men have tried 
to standardize track to effect economy 
and interchangeability. Uniform thick- 
ness of wheel flanges therefore seems 
logical. In favor of the thicker flange 
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preferred by way men, also, is that, on 
flange bearing special trackwork, the 
wider the flange the longer the life of 
the special trackwork. 

As to the tread width, the wider tread 
would carry the weight of equipment 
through special trackwork without so 
much punishment to the track as the 
narrower tread. The wider tread 


wheels will wear more uniformly than . 


the narrower tread heels and are less 
apt to cause derailment. 

The committee appreciated the im- 
portance of adopting standard flanges 
promptly, but did not believe that it 
would be wise to adopt any standard 
without due consideration of the track. 
It was believed that three different 


flange contours are all that should be —— 


used and that it would handicap the 
work of future committees to stand- 
ardize a greater number than that. 
There has not been enough considera- 
tion given to the point of view of the 
way engineer in the design of wheel 
contours in the past. The manufac- 
turers and equipment men have intro- 
duced changes in flanges and tread con- 
tours which materially shorten the life 
of the track. 


Review of Ewisting Standards and 
Recommendations Originating with 
Committee on Way Matters——The com- 
mittee suggested a few revisions, par- 
ticularly with a view to harmonizing 
the specifications for splice bars for 
girder and high tee rails of the A.S.T.M. 
and the Engineering Association. Com- 
parison showed substantial agreement 
and it was recommended that the En- 
gineering Association specifications be 
conformed to the others. The same is 
true with the standard specifications for 
carbon steel rails of standard sections, 
as distinct from girder grooved, girder 
guard and lain girder rails. 

This report was signed by W. F. 
Graves, chairman; H. H. George, vice- 
chairman; R. C. Cram, sponsor, and C. 
A. Alden, Victor Angerer, S. Clay 
Baker, W. R. Dunham, E. B. Entwisle, 


H. Fort Flowers, C. F. Gailor, J. H.. 


Haylow, E. P. Roundey, F. Tingley and 
E. M. T. Ryder. 

In the following discussion, the sub- 
jects assigned to the committee for 
consideration this year were taken up 
individually and the discussion was 
comp eted on each in turn. On subjects 
No. 1, 1A, 8, 5 and 12 there was no 
discussion and the recommendations 
of the way committee were adopted by 
the association. Subject No. 2 was dis- 
cussed by H. Fort Flowers, who said 
that the way committee favored the 
use of a compound fillet rather than 
a curved contour for the tread of 
wheels. When two wheels differing in 
diameter by 3» in. are mounted on the 
same axle, if the wheels have a stand- 
ard taper of one in twenty-five they 
would have to move endwise § in. in 
order to find a point of equal diameter. 
As there is but 4 in. difference between 
the standard wheel gage and the stand- 
ard truck gage such unequal-diameter 
wheels will hug the rail. The report of 
the committee on this subject of curved 
wheel and tread contours was accepted 


with the provision that the recom- 
mendation made by the standards com- 
mittee regarding it be carried out. 
Subject No. 8, dealing with girder 
rail specifications, was discussed by H. 
H. George, who gave a comparison of 
the recommendations made. by the way 
committee with existing specifications 
of the American Society for Testing 
Materials. Myr. George also explained 
and elaborated the way committee’s re- 
port on subject No. 6 relating to wood 
preservation. The last two recom- 
mendations of the way committee in 
regard to this subject were adopted and 
the first was adopted with the pro- 
vision that this subject be assigned to 
a special committee for consideration. 
In discussing subject No. 7, H. A. 
Johnson reported that the subjects com- 
mittee had decided that this subject 
should not be reassigned to the way 
committee for further study and the 
recommendation as published in the re- 
port of the way committee was with- 
drawn. This related to the continuation 
of the preparation of sundry track ma- 
terials specifications, which will prob- 
ably be taken uv with the A.E.S.C. 
The remaining recommendations of 
the committee were approved. Mr. 
George explained that Mr. Dunham and 
he had attended the annual convention 
of the American Society for Municipal 
Improvements, at Cleveland, earlier 
in the week, and that there is good 
prospect that way engineers will be 
admitted to active membership in the 
society. He urged that, if this comes 
about, as many electric railway engi- 
neers as can do so join the society, the 
annual dues of which are $7.50. 


JOINT SESSION WITH WELDING SOCIETY 


After the conclusion of the discus- 
sion on way matters, Chairman Kimball 
introduced C. A. McCune, president 
American Welding Society, who pre- 
sided over a joint session of the two 
organizations. This meeting is reported 
on page 567 of this issue. 


Thursday Afternoon 


The Thursday afternoon session 
opened with the presentation of the 
reports of the committees on power 
generation and power distribution, 
which are abstracted below: 


POWER GENERATION 


The first subject assigned to this 
committee last fall was a study of the 
advance in the art of power production, 
with a view to placing before operating 
companies specific examples of im- 
provements in design of equipment, 
methods of operation and economy of 
performance. It was suggested also 
that the relative merits of various 
types and forms of equipment and 
methods of operation be discussed, with 
supporting facts and data. 

In this report the committee pointed 
out that this subject is completely cov- 
ered in the power and light industry 
by annual reports of the prime movers 
committee of the National Electric” 
Light Association. A movement is 
already on foot for co-ordinating the 
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activities of various societies and asso- 
ciations along such lines of investiga- 
tion. It was suggested, therefore, that 
work of this character should be 
organized and conducted along lines 
similar to those followed by the Ameri- 
can Engineering Standards Committee, 
or the American Committee on Elec- 
trolysis, possibly as a sectional com- 
mittee of the American Engineering 
Standards Committee. It is recognized 
that while the functions of such a com- 
mittee might not be primarily for estab- 
lishing standard specifications of de- 
sign and installation for operating 
methods, its work should be of such 
nature that the results could be used 
as a guide in the preparation of such 
‘specifications. 

In carrying out its assignment of 
“a study and review of the report on 
electrolysis issued by the American 
Cemmittee on Electrolysis,’ the power 
generation committee, in co-operation 
with the committees on power distribu- 
tion and way matters, prepared and 
presented a comprehensive analysis of 
the report. Among other things the 
committee stated that since much of the 
data available on the subject has been 
obtained by studies of situations where 
trouble has actually occurred, it is 
perhaps easy to obtain the idea that 
conditions are bad wherever there is a 
grounded return railway system. Such, 
however, is not necessarily the case, 
and it has been the experience in many 
places that care in the construction and 
maintenance of the track, pipe and cable 
systems has reduced the electrolysis 
problem to a considerable extent. Such 
results but further emphasize the de- 
sirability of member companies giving 
the matter careful thought and atten- 
tion and attaching to the subject the 
importance it requires. 

‘To have a satisfactory return system 
requires close co-operation between 
the distribution and way engineers. 
Good bonding is essential, which means 

bonds of ample capacity at each rail 
_ joint and cables of adequate size prop- 
erly installed and connected through 
special trackwork. One open or high- 
_ resistance joint will nullify the effect 
of many perfectly bonded joints. 
_ Periodical bond tests, followed by 
_ prompt repairs of defective joints, are 
_ necessary to preserve the continuity of 
the return circuit. The method of 
bonding is also important. These state- 
ments are quoted simply to show the 
way,in which the committee has per- 
formed its task. The analysis of the 
American Committee report on elec- 
trolysis also appears in the report of 
‘the power distribution committee. 
The committee on power generation 
“was assigned, with the committee on 
‘power distribution, the broad subject of 
economics of automatic, semi-automatic 
and remote-control substations for elec- 
tric railways. An extended abstract 
of the result is given in connection with 
‘the report of the power distribution 
committee. On this subject the power 
eneration 


to a sub-committee on distribution only, 
in general interlocking of sub- 


} 


| 


committee ~ recommended 
iat in future this subject be assigned | 
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committee work proves unsatisfactory 
to those participating and leads to ir- 
responsibility in the preparation of 
reports. 

As to the National Electrical Safety 
Code, the committee recommended that 
it be adopted as a guide for working 
up rules and regulations by member 
companies and that arrangements be 
made for representation of the Ameri- 
can Electric Railway Engineering Asso- 
ciation in future revision of the code. 

The final assignment of the com- 
mittee was the study of standardiza- 
tion of wires and cables in connection 
with the work being done by the 
sectional committee of the American 
Engineering Standards Committee. 
The committee reported that the work 
of the American Engineering Standards 
Committee is still in the organization 
stage and has been confined so far to 
organization and rules of procedure and 
instructions to technical committees. It 
was recommended that the subject be 
continued, the appropriate sub-com- 
mittee keeping in touch with develop- 
ments and advising with the represen- 
tative of the Engineering Association 
on the Standards Committee. 

The above report was signed by E. H. 
Scofield, chairman; W. E. Bryan, H. E. 
Davis, F. G. Frost, C. A. Greenidge, 
F. C. Hanker, H. A. Kidder, G. H. Roose- 
velt, G. W. Saathoff, A. E. Stierly and 
G. W. Welsh. 


POWER DISTRIBUTION 


The report of the committee on 
power distribution reflected the in- 
creasing extent to which the Engineer- 
ing Association is involved in the activ- 
ity of other organizations in power dis- 
tribution matters. For example, the 
overhead wire crossing specifications 
are tied in with the work of a large 
number of other interests. These 
specifications are not satisfactory, .and 
the committee has taken part in de- 
liberations looking toward improve- 
ments under the auspices of the 
American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee. Part II of the National Elec- 
trical Safety Code, which covers this 
subject, is under revision, and the com- 
mittee recommended that the associa- 
tion’s ‘recommended specifications” be 
suspended. 

Another example of the inter-relation 
of association interests is: furnished by 
the hard-drawn trolley wire specifica- 
tions. The committee reported the re- 
sults of co-operation with the appro- 
priate American Society for Testing 
Materials committee, with a view to 
harmonizing the specifications of the 
two associations. The only point for 
contention is the inclusion of the torsion 
tests desired by the Engineering Asgso- 
ciation. As the A.S.T.M. specification 
is general, the committee felt that it 
does not make provision for the specific 
requirements of trolley wire. Progress 
in securing the desired co-operation was 
reported, and it was recommended that 
if if a joint specification can be agreed 
upon, it should be submitted to the 
A.E.S.C. for approval as an “American 
standard.” Otherwise, the Engineering 
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Association should submit its specifica- 
tion for round and grooved high con- 
ductivity trolley wire for adoption as 
an “American standard.” 

The committee reported also the re- 
sult of a preliminary practical study 
to determine ultimately the causes of 
trolley-wire wear. A number of com- 
panies were asked to furnish data for 
actual wear in selected sections, in 
which it would be _ practicable to 
weigh the worn wire. Valuable data 
were received by the committee, but 
too late for detailed study. They 
were, however, included in the report, 
with the recommendation that the 
study be continued. 

In connection with the harmonizing 
of differences among various interests 
concerned in specifications, the follow- 
ing statement by the committee is 
significant: “The organization and 
procedure of the American Engineering 
Standards Committee offer a most ex- 
cellent opportunity for co-operation 
between societies and organizations 
interested in standardization, and 
should remove the possibility of con- 
flicting or non-uniform standards being 
adopted by different organizations as 
has happened too frequently in the 
past. The power distribution commit- 
tee believes the American Engineering 
Standards Committee deserves of the 
whole-hearted support of this associa- 
tion.” 

An important topic covered by the 
committee during the past year was 
that of the reclamation of deteriorated 
poles. Good practice was described 
with reference to the following: 

A—Wood poles—(1) Stub reinforce- 
ment. This has limited application. 
(2) Reinforced concrete. Although this 
is rather expensive, its use may be 
justified when there are many wires on 
a pole. (3) Structural steel reinforcing. 
This is useful in specific cases. (4) 
Splicing. This can be used only when 
there is proper guying or close pole 
spacing. 

B—Tubular steel poles—(5) Bolted 


clamps. -These should extend pole life 
several years. (6) Reinforced con- 
crete. The use of concrete with rein- 


forcing rods or old rail inserted was 
reported to be giving good results. (7) 

Pipe sleeve. This is successful but re- 
quires removal of fixtures. (8) Drew 
split sleeve.. This can be installed for 
a fraction of the cost of a new pole. 
(9) Welded sleeve. This form of sleeve 
can be applied for about $8. 

_The automatic substation was one of 
the subjects assigned to this committee 
in co-operation with the committee on 
power generation. The committee re- 
ported that the problem which the 
average operator has before him today 
is to determine whether or not by the 
installation of a number of small-sized 
automatic substations he will be able 
more efficiently to supply power for the 
system, when increased business de- 
mands additional equipment, than is 
possible with a few large manual sta- 
tions. Another problem is to determine 
whether by rearranging his present 
converter equipment with automatic 
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control equipment in new stations he 
will be able to increase the efficiency of 
distribution to a point where it will be 
possible by reduction in operating ex- 
penses to pay a return on the cost of 
automatic equipment. 

Further, the advent of the small 
automatic substation put an entirely 
new light on the question of reserve 
capacity in transmission lines, con- 
verter equipment and feeder systems. 
With the large manual station, due to 
the fact that such a station was usually 
served by a number of high-tension 
lines and equipped with a number of 
machines, in the event of the loss of a 
line or machine it was usually possible 
by careful operating to “get by” with- 
out seriously interfering with the serv- 
ice. 

With automatic stations, the loss of 
a line or machine may mean putting 
out of service an entire station feeding 
a definite area, and consideration must 
be given to this possibility in laying out 
the system, in determing the number 
of high-tension lines and machines to a 
station and also in providing reserve 
feeder capacity to transfer load to 
adjacent stations. 

The committee gave the results of an 
analysis of a specific system design for 
a congested area of a typical city 
where conditions are such that it is 
necessary to install 12,000 kw. of con- 
verting capacity on account of the 
abandonment of an old steam generat- 


of automatic substations was that re- 
lating to the effect of the shutting down 
of a substation on the feeding area of 
adjacent stations with consequent in- 
crease in distribution losses in it. In 
one installation this has been overcome 
by. operating the entire distribution 
system on a graduated voltage scheme, 
having the stations in the outside area 
operate at a higher voltage than those 
in the congested area. As the load 
drops off the station carrying the lower 
voltage, the adjacent stations take up 
the load. A remote-control system 
superimposed on the automatic control 
is desirable, as it gives to a dispatcher 
the means of handling machines and 


feeders in much the same manner as is _ 


done in manual stations. 

Another point was as to the dis- 
tribution of load between units operat- 
ing on a system. This is accomplished 
by regulation of voltage, use of droop- 
ing characteristics of shunt machines 
and insertion of load-limiting resistance 
in the machine circuit. 

Finally, feeder protection must pro- 
vide the following characteristics: The 
feed must be interrupted if dangerous 
temperatures are experienced, even 
though these are caused by concentra- 
tion of loads resulting from blockades 
of cars. The feed must be interrupted 
as nearly instantaneously as possible in 
the event of short circuit. With these 
exceptions all useful loads should be 
sustained with the utmost reliability. 


SIX SOLUTIONS OF THE SUBSTATION PROBLEM 


‘Plan 1—12,000-kw. manual station 


Plan 2—Four 3,000-kw. single unit automatic stations.... 
Plan 3—Four 3,000-kw. two-unit automatic stations...... 
Plan 4—Three 4,000-kw. single-unit automatic stations... 
Plan 5—Three 4,000-kw. two-unit automatic stations..... 
Plan 6—Six 2,000-kw. single-unit automatic stations...... 


Capital Investment paar Charges 


a ipgatele eeey sites ta $593,390 4,11 
529,000 93,720 
621,000 106,520 
500,000 93,780 
563,000 102,480 
605,295 97,398 


ing station, to relieve a- number of 
manual substations which are over- 
loaded and thus to provide for future 
growth and reserve capacity. Six 
plans were worked out with the result 
shown in the accompanying table. 

One of the most important points 
made by the committee on the subject 


No. 1—Stub reinforcement. 


No. 2—Reinforced concrete. 


Finally, after an interruption of any 
kind, the service should be resumed as 
soon as practicable when safe feeder 
conditions exist. 

The last item in the committee report 
was a comprehensive statement regard- 
ing inductive co-ordination, that is the 
co-ordination of interests affected by 


EXAMPLES OF POLE REINFORCEMENT 


clamps. No. 6—Drew split sleeve. 


No. 8—Structural steel reinforcing. 


induction from power carrying lines. 
This subject came up late in the year 
and was added to the list of assign- 
ments at the request of the committee 
dated April 4, 1922. The committee 
considered it germane to its work for 
the following reason: Electric railways 
are vitally interested in this problem on 
account of the close proximity of the 
power and communication circuits of 
their own and other companies, and the 
character of the various circuits in- ~ 
volved and because in some instances 
even the direct current distribution cir- 
cuits have an effect. Furthermore, the 
communication circuits 
electric_railways for train dispatching 
and other purposes may be subject to . 
inductive effect on account of their own 
or foreign supply lines. The report out- | 
lined the plan recommended by a joint © 
committee, initiated by the National 
Electric Light Association and the Bell 
Telephone System, for the solution of 
the inductive interference problems. 

This report was signed by M. B. 
Rosevear, chairman; J. R. C. Arm- |} 
strong, C. C. Beck, H. B. Burd, C. A. | 
Butcher, R. W. Eaton, D. D. Ewing, L. 
F. Griffith, Charles. R. Harte, H. D. 
Hawks, Adrian Hughes, Jr., Charles H. 
Jones, F. MecVittie, H. S. Murphy, G. 
Hall Roosevelt and F. J. White. 


DISCUSSION ON POWER GENERATION 
AND DISTRIBUTION 


The differences of opinion as to the 
use of pipe drainage in _ electrolysis 
mitigation cropped out in the joint dis- 
cussion of the reports of the power 
generation and power. distribution 
committees on this subject. M. B. 
Rosevear pointed out the experience in 
New Jersey. The practice has been 
followed there for a good many years 
with satisfactory results, but he said 
his company is willing to go along with. 
the recommended investigation of the 
subject because the correctness or fal- 
lacy of the practice should be brought ~ 
out by experience. W. E. Bryan, St. 
Louis, said that thorough interconnec- 
tion of all pipe and cable systems is 
carried out there, but only after care- 


No. 4—Splicing. No. 5—Bolted 


operated by > } 


October 7, 1922 


ful consideration and planning on the 
part of all interested parties. The gas 
mains are included in this inter-con- 
nection. He said there has been no ex- 
perience to show that fires result from 
such a practice. Investigation of the 
subject of joint corrosion feared by 
many, he said, had not shown any seri- 
ous results in St. Louis. That pipe 
drainage has been objectionable from 
the standpoint of some because of the 
large values of stray current was the 
assertion made by H. S. Warren, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, in a written discussion read by 
K. L. Wilkinson, of the same telephone 
company, in which he said that pipe 
drainage or any other method of miti- 
‘gation should not be undertaken until 
the economic limit in the proper devel- 
opment of the railway distribution sys- 
tem had been reached. If this develop- 
ment is properly carried out he said 
that in many cases no further meas- 
ures would be needed. The statement 
elicited objection from several sources 
and Mr. Rosevear detailed a conversa- 
tion with Mr. Warren over the state- 
ment, in which it was made clear that 


| Mr. Warren was laying down in this 


unbearable financial burden. 


statement the fundamental engineering 
principle involved and did not intend to 
advise that such mitigative measures 
should be used in already established 
systems where the cost of following 
out the ideal treatment would prove an 
Mr. Rose- 
vear’s view was that the problem is one 
for the railway companies to handle as 
conditions make necessary in each case. 
In the general discussion it was the 
sense of those speaking that a great 
deal more investigation will be neces- 
sary before agreement can be reached 
on the subject. 

Mr. Warren in his letter also pointed 
out that corrosion in structures is de- 
pendent on the conditions of current 
flow and that apparently large current 
flow may not produce harmful results 
due to the surrounding conditions. He 
also said that voltage measurements 
alone are wholly inadequate to prove 
the magnitude or direction of current 
flow. In commenting on the idea ex- 
pressed by some that it would be neces- 
‘sary to abandon the ground return sys- 
tem for railway work he said that this 
is not true, but that careful attention 
must be given to the potential drops 
in return systems and the control of 
stray currents by the proper design of 
power supply and return systems. The 
report and recommendations of the 
power generation committee -were ac- 
cepted as a whole except that the para- 
graphs referring to electrolysis were 
referred to the executive committee of 
the engineering associations. The rec- 
ommendations of the power distribu- 
tion committee as to adoption of the 
national electrical safety code in those 
parts which affect electric railway con- 
'Struction were accepted with the modi- 
fication that manual section Ds 1c is 
‘to be withdrawn and the recommenda- 
tion to members is that the safety code 
be followed as a minimum standard. 
fhe discussion of the composition of 
rolley wire developed a feeling that 
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the torsion test is an essential in de- 
termining the wearing qualities of trol- 
ley conductors. Charles R. Harte, 
New Haven, brought out the condition 
surrounding the manufacture of wire 
which made a minimum manufacturing 
cost essential. The American Society 
for Testing Materials specification does 
not call for such a test, and the manu- 
facturers, naturally depending on these 
specifications in most of their work do 
not use the American Railway Associa- 
tion specification unless required. The 
absence of such a test fails to reveal 
the slivering of wire which is the prin- 
cipal cause of quick wear. The situa- 
tion, he said, is not a criticism of the 
manufacturers who are doing their ut- 
most to co-operate, but indicates the 
need of careful inspection of trolley 
wire to see that the proper specifica- 
tions are used. 

Several written discussions of the 
automatic sub-station division of the 
power distribution committee report 
were handed in but not read, and were 
not available. In the discussion of in- 
ductive co-ordination, A. Schlesinger, 
Indianapolis, filed a modified code of 
principle that was submitted for adop- 
tion in Indiana and which he thought 
would be more acceptable. K. L. Wil- 
kinson, of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, in addition to his 
commendation of the national electric 
safety code, expressed pleasure that 
the American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation was joining in the co-operative 
study of the subject. A written dis- 
cussion from W. J. Canada, engineer 
of the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion, expressed the same _ sentiment. 
Prof. D. D. Ewing, of Purdue Univer- 
sity, urged close co-operation of all in- 
terests for the best good of the pub- 
lic in the final solution of the question. 
The entire committee report was ac- 
cepted and approved. V. EH. Thelin pre- 
sented a motion picture of a special de- 
sign of automatic substation equip- 
ment operating in the Chicago district, 
accompanied by some slides and an ex- 
planatory talk. 

C. H. Jones, of the committee ‘on 
economics of electric railway distribu- 
tion, then presented the report of his 
committee, which was in the nature of 
a progress report. It was found that 
there was great difference of opinion 
among the committee members and 
recommendation was therefore made 
that study of the subject be continued 
next year. It was also suggested that 
the executive committee appoint a new 
committee separate from affiliation 
with the power generation and power 
distribution committees. As _ definite 
suggestions for the work of the suc- 
ceeding committee it was recommended 
that the incoming committee be pro- 
vided with an outline of the method of 
study of the subject to be followed. 
It was also recommended that the new 
committee study and work out a num- 
ber of specific examples, comparing 
costs and merits of different power dis- 
tribution layouts. The third recom- 
mendation was that the new committee 
endeavor to arrive at a result which 
will answer the question submitted by 
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the American committee on electrolysis 
as to the economic limits to which track 
drop can be reduced. 

Under the direction of Martin 
Schreiber, chairman, the convention 
then adopted the recommendations of 
the standards committee with respect 
to the reports of the way and equip- 
ment committees. The recommenda- 
tions with respect to the power dis- 
tribution committee could not be 
adopted as the convention had made 
recommendations with respect to the 
standard safety code, part two, which 
made necessary reconsideration of the 
matter by the standard committee in 
view of some confusion as to action 
taken on various matters in the 
convention, Mr. Datz made a motion 
which was carried that if any conflicts 
had been made in adopting standards 
committee recommendations that these 
matters should be automatically re- 
ferred back to the standards committee. 

The report of the committee on pur- 
chase and stores was received by title. 
An abstract follows: 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


The subject assigned to this com- 
mittee was a study of proper methods 
for taking periodical inventories with 
a view to adopting standard forms. 
The committee found that the subject 
was rather complex and included ac- 
counting features. It was felt there- 
fore, that it should be continued in 
collaboration with the committee on 
stores accounting of the Accountants’ 
Association. 

In regard to the inventory, the com- 
mittee recommended that this should 
be taken on a date set by a proper 
official before the ending of the fiscal 
year, sufficiently in advance to allow 
for the compilation of the data before 
the company’s books are closed for the 
year. 

A definite method should be prepared 
and sent to all employees having to do 
with the taking of complete inventory 
of materials on hand, under the juris- 
diction of the stores department. 

The physical taking of inventory, to- 
gether with the pricing and extending 
of same, should be done by the stores 
department forces under the direct 
supervision of the auditing department, 
unless the latter is keeping the stock 
and price records, in which case it 
should do the pricing and extending. 

In the preparation for the inventory- 
taking, a card or other form should be 
provided for the record of the quantity 
of each item of material on hand, and 
the date this is counted, with spaces to 
show what is received and issued from 
that date until the date of closing for 
the fiscal year. This card is to be kept 
in. the bins and the entries made 
thereon by the force handling the re- 
ceipt and issuance of material, or else 
in the storeroom office and the entries 
made from the receiving and issuing 
records, after which these cards, or 
other form, should be assembled and 
computed to show the quantity of each 
item on hand the end of fiscal year. 

After the quantities of all items on 
hand have been ascertained as shown 
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on the inventory cards, or other form, structures committee that certain ma- 


the entries should be transferred to a 
form provided for the purpose, listed 
and classified thereon, and prices and 
extensions verified to arrive at the 
grand total as of the end of the fiscal 
year. 

All material received and included 
in the. inventory for which invoices 
have not been taken into stock account 
should be listed and treated as a deduc- 
tion from the inventory. Likewise, all 
material not received, but for which 
invoices for discount purposes . have 
been taken into stock account, should 
be listed and treated as an addition to 
inventory, both to apply as of the date 
the inventory is effective. 

The committee presented as exhibits 
inventory stock cards and forms from 
the Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, the Capital Traction Company 
and the Public Service Railway. 

The report was signed by W. H. 
Staub, chairman; William C. Bell, J. F. 
Fleming, C. A. Harris, J. R. McGivney, 
W. G. Simonds and W. S. Stackpole. 

H. A. Johnson then presented the 
report of the resolutions committee 
thanking the officers and special engi- 
neer Hecker for their good work, ex- 
pressing appreciation to the manufac- 
turers for the exhibits and recommend- 
ing to the executive committtee that 
the sponsor system be continued and 
that it gives consideration to the recom- 
mendations regarding reorganization. 
Mr. Datz presented a resolution of re- 
gret on the death of former third vice- 
president Arthur B. Stitzer. 

The report of the nominating com- 
mittee was then presented and Secre- 
tary Hecker was instructed to cast the 
unanimous ballot of the association 
for the following officers: President, 
L. C. Datz, chief engineer Little Rock 
Railway & Electric Company, Little 
Rock, Ark.; First Vice-President H. A. 


Johnson, assistant general manager 
Chicago Elevated Railroads; Second 
Vice-President Charles H. Clark, 


engineer maintenance of way Cleve- 
land Railway; Third Vice-President R. 
C. Cram, engineer of surface road- 
way Brooklyn Rapid Transit Com- 
pany. The members of the executive 
committee are Charles R. Harte, 
Daniel Durie, R. H. Dalgleish and EH. 
H. Scofield. 


STANDARDS 


While the report of the committee on 
standards was given piecemeal through- 
out the meeting the following abstract 
will serve to give.a general view of 
the work of this committee: 

The committee on standards re- 
ported the recommendations made at 
the meeting of Sept. 7 and the items in 
the report of the several committees 
that required such recommendations. 
The actions in substance were as fol- 
lows: 

The typical layout plans of shops 
prepared by the committee on buildings 
and structures were approved as “mis- 
cellaneous methods and_ practices,” 
with the recommendation that they be 
published in the Engineering Manual. 
The suggestion of the buildings and 


terial contained in its report be con- 
sidered as embodying good current 
practice in the design and construction 
of small bridges, culverts and trestles, 
was referred back to the committee 
with the request that. the committee’s 
recommendation be put ‘in standard 
form. 

The committee on power distribution, 
having recommended that the Manual 
specification Ds le be withdrawn, due 
to the pending revision of the wire 
crossing specifications of the National 
Electrical Safety Code, the standards 
committee approved this recommenda- 
tion. The same action was taken with 
respect to the removal of section Df 1a, 
relating to clinch ears for round trolley 
wire, which has been. superseded by 
Par. 405 of Sec. Df 4c, of the specifica- 
tion for overhead line material. 

A number of detailed actions were 
taken with respect to the report of the 
committee on way matters, the first 
being the approval as “recommended 
design” of tables and drawings cover- 
ing car clearance easements, submitted 
by the 1921 committee and subsequently 
revised. Further, the adoption as 
“standard design” of the diagram sub- 
mitted showing the location of tongue 
switches in crossovers and turnouts, 
was approved. The same action was 
taken with the recommendation that 
the drop test be replaced by the impres- 
sion test in the rail specification, Wr 
2c, and Clause 16 Sec. 5 of this specifi- 
cation was changed to read: “The ends 
(of the rail) shall be milled square 
laterally; they should be undercut ver- 
tically not. less than 2» in. and not more 
than 35 in.” In the recommended spec- 
ification for creosote oil, Sec. Wm 82, 
an increase in the amount of oil re- 
tained from 5 lb. to 6 lb. per cubic foot 
was approved. Six specifications for 
track bolts, track spikes and tie plates 
were approved for adoption as “recom- 
mended specifications.” In order to 
conform the association specifications 
for steel splice bars to the A. S. T. M. 
specifications, the committee recom- 
mended that Manual section Wm 3a be 
withdrawn and that the A. S. T. M. 
specification for low carbon, extra high 
carbon, medium carbon and high car- 
bon steel splice bars be arranged in 
standard association form and adopted. 
The recommendation of the way com- 
mittee regarding a standard specifica- 
tion for carbon steel rails, intended to 
cover the manufacture of steel rails in 
standard sections as distinct from 
girder grooved, girder guard and plain 
girder rails, was approved. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON WHEEL AND 
RAIL CONTOUR 


The standards committee considered 
proposals from the equipment commit- 
tee regarding tread and flange con- 
tours for chilled and rolled steel wheels, 
recommended for adoption as standard. 
The conclusion was to recommend to 
the incoming Engineering Association 
executive committee that a special com- 
mittee consisting of representatives of 
the equipment and way committees, and 
of manufacturers of wheels, rails and 


special trackwork, be appointed to 
study wheel and rail contours. The 
standards committee approved the 
recommendations of the equipment 
committee that certain changes be 
made in Manual Sec. Ec 1b, relating to 
dimensions of cars, etc., placing the 
height of platform for interurban cars 
from top of rails and top of platform 
at 51 in. and the height of bumpers at 
43 in.; further, that where possible 
provision be made to prevent telescop- | 
ing in case of collision between city 
and interurban cars, and that the 
bumper casting on city cars be de- 
signed to include a pocket casting to 


permit-the coupling of city cars to in- 


terurban cars by means of a suitable 
bar. Approval was also given to 
recommendation of the equipment com- 
mittee as to certain details of design of 
axles, E2 to E10 inclusive, with the 
corresponding changes in bearings; 
further, that the present standard El 
axle be eliminated and that E2 be used 
instead. A new axle, E12, was ap- 
proved for use where E2 is not ayail- 
able. The same action was taken with 
respect to the withdrawal of the present 
specification for cold-rolled steel axle, 
a new specification for open-hearth, 
hammered steel axles be adopted. 

This report was signed by Martin 
Schreiber, chairman; H. L. Andrews, 
E. J. Blair, J. A. Brooks, C. H. Clark, 
L. P. Crecelius, E. R. Hill, C. G. Keen, , 
John Lindall, G. R. Lyman, H. H. 
Norris, F. R. Phillips, N. W. Storer 
and N. B. Trist. 


Exhibits and Entertainments 


HE exhibits were shown on the 

Municipal Pier and occupied more 
than 60,000 sq.ft. of space. An attrac- 
tive entertainment for the delegates 
was provided, including a _ reception 
Monday night, a dinner followed by a 
playlet on traction conditions by John 
E. Wilkie Wednesday night and a ball 
Thursday night, with automobile trips 
and other pastime for the ladies. The 
attendance was about 4,200. 

The Electric Railway Journal pub- 
lished a daily issue on the mornings of 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
with accounts of the exhibits and enter- 
tainment features and a short running 
account of each session. These three 
issues had a total of 52 reading pages. 


Accountants’ and Claims’ 
Elections 


REPORT of the proceedings of 

the Accountants’ Association con- 
vention will appear in the issue of this 
paper for Oct. 14, and one of the pro- 
ceedings of the Claims Association 
meeting in the issue for Oct. 21. 

At the final meeting of the Account- 
ants’ Association, held Oct. 5, W. G. 
Nicholson, secretary Omaha & Council 
Bluffs Street Railway, Omaha, Neb., 
was elected president. On the same 
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Aversa neal 


day the Claims Association elected as 


president Wallace Muir, claim agent 
Kentucky Traction & Terminal Com- — 
pany, Lexington, Ky. 


a Pie ee 


held only one. 
- fortunate situation, and if a committee 
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Recommendations for Subjects 
American Association 
for 1922-1923 
The 1921-1922 committee on subjects 


and meetings of the American Associa- 
tion held a meeting on Monday, Oct. 2, 


at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, for the. 


purpose of forming recommendations 
as. to subjects for consideration for 
1922-1923, in accerdance with by-law 
IX of the Constitution and By-Laws. 
An abstract of the report follows: 

We recommend for major study and 
discussion by the association during the 
ensuing year, two general subjects: 

A—tThe upbuilding and further res- 
toration of street railway credit. 

B—Study of the trackless transpor- 
tation, particularly buses and automo- 
biles, in relation to electric railways. 

Under the first topic, these headings 
are suggested: 

1. Flexible systems of fares. 

2. Relief from paving, special taxa- 
tion and other unreasonable and inequi- 
table burdens. 

8. Education on valuation problems, 
so that valuation procedure may be 
simplified and standardized. 

4. The use of simple indeterminate 
franchises subject to commission con- 
trol, if operation is now under short- 
term franchises. 

5. Certificates of convenience and 
necessity from regulatory bodies for 
additions to present transportation 
facilities. 

6. The unification of all local trans- 
portation under one agency. 

We have studied the work of the 
committees that were appointed the 
past year and feel a continuance of the 
work by these same committees, as 
previously outlined, is desirable. 

We have no further suggestions 


_ other than to call the attention of com- 


mittees to the necessity for being a 
little more diligent. In several] in- 
stances, the committees have held no 
meetings and other committees have 
We feel this is an un- 


is appointed to study a subject it 
should hold more than one meeting in 
order properly to do its work. 

In addition to the standing and con- 
tinuing committees, we have in mind 
for the continuance of work next year, 
committees listed as follows: Co-opera- 
tion with manufacturers, valuation, 
electrolysis, mail pay, education, uni- 
form motor vehicle law, - trackless 
transportation, maintenance and con- 
struction of highways. 

Concerning the question of subjects 
for the four affiliated associations, the 
Association and_ the 
Transportation & Traffic Association 
have committees on subjects which are 
making complete recommendations for 


| 


next year’s program for these two 
associations, and we presume that these 
subjects will be referred in due course 
to the policy committee in accordance 
with By-Law VII. 

In connection with the Accountants’ 
Association, we call attention to the 
value of budget contre] and recommend 
this for study by that association. It 
is suggested that the work of the com- 
mittee on relations with other account- 
ing associations be enlarged, and that 
it continue work on the standard classi- 
fication of accounts and on the study 
ef engineering accounting. 

For the Claims’ Association, we feel 
that accident prevention should receive 
continued emphasis and further study, 
suggest also a study of Hooper-Holmes 
and local city bureaus, which exist in 
a number of larger cities, to increase 
their efficiency and broaden their 
scope, to the end that fraudulent acci- 
dent claims may be reduced to a 
minimum. 


Special Reports and Compilations 


HE following tangible results of 

the work of the Bureau of Informa- 
tion and Service are now available to 
member companies in good standing 
upon request: 

Public Utility Laws — A summary of 
the laws creating the state public utility 
commissions, giving an analytical digest 
of the main provisions covering their 
jurisdiction and powers over transpor- 
tation companies. This is the fourth 
instaliment of this compilation, which 
was begun in June. 
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Analysis of Labor Agreements — An 
analytical digest of the provisions ap- 
pearing in the labor contraets of twelve 
large city companies, arranged in such 
a way as to make possible a ready com- 
parison of working conditions. 

Rate of Return—Extracts from pub- 
lie service commission decisions fixing 
proper rates of return for street rail- 
ways. This compilation is similar to 
the one issued on Feb. 1, 1921, and gives 
decisions occurring since that date. 

Railway Automatic Substations — A 
tabulation of the automatic equipments 
sold or installed, classified as to type 
of service. It brings down to date the 
tabulation shown in the 1921 report of 
the committee on power generation and 
shows for each installation the substa- 
tion rating, the number of machines, the 
date of installation or date and type of 
equipment (whether control only or en- 
tire converting equipment). 

Cities in Which Fares Have Been 
Changed—This is a complete new edi- 
tion of the regular association fare bul- 
letin and shows the city, the population, 
the name of the operating company, the 
cash fare and ticket rate, the date of the 
last fare change and the number of 
changes granted to Sept. 1, 1922. 

Reclamation of Trolley Poles—Sum- 
mary of the replies of seven companies 
to questionnaire on causes of wear, 
method of reclamation and results ob- 
tained. 

In addition to the above, supplements 
to the wage bulletin and cost-of-living 
studies have been prepared, bringing 
them down to date. 


News from Other Associations 


Startling Statistics on Public 
Accidents* 


Seventy-six thousand accidental 
deaths—a life needlessly snuffed out 
every six minutes—is the astounding 
bill charged against careless America 
during 1920, according to the report of 
the public accident statistics committee 
of the National Safety Council. 

While the 1920 toll from all public 
and industrial accidents, representing 
the total population of the State of 
Nevada, is a decrease of 3,300 over 1911, 
there is only a balance of 400 on the 
credit side of the ledger over the 1919 
total. Automobile accidents are held 
to be in part responsible for the un- 
favorable experience of 1920; in that 
year there were 1,200 more deaths 
from that cause than occurred in 1919. 
The chief reason for this, it is pointed 
out, was the large increase in the num- 
ber of automobile users. The auto- 
mobile fatality frequency for 1920 was 
thirty deaths a day, a total for the 
year of 11,000. The 1921 estimate of 
automobile deaths, based on figures 
now available from fifty of the largest 
cities, indicates a considerable increase 

*Abstract of committee report presented 


at Eleventh Annual Safety Congress, Detroit, 
Mich., Aug. 28-Sept. 1. 


over 1920. General traffic. accidents in 
1921, however, will show a 5 per cent 
decrease over 1920, it is believed. 

People died from falling accidents of 
all kinds at the rate of thirty-four a 
day, a higher rate than even auto- 
mobiles. Burns claimed twenty-two 
lives a day, a total for the year of 
8,088 and an increase of 215 over 1919. 
Other major causes of accidental deaths 
are listed in order of importance as 
follows: Railroad accidents, 1,769; 
drownings, 6,066; deaths from gassing 
3,618; firearms, 2,767; mine accidents, 
2,660; machinery, 2,660; street cars, 
2,128; other vehicles, 2,022; conflagra- 
tions, 1,277. Other general causes of 
deaths are crushing accidents, poison- 
ings, sharp instruments, excessive heat 
or cold, injuries by animals, lightning 
and electricity... : 

The burden of accident mortality con- 
tinues to fall chiefly upon children and 
upon the active working classes, accord- 
ing to the report, which is the result 
of exhaustive research and statistical 
work on the part of the committee, 
which is composed of Louis I. Dublin, 
chief statistician of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, chairme>; 
Herbert P. Stellwagen, National Burea 
of Casualty and Surety Underwritess, 
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A. W. Koehler, New York Electric Rail- 
ways, and E. W. Kopf. 

Fatal accidents to children under five 
years number 9,880, or 13 per cent of 
the total. Young people from fifteen to 
twenty-four bore 14 per cent of the 
burden; those from twenty-five to 
thirty-four, 18 per cent; thirty-five to 
forty-four, 12 per cent, and those from 
forty-five to fifty-four, 10 per cent of 
all the accidental deaths of the year. 
A majority of the children came to their 
deaths through fatal burns, deleterious 
gases and automobile accidents. One- 
third of all automobile deaths occur 
among children under fifteen years. 

Accidents in industry show a general 
decline of 1.3 deaths per 100,000 popula- 
tion for each year of the ten-year period, 
while public accidents decreased 1.1 per 
100,000. The 1920 report shows public 
accidents on a slight upward turn, 
while industrial accidents declined; this 
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in spite of increased manufacturing 
activities. Total industrial fatalities in 
1920 were set at 12,500. The 1921 total, 
so far as can be anticipated from figures 
collected from insurance companies and 
other agencies, will probably be still 
lower because of reduced employment. 

Chief causes of industrial fatalities 
during the period from 1912 to 1920, 
as shown by figures collected by the 
industrial department of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, are rail- 
road accidents, falls of persons, ma- 
chinery accidents, mines and quarries, 
electricity, drownings, street cars, auto- 
mobile accidents, burns, and gasings, 
listed in order of importance. 

Railroad accidents, both public and 
industrial, showed no decline, as there 
were 7,769 such deaths; some progress 
has been made, however, as past re- 
cords show a total of 12,178 railroad 
deaths in 1911. 


ee 
Present and Future of Berlin Street Railways* 


. Since the City Took Over the Properties, It Has Standardized on Certain Equip- 
ment—Changes in Fares and Nature of Traffic Since the War Are Described 


By Dr. L. ADLER 


Manager Municipal Tramway System, Berlin, Germany 


N OCTOBER, 1920, the city of Ber- 

lin took over the seven existing 
street railway companies in that city 
and consolidated them to make one big 
municipal system, known as the Ber- 
liner Strassenbahnen. This new system 
serves an area more than 45 km. (28 
miles) in diameter, and with a trackage 
of more than 1,250 km. (840 miles), 
or about the distance from Berlin to 
Rome. 

Many complications of a financial 
and technical nature resulted from this 
merger. The capital liabilities of these 
companies had to be cared for and 
funds for rehabilitation provided, but 
it is believed that there will be corre- 
sponding gains by the economies made 
possible through this consolidation. For 
example, the number of employees is 
now 3,000 less than in the last year of 
separate operation, although the num- 
ber of passengers carried has not de- 
creased. 

Steps are being taken also toward 
standardizing equipment, an important 
matter in view of the fact that more 
than thirty different types of motors, 


cars, brakes, etc., must now be kept up. 


This difficulty was partly overcome by 
using only certain types of equipment 
on all cars operating out of individual 
carhouses. Regular inspection of cars 
every two weeks also helps materially 
to keep down maintenance. 

All the older cars were equipped 
with 20 to 25-hp. motors, which are too 
small for the present conditions. Only 
the new cars are adequately equipped 
with motors of 50 hp. The older types 
of motors are therefore used now only 
on lines where the traffic is light, and 
some have been improved by the addi- 
tion of openings for ventilation in the 
closed motor casings. In some cases 


*Abstract of paper read at a meeting of 
the Deutsche Maschinentechnischen Gesell- 
schaft, Berlin, Feb. 21, 1922. 


ball or roller bearings have replaced the 
previous simple bushing bearings. In 
other cases a high-grade anti-friction 
alloy was substituted for the old bear- 
ing metal. Greater care in the selection 
and training of motormen has also 
helped to reduce the motor repair bill. 
With all these methods, a surprising 
reduction of the number of motor fail- 
ures has been realized. During 1920 
there was a monthly average of 561 
armature repairs, but this figure fell to 
80 during 1921. The result was a 
monthly saving of more than 2,500,000 
marks. 

Up to the time of the merger, there 
were in use the wheel trolley, the bow 
trolley and the underground conduit 
system. The latter system was entirely 
abandoned, because its upkeep was high 
and its performance was unreliable in 
snow and rainstorms. Carefully com- 
piled figures, comparing the results of 
the wheel and bow types of trolley, 
showed that if properly installed their 
maintenance costs are about equal. The 
bow type seems to be more reliable and 
is being used now on all new lines built 
in Germany. In Berlin, however, it 
was decided, for reasons of economy, 
to standardize on the wheel trolley be- 
cause the overhead equipment already 
erected in Berlin for this system was 
four times that which had been erected 
for the bow type of trolley. 

Two main types of brakes had been 
in use on the system, namely, electric 
and pneumatic braking. The safety of 
operation is the same in either case, but 
the air brake has many disadvantages. 
If the compressor is axle driven, -its 
wear and tear and the cost of lubrica- 
tion are exceedingly high. If it is 
motor driven, the cost is also high and 
the maintenance is considerable. It was 
therefore decided to abandon the air 
brakes and to standardize on the elec- 
tric brake with seven braking steps on 


the controller. Only for suburban lines 
with one or more trailers to each motor 
ear will the air-brake system be used. 

There are now in use 1,400 four- 
wheel cars and 1,000 eight-wheel cars. 
The latter ride more comfortably, but 
the former require 30 to 40 per cent 
less maintenance cost and also are 
better from a tractive point of view 
because all axles are driven. For urban 
lines the four-wheel car is no doubt 
preferable, but the old cars of this de- 
sign, with their original wheelbase of 
1.8 m. (5 ft.), are now being gradually 
rebuilt to have a wheelbase of 2.4 m. 
(7 At LOFing)): 
electric brake and _ sufficiently wide 
doors, is the most desirable type. 

During the war, when traffic was 
heavy and no repairs were made, the 
rails became badly worn, and it will re- 
quire much labor and expense to renew 
them. All new tracks will be laid in 
stone paving, as the use of asphalt is 
now far too expensive. Present track 
rehabilitation consists principally in 
cutting off the worn ends of the rails 
and connecting together the remaining 
four-fifths lengths by gas or electric 
welding. For joints in new rail the 
thermit process is generally used. 

During 1920, the Berlin transporta- 
tion systems carried 1,455,000,000 pas- 
sengers, divided as follows: 54.3 per 
cent on the surface cars, 38.4 per cent 
on the steam-operated Stadtbahn, 6.9 
per cent on the rapid transit lines and 
0.4 per cent on the buses. In 1921 these 
figures changed to: 48 per cent on sur- 
face cars, 43 per cent on the Stadtbahn, 
7 per cent on the rapid transit lines and 
2 per cent on the buses. : 

Characteristic features of Berlin traf- 
fic are: In summer the traffic on the 
Stadtbahn and the rapid transit lines 
decreases, as the people prefer to travel 
on the open street cars and buses. The 
opposite is the case in winter, due to 
well-heated cars on the heavier traction 
lines. There is little travel on Sundays, 
which is in great contrast to pre-war 
days, when far more people spent their 
Sundays in the suburbs. The best 
traffic days now are Saturdays and 
Mondays. Very careful statistics are 
being kept to determine the proper 
schedule requirements of the different 
lines. 

The actual cost of operation per car- 
kilometer amounted in 1921 to 7.5 
marks, and many lines showed receipts 
far below that figure. Some lines have 
been rerouted, other badly paying lines 
were combined with lines of better rev- 
enue and all schedules have been re- 
drafted. Unfortunately, the needs of 
traffic and economy are frequently in 
opposition. The former calls for a 
short headway of cars with a large 
ratio of seats to passengers. The latter 
requires full or even overfilled cars to 
compensate for the present high costs 
of operation. The present problem is 
to find a proper compromise between 
traffic and economy, and until a decided 
betterment of the present economical 
situation occurs, it is impracticable to 
pay much more attention to the require- 
ments of the traffic. 


A four-wheel car, with | 


station at Charlton, Kent. 
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Recent Happenings in Great Britain 


British Tramway Wages Again a Problem—Power Supply Being 
Planned for Electrified Railways—250 New Cars to Be 
Bought for London Electric Railways 


(From our British News Representative) 


ABOR trouble threatens in the Brit- 
ish tramway world. The employers 
gave notice that on Sept. 21 it was pro- 
posed to terminate the existing sliding 
scale agreement under which wages 
vary in accordance with fluctuations in 
the index figure of the cost of living. 
They also announced that it was in- 
tended to reduce wages by 12s. a week 
by three installments of 4s. each spread 
over September, October and November. 
The employees’ side of the National 
Joint Council for the industry rejected 
the proposal. The employers advanced 
as a reason for the reduction the fact 
that the tramway men’s wages are 
higher than those paid in some of the 
chief industries of the country, though 
many of the tramways are working 
at a loss, and that there is a great pub- 
lic demand for a return to pre-war 
fares. The trade unions concerned 
organized to resist the proposed reduc- 
tion. 


Power Stations for 
Electrified Railways 


An interesting indication as to how 
matters will go in the future in regard 
to the provision of power stations for 
railways to be electrified is contained 
in a statement issued by the Electricity 
Commissioners regarding application 
by the South Eastern & Chatham Rail- 
way for their consent, under Sec. 11 
of the electricity (supply) act of 1919, 
to the establishment of a generating 
The pur- 
pose of this station is to provide energy 
for working the company’s suburban 
lines. As already announced, these are 
to be electrified. The West Kent Elec- 
tric Company also asked for sanction 
to erect a power station at Erith, Kent. 
The commissioners held an inquiry and 
in the course of it offers to supply the 
railway with the energy required were 
made by one West Kent Company and 
by the County of London Electric Sup- 
ply Company. 

Section 11 of the act of 1919 provides 
that it shall not be lawful for any 
authority, company, or person to estab- 
lish a new plant or extend an existing 
generating station without the consent 
of the Electricity Commissioners. It 
also provides that in the case of a rail- 
way using or proposing to use elec- 
tricity for traction consent shall not be 


refused unless it is proved that a joint 


electricity authority or authorized 
undertakers are willing and in a posi- 
tion to give the railway a supply of 
electricity adequate in quantity and reg- 
ularity to meet the present and prospec- 
tive demands of the railway at a cost 
not greater than would have been in- 
curred by the railway in supplying 
itself. 


The Electricity Commissioners, hav- 
ing examined the schemes of the West 
Kent Company and the County of Lon- 
don Company; found that there were 
authorized undertakers willing to sup- 
ply power to the railway and be in a 
position to do so when the electrifica- 
tion of the lines would be complete. 
There would be a substantial saving in 
capital expenditure and no disadvan- 
tage to the railway to take the supply 
from an outside source. The railway 
was prepared to consider doing so sub- 
ject to satisfactory guarantees. The 
commissioners were strongly of the 
view that the railway ought to enter 
into negotiations with the authorized 
undertakers and discuss the actual 
terms of a firm contract. Pending that, 
the commissioners postponed their 
decision. 


New Rolling Stock for 
London Line 


The London Electric Railway, in 
order to meet extensions and increasing 
traffic, proposes to acquire 250 new cars. 
As a preliminary, five of the leading 
British rolling stock manufacturers 
have been invited to prepare designs 
in accordance with an outline specifica- 
tion and to construct demonstration 
vehicles. The sample cars will be trail- 
ers, but corresponding characteristics 
will be applicable to the motor cars 
when the orders come to be awarded. 
Double pairs of sliding doors on each 
side are preferred by the railway, end 
doors being dispensed with. Another 


‘important point is the reduction of 


noise. Experiments have already shown 
that comparative silence can be attained 
by filling the hollow roof of an existing 
car with asbestos, fitting the windows 
with central struts, and putting a kind 
of hood over the wheels. 

The members of a municipal deputa- 
tion from Chicago, who have been visit- 
ing a number of cities on the continent 
of Europe, were in London during 
August. One of them, Aldermen To- 
man, stated that London had the best 
method of handling the traveling public 
that he had ever seen. Mr. Toman also 
said that one result of his tour was to 
confirm his strong opposition to the 
municipal ownership of Chicago tram- 
ways. He will advocate “tube” rail- 
ways for his city. 


High-Speed Locomotive 


The Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical 
Company has delivered to the North 


’ Eastern Railway an experimental high- 


speed electric locomotive. Its maximum 
speed is 90 m.p.h. The machine is in- 
tended to be able to haul a 450-ton train 
at more than 60 miles an hour, for long 
distances. The ultimate aim, of course, 


is the use of such locomotives for 
express passenger trains (such as the 
“Flying Scotchman”) on the main line 
between York and Newcastle. 
American managers who are inter- 
ested in the question of the effect of the 
number of stopping places on average 
car speed may be interested in some 
facts given by J. K. Bruce, traffic man- 


~ ager of the London County Council 


Tramways, as regards experience on 
the system. The figures must be read 
in light of the fact that nearly all the 
cars are double-deckers and that in 
regard to most of them they seat nearly 
eighty passengers each. In general 
there are about eight stopping places 
per mile, of which two are compulsory 
and six by request. The average length 
of stay at a request stop is seven sec- 
onds, so that, assuming the stops are 
made at every “‘by request” stopping 
place, the total stop time excluding 
main traffic points over a 7-mile route 
is less than five minutes. Observation 
shows that the total stop time for a 
journey of this distance is between 
three and four minutes, as even at rush 
hours few optional stops are made. The 
average car speed on the London County 
Council Tramways is much higher than 
on any other city tramway in Britain, 
notwithstanding the great density of 
the traffic. 

It is proposed by the Manchester 
Tramways Committee that J. M. McEIl- 
roy, late general manager of Manches- 
ter Tramways, shall be retained for five 
years at an annual fee of 150 guineas 
to act in an advisory capacity in con- 
nection with parliamentary, arbitration 
and local inquiry proceedings and other 
matters relating to passenger transport 
in Manchester and district. 

Some time ago I reported the nego- 
tiations were in progress for the pur- 
chase of the Paisley Tramway Com- 
pany’s undertaking by Glasgow Town 
Council. There has been much talk, 
but at a meeting of the Council held 
some weeks ago, it was decided to 
offer the company £250,000 for the un- 
dertaking. A minority of the Corpora- 
tion contended that Glasgow should 
have nothing to do with the project. 
The capital expenditure of the company 
has been over £400,000. 


Edinburgh Project Opened 


The first electrified section of Edin- 
burgh Corporation Tramways was 
formally opened on June 20. It is a 
north and south line from Pilrig to 
Liberton, a distance of about 3 
miles, and it passes through the center 
of the city. The other routes will be 
converted from the cable system as 
speedily as possible, and it is hoped that 
the work will be completed about the 
end of next year. 

An example of the fall in the price 
of steel is quoted from Rotherham. The 
tramway committee there placed an or- 
der last year with a Sheffield firm for 
400 tons of rails, half to be delivered 
in 1921 and half in the current year. 
The price of the first lot was £25 15s. 
per ton and of the second lot only 
£12 10s. per ton. 
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Files Damage Claim 


International Railway Alleges City 
Failed to Furnish Adequate Pro- 
tection—Representatives Ready 
for Negotiations 


The International Railway, Buffalo, 
has filed with the city law department, 
a claim for damages aggregating 
$3,805,250, which, it is alleged, was in- 
curred during the strike which started 
July 1, through the failure of the city to 
furnish adequate protection to its prop- 
erty and employees. Of this amount, 
an item of $4,250 is for actual property 
damage. The International alleges that 
in addition to this damage it has sus- 
tained a loss of $1,800,000 in operating 
revenue and $2,000,000 in loss of good 
will. 

Herbert G. Tulley, president of the 
International, in a statement accom- 
panying the filing of the claim, states 
that the company used reasonable dili- 
gence in trying to prevent its property 
from being damaged but did not get 
adequate protection from the city. He 
says that on July 2, the second day of 
the strike, Mayor Frank X. Schwab 
was notified that threats of violence 
against the company had been made 
and he was notified that the property 
of the International had been damaged. 
It is also alleged that the Mayor and 
chief of police had knowledge and in- 
formation from various sources of 
threats to damage the property of the 
company. 

From July 2 to Sept. 30, Mr. Tulley 
says there have been mobs and assem- 
blages of riotous and disorderly persons 
who have interfered with the business 
of the International and injured its 
property by riotous acts. It is claimed 
these mobs used force and violence and 

nade threats to officers, employees and 

passengers of the company, have at- 
tacked crews, stoned cars, exploded 
dynamite, derailed cars and committed 
other acts that have injured property 
and caused a loss of income. 

Immediately after the filing of the 
claim with the city law department, 
President Tulley sent a letter to Mayor 
Schwab saying: 

The claim of International Railway Com- 
pany for losses specified therein has been 
filed in accordance with the law. 

_ In order to prevent any misunderstand- 
ing, I wish to state that the company in 
taking this step, does not wish to be under- 
stood in any way to change its policy of 
co-operation with the city, as evidenced in 


our recent correspondence, and also in my 
letter nominating the company’s confreres. 


The International Railway has nomi- 
nated two of the three men who will 
represent it in negotiations with a 
committee of three members of the City 
Council with a view to the adoption 
of a plan whereby the 5-cent fare may 
be re-established in Buffalo. The com- 
pany now charges 7 cents or four 
tokens for 25 cents. The company’s 


representatives will be President Tul- 
ley, Vice-President Edgar J. Dickson 
and a Philadelphia official representing 
Mitten Management, Inc., which oper- 
ates the local and interurban lines of 
the International Railway system, The 
city’s representatives on the committee 
will be Mayor Schwab, Councilman 
Ross Graves and Councilman Arthur 
W. Kreinheder. : 


No DIsoRDERS FROM WITHDRAWAL OF 
; EMERGENCY PAY 


No strike or other disorder resulted 
when the International withdrew its 
emergency wages of $7.50 per day to 
employees who have been operating the 
cars since the strike was called. Efforts 
were made by strikers and their sym- 
pathizers to create discontent among 
the loyal employees and have them 
strike when the company discontinued 
its emergency wages and established 
the regular wage scale of 55 cents an 
hour. A few employees resigned but 
their places were quickly filled and the 
International now has a complete new 
operating staff working at regular 
wages. The camps where trainmen 
are boarded and fed, if the men so 
desire, are being continued temporarily. 

Commenting editorially upon the 
damage claim filed with the city law 
department by the International, the 
Buffalo Commercial, open shop daily 
newspaper which has been supporting 
the railway in its effort to overthrow 
union domination, said: 

It will be a sorry day for Mayor Schwab 
and the City Council if the claims of the 
International are sustained. The taxpay- 
ers are groaning under heavy burdens as 
it is. If the courts hold that the claims of 
the street car company are valid against 
the city, even in part, there will be such 
an uprising at the next election as was 
never seen in Buffalo, for we all know how 
deliberately and wantonly the city govern- 
ment failed to give that protection to life, 
property and individual and _ corporate 
rights that is one of its most important 
functions. The courts have everywhere 
held that the neglect of a municipality to 
protect its citizens makes itself liable for 
the amount of the injury inflicted, assum- 
ing, of course, that the citizens themselves 
used diligence in trying to protect their 
own interests. 

Additional arrests are being made 
daily by employees of the International 
of jitney drivers who are defying the 
orders of the courts and the laws of 
the state and city. Sentences of $250 
fines and thirty days in the penitentiary 
have been imposed upon many jitney 
drivers while others have escaped with 
$50 fines. International employees 
continue to serve injunctions restrain- 
ing jitney drivers from operating un- 
lawfully within the city and no ap- 
parent effort is made by the police to 
stop this illegal operation. 

Normal service continues to be given 
in Buffalo and Niagara Falls and over 
all interurban lines but local service 
has not yet been started in the city of 
Lockport. 


Seeks Franchise to Haul Freight 
—Increased Revenue May 
Meet Paving Expenses 


Efforts are being made by the San 
José Railroads operating in San José 
and Santa Clara, Calif., to obtain a 
franchise over its electric line on 
North’ Seventeenth Street, San José, 
which would enable it to haul freight 
in carload lots between the hours of 6 
am. and 9 p.m. The railroad company 
is confronted with paving its 22-ft. 
franchise right of way on the unpaved 
portion of North Seventeenth Street, 
which involves an expenditure of ap- 
proximately $100,000. In view of this 
expenditure the San José Railroads is 
endeavoring to obtain more revenue out 
of the line in question by being able to 
conduct carload freight business over it. 

The San José Railroads has spent 
more than $600,000 in paving expenses, 
which has not added to the company’s 
revenue, but has given it competition 
with the jitneys. The company does 
not want to make further abandon- 


Six Six 
Months Months 
Ended — Ended 
June 30, June 30, 

1922 1921 
Way and structures............. $15,859 $19,953 
Mo uipments) Nee), yess 15,160 15,796 
Bower tns sn erehtun en eee 19,828 19,788 
Conducting transportation....... ‘72,354 84,313 
THEEG. O..o2 bik tes gee ee 1,207 1,347 
General and miscellaneous....... 19,342 14,809 
Trans. forinvestment........... 5308. ah 
Total ec iscs' cases ae etna $143,221 $156,007 
Depreciation si cece udiaieeaelcae 3152 3,086 
Taxes. oer eee: Aare 13,206 11,649 
Total—Depreciation and taxes. 16,358 14,735 


$159,580 $170,743 
$2067426 $198,572 
944,221 881,897 


‘ Grand total—Expenses........ 


Operating revenues............. 


Cat MIGAZG o.oo s-mia co. ah eate ee 
* Credit. 


ments, but cannot obtain any more rev- 
enue for paving purposes. 

Recently the situation was presented 
in considerable detail to the City Coun- 
ci} by the San José Railroads and a re- 
quest was made for a franchise grant- 
ing the San José Railroads permission 
to carry freight in the territory de- | 
scribed and under such rules as to the 
time of service, etc., as the City Coun- 
cil should deem best. j 

Some opposition developed, culminat- 
ing in a petition signed by some of the 
property owners living in Seventeenth 
Street requesting the City Council to 
refuse the application. In consequence 
a public hearing on the matter was 
called recently. fi 

In a recent statement to the publie 
the company claimed that despite eco- 
nomical management the property did 
not earn a reasonable return. 

The accompanying table shows a com- 
parison of expenses for the six months 
ended June 30, 1922, and June 30, 1921. 
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_ Three Proposals for Detroit Voters 


$5,000,000 Bond Issue for Extensions for Municipal Lines, Detroit United 
Ouster and Paving Charge Transfer Up for Consideration on Nov. 7 
—City Refuses to Sign Agreement with Union 


N view of the contemplated extension 

of the city lines, the Detroit City 
Council has authorized the submission 
of the proposition for issuing $5,000,- 
000 in public utility bonds to the voters 
at the Nov. 7 election. In unfolding 
the plans of the Department of Street 
Railways, the Mayor stated that the 
Department of Street Railways was 
working out a program for extensions 
which will be presented to the Council 
early next year. 


RAILWAY DEPARTMENT IN GOOD SHAPE 


An authorized bond issue on which 
to borrow money will be needed if it 
is necessary to borrow for the exten- 
sion work. Temporary notes backed by 
a bond issue may also be needed to pay 
for the 200 Peter Witt cars ordered by 
the city, the Mayor pointed out. He 
further explained that none of the 
money resulting from the bond issue 
could be used for development without 


_ the approval of the Council. 


The Department of Street Railways 
is in excellent condition, the Mayor 
stated, cash on hand from earnings be- 
ing sufficient to meet operating and 
maintenance costs, also to meet inter- 
est and principal on the original pur- 
chase in addition to providing a sinking 
fund. It should not, however, be ex- 
pected to be prepared to meet cost of 
much-needed extensions. The proposal 
for a bond issue is, in the Mayor’s 
opinion, similar to the action of any 
corporation preparatory to making ex- 
tensions or expand:ng its business, 
issuing additional securities. Where the 
private corporation must go to the 
state for permission, the Department 
of Street Railways goes to the people. 

In requesting authority to submit 


_the question to the electors the Mayor 


accompanied his communication by a 
resolution passed by the Street Railway 
Commission giving the needs of the 
department. It is anticipated that the 
commission will be able to borrow tem- 
porary funds on the authorization of 
the bonds and possibly avoid issuing 
any bonds to pay for the cars. 


TRACK USAGE 


Another question to be voted on at 
the Nov. 7 election is the one of oust- 
ing the Detroit United Railway inter- 
urban cars from the city streets. The 
wording wi!l be: “Do you favor termi- 
nating the permission to the Detroit 


‘United Railway to operate its inter- 


urban service within the city of Detroit, 
said service to terminate on and after 
Dec. 31, 1924?” The Mayor cited that 
in the two years and more before the 
order will take effect plans will be 
worked out whereby service to the pub- 
lie will be greatly improved. Although 


notice has already been served on the 


Detroit United Railway calling for ter- 
mination of the use of the city trackage, 
the Mayor believes that the matter is 


one in which the people should be con- 
sulted. 

One clause in the city’s purchase con- 
tract provides that two years’ notice 
must be given the company. It has 
been cited that the approval of the ac- 
tion will necessitate the erection of car 
houses and terminals at the city limits 
connecting with the municipal railway 
lines within the city. 

Of plans that occur to him, the Mayor 
stated that the extension of Detroit’s 
street railway system to cover all of 
the suburbs might completely solve the 
problem. Under the law the city has 
the right to extend service 10 miles 
from the city limits, which would in- 
clude all of the territory referred to. 


RELIEF FROM PAVING CHARGES 


The policy of forming a big metro- 
politan district is mentioned as not only 
simplifying the transportation question 
but that of gas, water, light and all of 
the services performed by a local gov- 
ernment for its people. The Mayor be- 
lieves that it would be better for all, 
including Detroit and its suburban 
neighbors, to get together for the best 
possible service in all of the utilities 
without regard to imaginary dividing 
lines in these districts. 

Another question which the voters of 
Detroit will be asked to decide at the 
Nov. 7 election is a charter amend- 
ment which will relieve the Detroit De- 
partment of Street Railways of paying 
for pavements between car tracks and 
transfer this item of expense to the 
Department of Public Works. 

In his communications to the Council, 
asking that the amendment be sub- 
mitted, tHe Mayor said that the cost of 
maintaining this pavement should not 
be borne by the car riders, but by the 
entire people. The law forcing the 
street car system to pay for this pave- 
ment was passed in old D. U. R. days. 
and the Mayor explains that the reason 
for it was that horses on the old horse- 
drawn vehicles wore out the pavement. 
This is done away with by the present 
modern type of street car, and it makes 
no difference to the car rider whether 
or not there is pavement between the 
tracks, the Mayor said. 


City WiLL Not Recognize UNION 


The Detroit Street Railway Com- 
mission has refused to enter into a 
signed agreement with the street car 
men’s union and will not submit to 
arbitration the advisability of signing 
such agreement. The refusal was 
made in answer to a petition forwarded 
to the commission under date of Sept. 
26, asking that an agreement as to 
working conditions on the municipal 
line be worked out similar to the agree- 
ment that existed between the union 
and the Detroit United Railway, signed 
shortly before the Detroit United Rail- 
way lines were taken over by the city. 
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Judge Edward J. Jeffries was named 
by the union as its representative in 
the proposed arbitration. 

In their reply the members of the 
Street Railway Commission suggested 
that while they believed action they 
had taken was in harmony with public 
policy, a definite action from the public 
could be obtained through a referendum. 

The commissioners believe that it is 
against public policy to enter into 
formal agreement with unionized labor 
engaged in public employment. Like- 
wise the question of arbitration is con- 
sidered beyond the decision of any 
board representing only the employees 
and management of any single city 
department. The arbitration proposed 
is not considered to be within the limits 
of the city charter. In view of the fact 
that the stockholders and owners of 
the city system are the people of the 
city, the commission feels that it should 
not commit itself without an expres- 
sion from the people. 

Judge Jeffries told the car men 
that they were within their rights in 
stipulating conditions under which they 
would work, and that if they failed, 
organized labor in Detroit would be 
doomed. 


MEN TO DEMAND ARBITRATION 


A resolution was passed by the men 
citing that the request for arbitrat:on 
of questions existing between the De- 
partment of Street Railways and its 
employees had been denied, although 
the city charter provides that the rail- 
way commission shall arbitrate any and 
all questions affecting the employees 
of the department. It was resolved that 
a committee be instructed to reply to 
the letter of the commissioners under 
date of Sept. 30; and in said reply 
demand arbitration as provided for in 
the city charter. Failing to receive a 
favorable reply the committee is in- 
structed to call a special meeting of 
members of the union and for them to 
take such action as they deemed nec- 
essary. 


Arbitration Award Leaves 
Wages Unchanged 


A recent decision of the arbitration 
beard formed to settle the wage dispute 
between the Berkshire (Mass.) Street 
Railway and its motormen and con- 
ductors leaves wages unchanged. An- 
nouncement has been made that the 
award was accepted by the company 
and the men. 

The company sought a 20 per cent 
reduction and the employees asked for 
increases from 10 to 15 per cent. Both 
sides agreed to arbitrate when they 
were unable to come to a mutual agree- 
ment. 

The company’s arbiter was Attorney 
Barry of Hartford, Conn., and the em- 
ployees named Attorney Vahey of Bos- 
ton. Former Governor S. W. McCall 
was agreed upon as the third member. 
The award was signed by Messrs. Mc- 
Call and Vahey. Mr. Barry did not 
sign, but both sides have agreed to 
accept the majority award. ; 
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Reservation Accepted 


Dallas-Denton Electrification Will Be 
Started at Once—The Extension to 
Wichita Falls Now Awaited 


With the acceptance by C. W. Hobson 
and associates of the reservation made 
by the city of Dallas, Tex., in its ap- 
proval of the plan submitted by Mr. 
Hobson for the electrification of the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway line 
from Dallas to Denton and its use as 
an electric interurban in lieu of the 
second interurban which Mr. Hobson 
had agreed to build in return for the 
street car franchise granted in 1917, 
the final step was taken and the work 
of electrifying the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas line will begin at once. The res- 
ervation imposed by the city in its 
approval of Mr. Hobson’s proposal was 
that the $850,000 posted as a forfeit 
under the contract with the city should 
remain posted as a guarantee that the 
electrification plan would be carried out. 


ORDERS TO BE PLACED SOON 


Surveying crews will be put in the 
field shortly, it is announced, and as 
soon as surveyors show what special 
steel construction is needed, orders for 
material will be placed. The electri- 
fication should be completed and the 
line put in operation by .the summer 
of 1923, Mr. Hobson says, as the work 
will be pushed with all possible speed. 

Several routes are being considered 
for the new line to enter the city of 
Dallas. Under the contract between 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas and the 
Texas Interurban Company, the inter- 
urban company leases the tracks of the 
Katy for a period of fifty years, with 
the right to electrify the line and oper- 
ate it as an electric interurban for 
carrying passengers and express busi- 
ness. 

The Katy will continue to operate 
the line as a steam railway for carry- 
ing freight. The Texas Interurban 
Company is to build a new line on 
which its cars will enter Dallas. This 
line will likely leave the present 
Katy tracks near Love Field, which is 
being developed as an industrial dis- 
trict for Dallas, and will enter the city 
from the north in such manner that a 
section of the city now without street 
car facilities will be served. 

Residents of North Dallas have pre- 
sented petitions to the City Commission 
asking that the Oak Lawn car line be 
extended out Cedar Springs Road, 
which will serve a big section of the 
city that is rapidly building up and 
is now without street car facilities. It 
is believed that this is a preliminary 
move in seeking to have the Denton 
line enter the city along Cedar Springs 
Avenue and the present Oak Lawn car 
line and Masten Street to the business 
district, thence to the Interurban Ter- 
minal Building on Young and Browder 
Streets. It is agreed that the Denton 
cars will use the interurban terminal 
as other interurbans running into Dal- 
las do. The line which the Texas Inter- 
urban Company must build will be 
about 6 miles long. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


_ Mr. Hobson announces that one-man 
cars will likely be put in operation on 
the Dallas-Denton line, although it has 
not been fully determined. The one- 
man cars, he says, can be operated 
more economically and at the same 
time give quicker service and a faster 
schedule. It is planned to maintain an 
hourly schedule at the start, and if 
business justifies, additional cars will 
be operated. 

Electrification will cost about $1,500,- 
000, according to estimates of engi- 
neers, the building of the 6-mile con- 
necting link between the lines of the 
Dallas Railway and the steam railway 
near Love Field being the biggest 
piece of construction on the entire line. 
The stations at the various towns along 
the line will be used for joint stations, 
it is announced, except in Dallas and 
Denton. It is planned to build an ex- 
tension in Denton and to build and 
maintain a new passenger station in 
the business district. The new line to 
be built there will be about half a mile. 

While no announcement has _ been 
made, it is understood that Richard 
Meriwether, vice-president and general 
manager of the Dallas Railway and 
vice-president of the Texas Interurban 
Company, will have charge of the con- 
struction in the electrification of the 
line. 

The Dallas-Denton line is looked upon 
as the beginning of the proposed inter- 
urban from Dallas to Wichita Falls, 
which was contemplated several years 
ago. The project seemed near to real- 
ization, but financial stringency on ac- 
count of the war blocked the plans, 
after Dallas citizens had subscribed to 
$1,500,000 of the stock of the company 
and had raised funds for extensive sur- 
veys of three possible routes between 
the two cities. It is believed that once 
the interurban line is put in operation 
between Dallas and Denton, it will be 
a small matter to build the extension 
to Wichita Falls. 


. 


Another Part of the Katy 
to Be Electrified 


The Oklahoma Railway, Oklahoma 
City, which operates in Oklahoma City 
and an interurban line out of Okla- 
homa City, is considering the proposi- 
tion of taking over the railway line of 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas running 
from Oklahoma City to Ateka, accord- 
ing to John Shartel, vice-president and 
general manager. This line of the Katy 
is 125 miles in length and serves thirty 
cities and towns in Oklahoma. Mr. 
Shartel announced that if negotiations 
now under way for the lease of this 
line by the interurban company are 
successful it will be electrified and op- 
erated as an interurban line. The elec- 
trification, it is understood, would in- 
volve an outlay of something more than 
$2,500,000. The franchise obtained by 
the interurban company would give 
that company the exclusive right to use 
the line for hauling passengers, while 
the railway company would continue to 
use the line for freight carrying pur- 


poses. 
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Extensions Given Consideration 


Further extensions of the Boston 
(Mass.) Elevated Railway system are 
now being given serious consideration, 
both by the Elevated trustees and by 
the Massachusetts Department of Public 
Utilities, the latter tribunal being 
charged with the. duty of making 
recommendations to the Legislature. 

At a final public hearing on the 
subject, given by the Public Utilities | 
Commissioners on Oct. 4, Mayor Cur- ~ 
ley of Boston complimented Chairman 
James Jackson of the Boston Elevated 
Board of Trustees for the way his 
board is handling the Elevated, but he 
argued that the establishment of a 


operation may become the choice of the 
road. 

There is a strong demand for the 
Boston Elevated to take over, by some 
process, the service of the Hastern 
Massachusetts Street Railway in Hyde 
Park and in Chelsea and Revere. What 
the attitude and plans of the Boston 
Elevated are toward this proposition, 
and the extension of the Elevated to 
other sections, was explained by Chair- 
man Jackson. He said that it seemed 
obvious that the only way to relieve 
transportation conditions in the Hyde 
Park section was the extension of 
Boston Elevated service into that dis- 
trict. Further, that the trustees were 
ready to provide a service through 
lease or purchase upon terms that 
would not impose additional burdens 
upon those who were using the railway. 

He discussed the situation north of 
Boston and referred to the proposed 
improved transportation for Chelsea 
and Revere. 


Three Issues Settled in Franchise 


A new franchise is in process of 
construction under which the Virginia 
Railway & Power Company will operate 
in the city of Poytsmouth. An agree- 
ment has just been reached on three 
important points and an ordinance is 
now being drawn by the City Attorney 
covering these and minor details. The 
three major issues involved and upon 
which city and company are in accord 
are as follows: The company is to 
carry out its paving program incident 
to certain rerouting, after which pav- 
ing obligation will be limited to $15,000 
per annum; second, jitneys will be re- 
routed two blocks from car lines to 
avoid competition; third, the city recog- 
nizes the right of the Commission to 
regulate fares and service. 

The importance of the last point in 
the agreement was recently emphasized 
in a decision of the Supreme Court of 
Appeals. The ruling dealt specifically 
with the case of Victoria vs. Victoria 
Light & Power Company, but affects 
all contracts with public utilities, com- 
panies and municipal governments. 
The ruling stressed the fact that no ~ 
city of the State of Virginia has the © 
right to fix fares and rates to be 
charged by the public utilities, but that — 
the State Corporation Commission has — 
the power to control fares and rates. 


: 


? 
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Rapid Transit and Water Power 
Made Political Issues 
at Albany 


Both the Republican and Democratic 
parties in New York State have held 
their political conventions, nominated 
their candidates and adopted their 
platforms. One of the principal issues 
in the coming New York State cam- 
paign will be the matter of the Public 
Service Commission administration and 
the development of water power, both 
measures linked together under one 
common head. 

The Republican platform goes 
squarely on issue as claiming credit to 
the Miller administration as an asset 
for all that has been accomplished in 
the matter of water power development 
and Public Service Commission achieve- 
ments. 

The Republican party platform 
adopted at Albany, has the following 
to say in part in relation to rapid 
transit: 


In New York City transit conditions have 
for years been deplorable, and in 1921 had 
reached a critical stage. The transit facil- 
ities of the city were crowded beyond the 
point of human endurance. The equipment 
ef many of the lines, cars and tracks alike, 
had been allowed to sink into a_ state of 
disrepair disgraceful to the city. With the 
surrender of many companies to receiver- 
ship lines had been abandoned utterly; and 
whole systems covered by a single fare 
had disintegrated, with the resultant col- 
lection of double and often treble fares. 
Many hundreds of free transfer points had 
been abolished. The city was paying from 
taxes the interest upon its own investment 
in the rapid transit lines, designed by this 
time to have been paid from the receipts 
from operation. The 5-cent fare of the past 
had in effect disappeared. Most serious of 
all, in the face of enormous increases in 
traffic, not anew line had been provided for 
and even the completion of vital branches 
eontracted for in 1913 had been delayed. 
The future was further complicated through 
the inability of the companies to borrow 
for construction purposes and the further 
fact that the constitutional borrowing 
power of the city had practically been 
exhausted. 

In this situation of chaos and confusion, 
with the local city administration either 
unwilling or powerless to act, Governor 
Miller and the state Legislature performed 
a great and timely service by intervening. 
This intervention involved no violation of 
the principle of home rule and no depar- 
ture from precedent. From the beginning 
commissions having jurisdiction of rapid 
transit have been state commissions. This 
was so under the last Democratic state 
administration, which reorganized the com- 
mission but left it as a state appointed 
agency. Today by virtue of the orders of 
the transit commission hundreds of addi- 
ticnal subway trains have been provided; 
new cars and other needed equipment have 
been ordered at a capital cost to the com- 
panies of more than $7,000,000 and _ the 
time brought measurably nearer when there 
will be a seat for every passenger in all 
but the peak rush hours. Inter-company 
leases have been or are about to be modified 


' so as to reclaim millions for the benefit 


of service. Plans have been prepared for 
new lines and extensions and, what is of 
even greater practical importance, plans 
for raising the money to build the new 
lines without further use of the city’s 
cramped credit have been devised. 


The Democratic platform regarding 
the same subject says: 


We pledge the Democratic party to the 
enactment of statutes that will give the 


_ fullest measure of home rule to local com- 


Pike: 


munities in dealing with and_ regulating 
public utility corporations. Divided respon- 
sibility must cease ‘and adequate power to 
discharge their duty given to local officials 
who are best fitted to solve the public util- 
ity problems of their community. We favor 
the delegation by the state to municipal- 
ities of power to control public utilities 
operating wholly within their limits. The 
state should retain the power to control 
public service corporations whose ac- 
tivities are state wide. : 


Repeal of the Miller legislation of 1921 
which delegated power to the present dis- 
turbed transit commission without the con- 
sent of the elected officials of the local 
community, and regardless of existing con- 
tracts and franchises with public utility 
corporations, We confidently believe that 
a 5-cent fare on all street railways and 
lower gas, water, electric and telephone 
rates will then result. We endorse the 
vigorous opposition of the New York City 
administration and the officials of other 
cities_in the encroachments authorized by 
these vicious laws on the rights of local 
communities. 

A law that will authorize cities, towns 
ane villages to own and operate omnibus 
ines. 

Federal legislation which will prohibit 
the appointment by Federal judges of 
receivers for local public utility corpora- 
tions or the issuance by them of injunctions 
restraining local authorities from admin- 
istering and enforcing state laws or the 
provisions of franchises and contracts to 
which a community is a part. 


The campaign will center from the 
standpoint of the issues raised, chiefly 
around the policy of the present ad- 
ministration in the regulation of pub- 
lic utilities. The Democratic program 
would entail fifty-seven Public Service 
Commissions, one for each city of the 
state. Legislation backing up such a 
program was introduced by the Demo- 
cratic minority last winter but failed. 


Commission Fixes Fares 
and Wages 


The wage and fare issues in Mobile 
have been settled by a recent decision 
of the Alabama Public Service Com- 
mission. The commission had _ previ- 
ously entered into an agreement with 
the Mobile Light & Railroad Company 
to the effect that when it acted upon 
the company’s request for an increase 
in fare future wages of trainmen and 
other employees would be fixed at the 
same time. 

Effective Oct. 1, 1922, the fare sched- 
ule is as follows: 


City zone cash fare, 8 cents. 

Tickets, four for 28 cents. 

County zones, 6 cents. 

School children’s tickets, forty-ride books 
good for month of purchase at 34 cents 
each, good going to or from school; not 
good on Sundays, Saturdays and holidays. 

Transfers, 2 cents each, except between 
ae) waa aan Street and Michigan Avenue 
ree, 


The above increase is an increase of 
1 cent per fare, excepting school 
tickets, which remain the same as for- 
merly. Transfers were formerly free. 

The old and new wage scales in cents 
per hour are as follows: 


Trainmen Old New 
ENTS TPYC ALAM sie istcelckshe sks seein ele-s 41 39 
DRC OMC COT yr aeene UN aly 3 ae alas + 43 41 
NY Cite il yf 2 3S eas oe a ee eeeaie CO ae aaa 48 46 


One-man operators 4 cents per hour addi- 
tional. 
Overtime at time and a half. 


Carpenters Old New 
JOEY eG FES EE ey 8 i as Sa 74 69 
SECONGCIASS ree mielereteihckece lc. cleaves 72 67 
ob) atbits Bie) CNY oss cos ee 64 59 

Machinists 
FEENUS GAGS By eos a One 74 69 
DOCOMC TCIAS SIR ote certs eas ibe wie oe 72 67 

Blacksmiths 
UPR E CLASS | ade te orate stole s sk +05 « 72 68 
Mechanical utility men........ 47 45 

Overtime at time and a quarter. 

Carhouse men, pitmen, armature 
winders, painters, linemen, welders, 


trackmen and all common labor and 
helpers are not members of a union, 
and their wages were not arbitrated, 
neither were the wages of the power 
house employees included. 


Promised Type of Construction in 
Miniature to Win Public Votes 


As a part of its advertising cam- 
paign to induce citizens to vote in favor 
of the proposed Sixteenth Street fran- 
chise and proposed charter amendment. 
to relieve the company of paving 
obligations on new work, the San 
Diego (Calif.) Electric Railway has 
erected a booth in the city plaza at 
the corner of Third Street and Broad- 
way, which attracts a great deal of 
attention. . 

The chief feature of the booth is a 
section of track showing the new type 
of construction adopted as standard by 
the company on all reconstruction and 
new work—twin steel ties, 100-Ib. rails 
welded to the ties and with welded 
joints, all imbedded in solid concrete 
and with drain tiles on each side. A 
block of track has been sawed out so 
as to show every detail of construction, 
with ribbons running from the points 
of interest to placards on the wall ex- 
plaining its superiority over the old 
type of construction. Photographs on 
the walls also give illustrations of the 
service the car company renders, and 
show some of the traffic conditions 
which cause accidents and _ delays 
through no fault of the company. 

A man is in charge of the booth who 
explains the exhibits and gives out 
folders containing a brief argument in 
favor of the proposed franchise and 
amendment, and giving statistical in- 
formation about the railway, showing 
that the company has already spent 
$400,000 in laying the new type of 
track ($100,000 on the Broadway line 
and $300,000 on the Logan Avenue 
line) and stating that the company is 
ready to spend an additional $740,000 
on reconstruction if it is assured of 
fair play by the public, as will be indi- 
cated by the vote on Oct. 10. 

The reconstruction proposed is listed 
as follows: University Avenue, $315,- 
C00; Adams Avenue, $200,000; Park 
Boulevard, $100,000; Market Street, be- 
tween Sixth and Sixteenth, $50,000; 
Point Loma line, $75,000. 

“The best street railway system in 
the State of California,” is the mark 
set by General Manager Claus Spreckels 
in an announcement which has been 
made by him in the folder as issued. 


All Utilities Included in 
Court Ruling 


Full import of the recent decision 
of the California State Supreme Court 
relative to the power of the State 
Railroad Commission to compel utili- 
ties to cease operations has just been 
issued. The Supreme Court, by unani- 
mous vote, sustained the commission. 
According to the legal department of 
the commission, the court’s interpreta- 
tion of the powers of the commission 
applies to all utilities in the State of 
California and not only to the case 
involving the Motor Transit Company, 
which sought a writ of review. This 
was dismissed by the court, which later 
handed down its decision. 
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Illinois Central Decides on 
1,500 Volts D.C. 


A 1,500-volt direct-current system for 
the electrification of the Illinois Central 
Railroad within the city limits of Chi- 
cago was announced Oct. 4 by President 
Markham. The plan was adopted as a 
result of recommendations made by a 
committee appointed in‘1920 to study 
the subject. This committee, com- 
posed of several eminent heavy traction 
electrification engineers, made a thor- 
ough study of existing systems in this 
country and abroad before rendering 
the decision as to whether direct or 
alternating current should be used. The 
adoption of 1,500 volts d.c. practically 
determines the system to be used in all 
future terminal electrification work in 
Chicago. The announcement of the 
committee’s decision was somewhat de- 
layed by the loss of A. S. Baldwin, vice- 
president in charge of terminal elec- 
trification, who died on his way to 
Chicago after having made a detailed 
survey of European installations. His 
duties have fallen to D. J. Brumley. 

The Illinois Central problem involves 
a heavy suburban passenger service, 
freight transfers between yards, switch- 
ing in congested yards and eventually 
through passenger movements, all with- 
in terminal limits only. It is quite 
different from any electrification so far 
undertaken either in this country or 
abroad. The suburban passenger serv- 
ice will cover the main line from Chi- 
cago to Matteson, 28 route-miles; the 
Chicago branch, 4% route-miles, and the 
Blue Island branch, 4.4 route-miles. The 
track-miles involved are 125. 

In a short time after the electri- 
faction is completed it is estimated 
that 240 cars electrically equipped will 
be required. The number of trains per 
day will be about 350 and the total 
suburban train movement will amount 
to about 5,000 train-miles per day. 

The freight service north of Roose- 
velt Road, next on the program, will 
cover more than 40 miles of track, and 
as this is mainly yard trackage it in- 
volves difficult electrification problems. 


Unable to Repair Viaduct, 
Company Near Bankruptcy 


The South New Orleans Light & 
Traction Company, operating from ten 
to fifteen cars, on a line connecting 
Algiers (opposite New Orleans) with 
MecDonoghville and Gretna, in Jeffer- 
son Parish, admitted’ on Sept. 16 
through its president, E. W. Burgis, 
that it was on the verge of bankruptcy. 
This statement was made by that offi- 
cial at a hearing granted the company 
by the Commission Council of New Or- 
leans to show from its books why it was 
unable to repair the Newton Street via- 
duct in -Algiers, closed three weeks 
ago by City Engineer Klorer as unsafe 
.and a menace +to life. 

The franchise granted by the Com- 
mission Council of New Orleans. pro- 
vides for.a 5-cent fare from the United 
States immigration station in Algiers 
.to the Jefferson Parish. line. Similar 


authority was granted the company by 
the Police Jury of Jefferson Parish for 
car fare from that parish line to the 
Court House in Gretna. Both fran- 
chises give the company the right to 
charge a 10-cent fare from the immi- 


gration station to the courthouse at © 


Gretna, but this right has never been 
exercised and neither President Burgis 
nor E. Howard McCaleb, attorney for 
the company, would say whether they 
were contemplating a formal request 
for an increased fare rate. 

The repairs needed to the viaduct, 
according to City Engineer Klorer, will 
cost $75,000 with an additional ex- 
pense of $15,000 to keep it in safe con- 
dition for ten years. President Burgis 
claims that under present conditions 
his company is absolutely unable to 
meet this demand of the Council. 


Educational Courses in Economics 
of Utilities Offered 


Arrangements have been completed 
for a course in public utility economics 
to be offered in the Dallas School of 
Commerce of the Southern Methodist 
University at Dallas, Tex., beginning 
the last week in September. The 
course has been planned by and will be 
under the supervision of the Texas 
Public Service Information Bureau, in 
charge of George McQuaid, and of 
which C. W. Davis, vice-president and 
general manager of the Dallas Power 
& Light Company; is chairman. 

The course is designed to present an 
orderly study of the important but not 
well-understood public utilities, their 
management and control, with ade- 
quate attention to the public relation 
and regulation under the laws. 

Twelve lectures will be given during 
the fall term by men of signal ability 
who have made careful, practical 
studies of the public utilities in their 
several lines. Among the utility men 
who will deliver these lectures are G. H. 
Clifford, general manager Northern 
Texas Traction Company; C. W. Davis, 
general manager Dallas Power & Light 
Company; W. B. Tuttle, vice-president 
San Antonio Public Service Company, 
and others. The course includes the 
following topics: Light and power; 
street railways; interurban railways; 
the telephone; natural gas; manufac- 
tured gas; franchises; corporate set-up 
and financial aspects; legal aspects; 
customer ownership; accounting meth- 
ods; service. 


Sees Need of Trolley-Boys 


‘Trolley-boys have been eliminated 
from the cars of the Salford (England) 
Tramways, although, according to the 
Electric Railway and Tramway Journal, 
Manchester still keeps them. District 
Secretary McLean of the General Work- 
ers’ Union has sent a protest to the 
Tramways Committee urging the re- 
tention: of trolley-boys on the ground 
of efficiency and safety. He said that 
the complicated overhead equipment in 
Salford required constant attention in 
order to avoid trolley difficulties. 


of three engineers 
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News Notes 


Railway Project in Japan——A new 
route has been granted the Keehan 
Electric Railway, operating an inter- 
urban between Kyoto and Osaka, Japan. 
The capital stock of the existing com- 
pany will not be increased, but instead 
a separate company will be established. 
A certain portion of stock will be raised 
from the general public. 

Will Probe Railway.—A committee 
representing the 
California Railroad Commission, the 
Bakersfield & Kern Electric Railway 
and the city of Bakersfield, Calif., will 
begin an investigation at once into the 
transportation problems affecting east 
and west Bakersfield. The committee 
will discuss fares and will prepare 
recommendations for increasing the 
revenue of the Bakersfield & Kern Elec- 
tric Railway, now operating at a loss. 


Advantage of Being Railway Em- 
ployee.—F or the fifth consecutive year 
the employees of the Indianapolis (Ind.) 
Street Railway are securing their 
domestic coal at cost. The sales are 
handled through the auditor’s office. 
The men some time ago gave their 
orders and the coal is billed to the 
company. The men get the coal at 
exactly the cost to the company, plus 
what it costs to have the coal hauled 
from the switch to their homes. A sav- 
ing of approximately $2 a ton is 
effected. 

No Agreement on Franchise.—The 
East St. Louis & Suburban Railway, 
East St. Louis, Ill., and the city of 
Belleville have been unable to agree on 
the franchise for the operation of cars 
in that city. The City Council and cer- 
tain civic organizations are opposed to 
granting the twenty-year franchise un- 
less the company will build 1 mile of 
extension every five years of the time 
the franchise is to run and to pay for 
paving improvements between the rails. 
President Sawyer of the railway said 
that he could not promise improve- 
ments and that the company would be 
opposed to paying costs asked for by 
the Belleville City Council. 


To Find Out What Business Men 
Think.—A referendum to ascertain the 
sentiment of the business men of In- 
diana regarding regulation of public 
utilities now is under way among mem- 
bers of the Indiana Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, the Indiana Utility Association 
and one other organization. Approxi- 
mately 4,000 business and industrial 
leaders in the State will be asked to ex- 
press themselves before Oct. 18. In 
view of the attacks made on the Public 
Service Commission in the last year 
and because of the attempt to abolish 
the Commission by the introduction of 
a bill at the next session of the Indiana 
general assembly, the referendum is’ of 
added importance at this time. - - 
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Valuation Hearing Resumed 


Philadelphia Rapid Transit Contends 
3 Figures of City’s Expert Are In- 
accurate by Wide Margin. 


The Philadelphia valuation hearings 
have been resumed. The action is the 
case before the Public Service Com- 
mission of Pennsylvania in an effort 
to fix a valuation for the property of 
the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany upon which the company may 
be permitted to earn a return. 

The figures of valuation presented by 
Robert M. Feustel, expert for the city, 
have been in the hands of the repre- 
sentatives of the railway for study over 
the summer. For purposes of review 
it may be said that Mr. Feustel’s figures 
varied from $89,000,000 to $187,000,000 
under several different bases of cost. 
The value of the property as claimed 
by the company is $290,000,000. It ap- 
pears that the company has placed in 
evidence no figures based on the theory 
of original cost. 

At the hearing on Sept. 26 Coleman 
J. Joyce, counsel for the company, ex- 
plained that an exhaustive study of the 
‘available books and records of certified 
public accountants had convinced the 

_ accountants and had also convinced him 
that the original cost of the property 
of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company was and is absolutely impos- 
sible of determination. 


No FIGURES OFFERED ON ORIGINAL Cost 


For that reason and that reason alone 
_ the company offered no figures on origi- 
nal cost. He said that he had placed 
| in evidence the result of the accoun- 
_ tant’s study and that he was satisfied 
_ that the record demonstrated that the 
conclusion he reached was sound. He 
contended that the city’s attempt to 
arrive at cost on this basis—original 
cost—has simply served to strengthen 
- his conviction that such a total must 
_ of necessity be utterly unreliable. 

The disposition of the commission 
has been to conclude the case now as 
quickly as possible. It had fixed Oct. 
15 as the date at which all testimony 
was to be in and had set Nov. 5 as the 
date for arguing the matter in Harris- 
burg. The hope of that body has been 
to hand down its findings before Jan. 1. 
Mr. Joyce has disclaimed any desire 
or his part to delay the proceedings, 
but has indicated that questions have 
arisen in connection with the figures 
presented by Mr. Feustel that may 
make necessary extended cross-exam- 
nation. He has put some of the alleged 
imaccuracies as ranging in amount from 
$1,000 to $70,000 on individual items. 

' Samuel Rosenbaum, assistant city 
solicitor, does not share with Mr. Joyce 
the opinion that the need may arise for 
protracting the hearings. In comment- 
ng on the errors alleged to have been 


discovered by the company in the city’s 
valuation he is reported to have said: 


The tactics of the company are intended 
only for delay and to cover up the atroc- 


ities in the company’s own case. if 
Mr. Joyce had conferred with cur people 
with any frankness these insignificant errors 
would have been explained and we should 
have been able to finish this 
before Oct. 1. 


Mr. Rosenbaum admitted that there 
were certain errors in the printed 
statement of the city, but said that they 
were discovered shortly after the report 
had come from the printer, and that 
they were clerical or typographical 
errors that could be quickly explained 
and in any event would not affect 
materially the total as claimed by the 
city. He seemed to read into Mr. Joyce’s 
remarks a disposition to inquire mi- 
nutely into all the figures. This was a 
prospect not at all pleasing to him, 
for, he said, “if all of those who were 
engaged in preparing the city’s report 
are to be cross-examined the proceed- 
ings will not terminate this year and 
maybe not for a year later.” 


testimony 


Line Shows Profit 


The Hartford & Springfield Street 
Railway, Hartford,-Conn., operated at 
a profit during June and July in con- 
trast to the losses sustained by the 
company for the same months a year 
ago. The receipts for June amounted 
to $20,028, with expenses totaling $17,- 
337, or a profit of $2,691. This profit 
is compared with a loss of $1,777 for 
June, 1921. The Hartford division, 
however, shows receipts of $12,552, and 
expenses of $13,089, a loss of $537 
against a gain of $3,197 for 1921. 

The July report shows receipts of 
$22,777, and expenses of $17,977, a 
profit of $4,800, against a profit of 
$1.094 for July, 1921. The Hartford 
division shows receipts of $14,578, and 
expenses of $13,598, a profit of $980, 
against a profit of $4,287 for 1921. 


Would Replace Demand Notes 


Hugh McIndoe, a member of the Mis- 
souri Public Service Commission, has 
just held a hearing at Springfield, Mo., 
on the application of the Springfield 
Traction Company to issue $294,300 in 
second mortgage 6 per cent bonds to 
take up $294,300 of demand notes bear- 
ing interest at 8 per cent. These de- 
mand notes are held by the Springfield 
Railway & Light Company of Maine. 
They were given on account of ad- 
vances made by the Maine corporation. 
since 1913 for the purpose of making 
capital expenditures. The money was 
received as follows: $21,501 in 1914; 
$40,428 in 1915; $25,950 in 1916; $17,- 
126 in 1917; $70,000 in 1918; $112,232 
in 1920; $7,120 in 1921. 

By substituting the proposed 6 per 
cent bonds for the 8 per cent notes there 
will be a saving of $5,836 in interest 
charges every year. 


Commission Fixes Lower Valua- 
tion—Merger Refused 


The fight is closed on the merger 
asked for by the Edison Electric Illu- 
minating Company and the Cumberland 
(Md.) Electric Railway Company, in 
the decision of the Public Service Com- 
mission of Maryland, which sets a val- 
uation on the properties within the 
merger which is far below that set in 
the valuation given in the application 
for the merger. The board, making an 
independent valuation, placed the total 
valuation at $600,000 below that given 
in the application, and the merger ac- 
cording to the decision is therefore re- 
fused and the merger fight closed for 
the present. The commission has set 
$1,700,000 as the value of the Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company and the 
Cumberland Electric Railway, which 
according to the application was to be 
merged into the Cumberland Edison 
Power Company. The valuation given 
in the application was $2,300,000. 

It will be recalled that the Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company and the 
Cumberland Electric Railway sought 
this merger before the Utilities Board 
and that there was pronounced opposi- 
tion represented by the minority inter- 
ests in Cumberland and at Baltimore 
against the proposition, which was fa- 
thered by the local officers of the cor- 
porations represented. 

It is felt in Cumberland that, the 
merger being dead, the matter of an 
extension of the street railway lines to 
the Kelly-Springfield plant should not 
be allowed to lapse. Under a contract 
entered into between the city of Cum- 
berland, the Chamber of Commerce and 
the Cumberland Railway, at the time 
the Kelly-Springfield plant was 
brought here, ja joint agreement was 
made under which the Cumberland 
Street Railway Company agreed to ex- 
tend its lines to the Kelly plant. There 
is a general demand by the public and 
the Kelly people that this extension be 
made now, as conditions demand that 
there is a necessity for this extension. 
The Kelly people are known to require 
that this clause in the contract, a joint 
agreement entered into by the city and 
the Kelly company, be carried out. 
Now that a merger has been refused 
by the Public Service Commission, it is 
understood that the completion of the 
contract to extend the line to the Kelly 
plant will be demanded. 


Will Abandon Point Gratiot Line 


The Public Service Commission 
through its secretary has notified City 
Attorney Nugent that it will grant the 
application of George R. Bullock, re- 
ceiver of the Buffalo & Lake Erie 
Traction Company, to abandon the 
Point Gratiot Street Railway, Dun- 
kirk, N. Y. Besides the legal formali- 
ties the receiver will have to obtain 
the consent of the stockholders. 

The line operated only in the summer 
months. A recent argument with 
local abutting property owners over 
paving resulted in the railway’s peti- 
tions for abandonment. 
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and involves the redemption of $3,000,- 
000 par of the Series “B” issue. 

The total amount of Cities Service 
Company convertible debentures out- 
standing in the hands of the public 
Aug. 31, 1922, was $32,035,091, all be- 
ing of equal priority and of the same 
maturity date, 1966, but varying some- 
what in respect to conversion privi- 
leges. 

Of the total the Series “A” has been 
reduced through conversion to the 
negligible amount of $27,200, the 
amount of Series “B” debentures out- 
standing being $5,855,350, and the Series 
“C” and “D” making up the bal- 
ance. It is understood that some of the 
recently issued 8 per cent debentures, 
Series “H,”’ may be redeemed in connec- 
tion with the refunding plan. 

In retiring the $3,000,000 par of de- 
benture “Bs,” the company announced 
that it will call $500,000 of the issue as 
of Dec. 4, with similar calls from time 
to time until the total amount has been 
redeemed before Sept. 1, 1928. 

In commenting on the decision of the 
board of directors to retire these deben- 


New Corporation in New Orleans 
Functions 


The New Orleans Public Service 
Corporation is now functioning and in 
active management of the New Orleans 
Railway & Light Company, which it 
has succeeded. A 7-cent fare went into 
effect on Sept. 27 at midnight. 

R. S. Hecht was elected chairman of 
the board and was designated to act 
temporarily as president of the com- 
pany. Seven directors of the com- 
pany will have charge of its manage- 
ment. The personnel of the committee 
selected is as follows: J. P. Butler, 
J. D. O’Keefe, A. D. Parker, Harold 
W. Newman, G. M. Dahl and R. S. 
Hecht. 

The city of New Orleans is really in 
control of the reorganization because 
fourteen of the sixteen directors are 
residents of New Orleans. They are 
J. F. Butler, president Canal-Commer- 
cial Trust & Savings Bank; Thomas F. 
Cunningham, president Board of Trade; 
D. D. Curran, vice-president Canal- 
Commercial Trust & Savings Bank; 


Lynn H. Dinkins, president Interstate tures Henry L. Doherty, president, 
Trust & Banking Company; R. S. said: 
Hecht, president Hibernia Bank & The debenture debt of Cities Service 


Company was created primarily for the 
financial assistance of subsidiaries of the 
company during the war period, when it 
was very difficult for individual operating 
companies—particularly the public utilities 
—to secure new money on their own indi- 
vidual credit. So much progress has been 
made during the last twelve months in 
strengthening the credit position of the sub- 
sidiary companies by the creation of open 
end mortgages for which there is a ready 
market, that the parent company may now 
turn its attention to a reduction of its own 
funded debt. In particular, the financing 
during the past year of the Toledo Edison 
Company, the Toledo street railway situa- 
tion, the Ohio Public Service Company, the 
Denver Gas & Blectric Light Company, the 
Empire Gas & Fuel Company and other 
subsidiaries has, of course, strengthened the 
position of Cities Service Company, which 
formerly was obliged to use its own credit 
and resources for the assistance of its sub- 
sidiaries. 

The improvement was by no means con- 
fined to the financial side, as operating 
conditions in all of the subsidiaries have 
equally improved in the last twelve months, 
and many of the companies are doing the 
greatest business in their history. 


Trust Company; A. M. Lockett, pres- 
ident A. M. Lockett &.,Company; 
Hugh McCloskey, attorney; W. Irving 
Moss, president Union Indemnity Com- 
pany; Harold W. Newman, president 
Association of Commerce; J. D. O’Keefe, 
vice-president Whitney Central National 
Bank; A. D. Parker, president Parker- 
Blake Company; W. S. Penick, presi- 
dent Penick & Ford Company; Paul 
H. Saunders, of Newman Saunders & 
Company; W. P. Simpson, president 
C. T. Patterson Company; Charles J. 
Theard, president Citizens’ Bank & 
Trust Company; Mortimer T. Buckner, 
chairman of the board of the New York 
Trust Company; G. M. Dahl, vice- 
president Chase National Bank of New 
York. 

Special Master in Chancery Chaffe, 
who is still in performance of these 
duties, is authority for the statement 
that such of the holders of securities 
who have not yet surrendered their 
holdings but who may yet desire to do 
so are privileged to communicate with 
him. The funds to meet payment of 
these securities will be obtained from 
the sale of the property recently ef- 
fected by him. 

The outstanding facts in the receiver- 
ship, now about to be closed, show that 
out of a total bond issue of $18,500,000, 
there are now represented $18,200,073 
in the new organization, the largest 
percentage, it is said, of record in a 
similar transaction. 


Key Route Reorganization Plan 
Now Assured 


More than 91 per cent of the bonds 
involved in the proposed reorganiza- 
tion plan of the San Francisco & Oak- 
land Terminal Railways, Oakland, 
Calif., have been deposited to be ex- 
changed for securities to be issued un- 
der the new plan. Thus the success of 
the new plan is assured and attorneys 
are now preparing the necessary 
pleadings for foreclosure of the old 
mortgage. After this step a new mort- 
gage will be created and petition will 
be made to the California Railroad 
Commission to authorize a new issue 
of securities. The entire reorganiza- 
tion of the company on a new basis can 
be completed, it is believed, by July 1, 
1923. In anticipation of the funds to be 
made available by ‘the new move, the 
company is contemplating the pur- 
chase of two new ferryboats and other 
equipment and has laid out a program 
for doing deferred maintenance work 
on rolling stock and throughout the 
system. 


Parent Company No Longer Needs 
to Finance Subsidiaries 


The Cities Service Company, New 
York, N. Y., has announced that it will 
reduce its funded debt to the extent of 
$10,000,000 in the near future by a call 
for redemption, by conversion, or by 
purchase of that amount of its out- 
standing gold debentures of various 
series. The first call is now being made 
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Buses Help Earnings to Achieve 
Record Gross and Net 


The report for the year ended May 
31, 1922, of the Aberdeen Corporation 
Tramways by William Forbes, general 
manager, shows a decrease from 42,- 
958,807 passengers in the preceding 
fiscal year to 41,087,388 or 4.35 per 
cent. This was due to the depressed 
conditions during much of the year. 
At the same time the extension of the 
motor-bus and char-a-bane services 
served to achieve a new record in total 
earnings, viz., £196,268, compared with 
£195,318. This was achieved through 
motor-bus earnings rising from £3,842 
(five months period) to £11,650, 
whereas tramway earnings fell from | 
£191,471 to £184,618, or 3.58 per cent. 

The net results were much better 
than the preceding year, owing to re- 
ductions in wages and materials that 
cut the operating expenses from £157,- 
585 to £137,979, or 12.44 per cent. This 
left the gross profit at £46,639 or £12,- 
754 more than the preceding year. The 
net after setting aside £31,550 for in- 
terest, sinking fund, depreciation, etc., 
was £15,089, which is the highest in 
Aberdeen’s history. One-third of this 
has been paid over to the “Common 
Good and City Improvements” fund and 
the remainder of £10,059 has been 
placed in the reserve fund. 

Motor-bus operation has been most 
successful. The earnings were £11,650 | 
and the operating expenses £8,443. 
From the remainder of £3,207 the sum 
of £2,437 was deducted for interest and 
sinking fund. The capital expenditure | 
for the buses is carried at £16,096. The 
nine buses in daily use carried 1,646,- 
672 passengers with 157,808 bus-miles 
at 8 m.p.h. The average traffic revenue 
per bus-mile was 17.5d., and the aver- 
age operating expenses, 12.8d., hig) | 
operating ratio being 72 per cent. } 

The tramways carried 41,087,388 
passengers with 2,252,889 car-miles 
with an average of eighty-nine cars. 
The traffic revenue per car-mile was 
19.6d. and the operating expenses, 
14.7d., the operating ratio being 71 
per cent. Schedule speed was 7.6 m.p.h. 
While the buses carried 10.4 passengers 
per bus-mile, the cars averaged 18.24 
passengers per car-mile. The popula- 
tion of Aberdeen is 158,000. 


Court Orders Receiver to Pay 


Ce 

The case of the Columbia Trust Com- fay 
pany, New York, N. Y., against the Ina 
defunct City & Suburban Street Rail on, 
way, Brunswick, Ga., sold in Decembe! Das 
1921, and succeeded since by the Bru The 
wick & Interurban Railway, was s Der 
tled recently when a decree was sig Bs 
by Judge Barrett in the United State fran 
District Court at Savannah. Unde Wag 
the order Receiver Lisman is require ing 
to pay out the funds in his possessi0 221 
beginning with the accrued cost of th pe 
litigation and ending with the princip the 
and interest covering any unpaid taxe Day} 
in favor of the city of Brunswick ba 
the county of Glynn. Compensation f ftom 
receiver’s services and premiums in | head 
ceiver’s hands are also included in t Meat 


payments. 
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Discussion Renewed on Operating 
Consolidation of Twin Cities 


Proposal of the public utilities com- 
mittee of the City Planning Board of 
St. Paul, Minn., for an operating con- 
solidation of the street railways of the 
Twin Cities bids fair to renew the dis- 
cussion which has waged for years as to 
whether the Minneapolis Street Rail- 
way has been paying the deficit on the 
St. Paul City Railway. Doubt on this 
question promised to be settled by the 
recent separation of the Midway free 
district from both lines, so that all 
travel in St. Paul is credited to that 
city and all travel on interurban lines 
in Minneapolis proper is credited to 
that city. Now the committee proposes 
to present amendments at the winter 
legislature to the Brooks-Coleman act, 
a street railway supervisory measure, 
to permit the changes. The report says 
“their unification and consolidation is 
an absolute necessity essential to ac- 
complish any of the objects specified. 
Without such consolidation the Railroad 
& Warehouse Commission is without 
power to fix uniform rates and even if 
it were by legislation given that power 
the grant, in our opinion, would be 
invalid.” 


Zurich Returning to Better Days 
Despite Depression 

The report of the Zurich City Tram- 
ways for the calendar year 1921 notes 
that despite more liberal government 
concessions to workmen it was _ possi- 
ble to cut operating expenses, particu- 
larly in reducing non-platform time. 
An energy-saving campaign also proved 
effective in cutting power from 0.927 
kw.-hr. to 0.866 kw.-hr. per car-mile, 
an achievement which indicates the 
lighter weight of Zurich cars com- 
pared to anything but American safety 
ears. The preciseness of the Swiss 
temperament peeps out in the statistics 
of people employed and free baths 
given to the same, the ratio being 1,140 
to 3,800. Free tea, amounting to 46,- 
196 liters (a liter equals 1.056 quart), 
was another feature of the welfare 
work. 

The number of passengers carried 
compared with 1920 shows a decrease 
from 47,562,187 to 46,660,218, or 1.89 
per cent. Of the latter number, 50 per 
cent were carried as cash riders at 
fares of 20, 30 or 40 rappen (approxi- 
mately 2, 3 and 4 cents), and the rest 
on a great variety of annual to monthly 
passes, limited-ride weekly cards, etc. 
The gross traffic revenue declined by 0.6 
per cent, namely, from 11,806,147 
frances to 11,716,327 francs (Swiss 
france is at par). The total revenue 
was 11,913,368 francs and the operat- 
ing expenses 9,697,837 francs, leaving 
2,215,532 francs. In 1920 the operating 
expenses were 10,359,009 francs and 
the remainder only 1,626,511 francs. 
Part of the greater difference was due 
to a cut of 3.67 per cent in car-miles 
from the usual standard of five-minute 
headways. This made it possible to 
meet the same fixed charges as the 
preceding year while adding 637,554 
francs to a special renewal fund for 
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wiping off war-time losses. The oper- 
ating ratio was practically 80 per cent. 
The undertaking ran 11,484,299 vehicle- 
kilometers (7,120,266 miles), of which 
3,009,282 were trail-car kilometers. 


Rehabilitation of Ohio Property 
Reported Progressing 


Although official confirmation was 
lacking, it is reported in usually authen- 
tic circles in Springfield, Ohio, that 
J. L. Taylor and others interested in 
the rehabilitation of the Springfield, 
Troy & Piqua Railway, Springfield, 
Ohio, operating between Springfield and 
Troy, had obtained ample financial 
backing and are now prepared to go 
ahead with development of their line. 
Several persons who had subscribed for 
stock in the new company, which will 
take over the properties of the Spring- 
field, Trey & Piqua Railway, have been 
approached in the last few days to 
ascertain whether or not their subscrip- 
tion was still considered valid by them. 

H. H. Durr, Springfield, chairman of 
the citizens’ committee on reorganiza- 
tion, said that he had not been informed 
as to the progress of the negotiations, 
inasmuch as the financial arrangements 
were being made with Chicago and 
Cincinnati bankers. Mr. Durr, how- 
ever, believed that the rehabilitation 
project would be a success. 

The line has not been operated for 
about two years, beyond switching serv- 
ice in Springfield and a shuttle car 
operated between the city and the plant 
of the Victor Rubber Company at Mait- 
land, but the revenue from this source, 
interested parties said, was sufficient to 
cover upkeep of the road during the 
negotiations. 


F Inancial 


News Notes 


Reports Profit—The gross earnings 
of the Havana Electric Railway, Light 
& Power Company, Havana, Cuba, for 
the period from Jan. 1 to July 31, 1922, 
were $7,537,006. The net profit 
amounted to $1,336,573. 

Will Sell Road—Ivor O. Wingren, 
special master, will sell the Colorado 
Springs & Cripple Creek District Rail- 
way, Colorado Springs, Colo., on Oct. 
16 at the upset price of $200,000. The 
intangible property, claims, etc., will 
not be included in the sale offer. 

Merger Approved.—Merger and con- 
solidation of the underlying companies 
of the New Jersey & Pennsylvania 
Traction Company, Trenton, N. J., into 
the Trenton & Princeton Traction Com- 
pany has been approved by the Public 
Utilities Commission. The consolidated 
company includes the line operating 
into Trenton, Lawrenceville and Prince- 
ton. 

Spurs to Be Abandoned.—In the re- 
organization of the Syracuse & Subur- 
ban Railroad, Syracuse, N. Y., two 
spurs will be abandoned. They lead 


from Croly Street near the city line to 
Seeley Road and from Jamesville to 
the Onondaga County penitentiary. 
Plans for the reorganization of th.s 
property have been under way for some 
time. 


Weaverville Line to Be Sold.—Pre- 
paratory to a receiver’s report to the 
Superior Court an appraisal will be 
made of the property of the Asheville 
& East Tennessee Railroad, Asheville, 
N.C. The Weaverville line of the com- 
pany will be sold at public auction on 
Oct. 23 and bids will be confirmed on 


the opening of Superior Court on 
Nov. 1. 
Gold Bonds Offered.—Best & Com- 


pany, Philadelphia, Pa., are offering at 
96% and interest to yield about 6.35 per 
cent $1,374,000 first and refunding 
mortgage twenty-year 5 per cent 1917 
gold bonds of the Columbus, Delaware 
& Marion Electric Company, Columbus, 
Ohio. The bonds are due July 1, 1937. 
The interest is payable in January and 
July. 

Receiver Hearing Postponed.—Judge 
Julius M. Mayer in the United States 
District Court has again adjourned the 
hearing until Oct. 10 in the proceed- 
ings for the appointment of a receiver 
for the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company, New York, N. Y. This ac- 
tion was taken by Judge Mayer because 
of stipulations entered into by the at- 
torneys representing all the parties to 
this litigation. 

Earnings Decrease.—The gross and 
net earnings of the Capital Traction 
Company, Washington, D. C., for Au- 
gust, 1922, show a decrease compared 
with August, 1921. In the month of 
August, 1921, the gross income 
amounted to $121,709, against $92,071 
for the same month this year. The net 
income decreased from $98,097 in Au- 
gust, 1921, to $68,522 in August of this 
year. 

Bonds Called for Payment.—All the 
outstanding 6 per cent six-year bonds 
of the Barcelona Traction, Light & 
Power Company, Barcelona, Spain, 
dated Dec. 1, 1918, have been called for 
payment Dec. 1 at par and interest at 
the Sociedad Anonima Arnus Gari, 
Paseo de Gracia, I, Barcelona. More 
than 75 per cent of these bonds have 
been exchanged par for par into 7 per 
cent thirty-year bonds. 

Gives Mortgage for Bond Issue. — 
The Cincinnati, Newport & Covington 
Railway, Covington, Ky., has given a 
first and refunding mortgage to the 
Central Trust Company, Cincinnati, as 
trustee for the stockholders to secure a 
bond issue of $7,500,000. The mort- 
gages to the Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
Company, New York, for $2,850,000 and 
$859,000 respectively will be canceled 
and the outstanding bonds of the Lick- 
ing River Bridge Company for $185,000 
will be discharged, as well as the $150,- 
000 mortgage held by the Cincinnati 
Safe Deposit & Trust Company. The 
mortgage covers all the real and per- 
sonal property of the mortgager and 
was authorized some time ago, in an- 
ticipation of the falling due of these 
obligations. 
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Discrimination Charged 


New Haven Association Demands that 
Connecticut Company Reduce Fares 
—Storrs Makes Comment 


Fares charged by the Connecticut 
Company have again become the talk 
of the hour. The company is charged 
with unjustly discriminating against 
New Haven, piling excessive fares on 
the residents of that city while Bridge- 
port and Norwalk ride on a 5-cent fare. 
This claim is made by the Grand 
Avenue Business Men’s_ Association, 
whose executive committee has framed 
a set of resolutions outlining its com- 
plaints and demanding a square deal. 
The committee has decided to make a 
political issue of the matter and it is 
resolved “that the committee be em- 
powered to present a questionnaire to 
the nominees for Governor and the 
Legislature of the State of Connecticut 
in such manner that the voters will 
know just how much effort will be put 
forth by these candidates if elected in 
remedying these conditions.” 

The association based its charges on 
figures submitted by the Public Utilities 
Commission, although the commission 
in releasing the figures stated that they 
were “without proper allowance for 
fixed charges, depreciation of physical 
property, or fair return upon the value 
of the plant and equipment.” 

According to the commission’s figures 
the company’s income for 1920, in the 
New Haven division, was $3,804,569; 
for 1921, $4,120,025. The operating 
expenses and taxes in the same periods 
were: 1920, $3,397,281; 1921, $3,099,548. 

Figures for the Bridgeport division 
show: income, 1920, $1,506,112; income, 


1921, $1,801,148. Operating expenses 
and taxes: 1920, $1,976,685; 1921, 
$1,896,148. 


For four months ended Dee. 31, 1921, 
New Haven yielded an income of 
$1,435,734, while for four months ended 
Dec. 31, 1920, New Haven’s income was 
$1,328,820. 

Bridgeport, for the last four months 
of 1920, yielded an income of $476,363, 
and for the same period in 1921 the in- 
come was $508,959. 

Charles E. Griffiths, president of the 
association, made a report to the com- 
mittee in which he referred to the 
commission’s refusal to lower the fare 
in New Haven and a subsequent refusal 
to reroute some of the company’s lines 
in the same city. He charged the Con- 
necticut Company with making up its 
losses in other cities at the expense of 
the New Haven rider. Further, that an 
immediate reduction in New Haven is 
justified in view of elimination of jitney 
competition and a continuous reduction 
in operating expenses. After hearing 
Mr. Griffith’s report the committee 
adopted the set of resolutions. 

In conclusion it was resolved that 


the questionnaire should be presented 
to the nominees. 

In answer to the claims of the asso- 
ciation President Storrs of the Connec- 
ticut Company stated that Bridgeport 
has not a 5-cent fare, but has a radial 
fare system under which 5 cents is 
charged all passengers on each side of 
the city or 10 cents across the city cen- 
ter with no reduced rate tokens. Also, 
that this is a special rate for a certain 
time. 

Mr. Storrs further reiterated the 
comments of the commission that the 
figures were without proper allowance 
for fixed charges, depreciation, etc. 


98,404,550 More Passengers 
in New York City in 1922 


According to figures recently made 
public by the New York Transit Com- 
mission the total traffic, 2,590,313,728, 
on the surface, subway and elevated 
lines of New York City for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1922, represent an 
increase of 98,404,550 over 1921. Ap- 
proximately 60 per cent of this volume 
of traffic was handled by the subway 
and elevated lines with 40 per cent be- 
ing cared for by the surface lines. 
Still, the surface lines showed the 
biggest increase with respect to pay- 


Number of Reve- _Annual 

Year ended nue Passengers Increase 
June 30, 1903 1,000,767,483 61,777,519 
June 30, 1906. 1,251,841,173 120,838,479 
June 30, 1910. 1,531,262,914 128,845,272 
June 30, 1913. 1,709,876,508 88,962,573 
June 30, 1916.... 1,898,735,615 91,102,889 
June 30, 1918 1,975,482,316 56,670,087 
June 30, 1919 2,079,944,297 104,461,981 
June 30, 1920... . 2,365,587,369 285,643,072 
June 30, 1921 2,491,909,178 126,321,809 
June 30, 1922 2,590,313,728 98,404,550 


ing passengers—75,316,859 more pas- 
sengers being transported on _ these 
lines than in 1921. This is compared 
with an increase of 23,087,691 carried 
by the rapid transit lines. The small 
increase on the subway and elevated 
lines has been attributed to the falling 
off of traffic on the Manhattan Elevated 
line of the Interborough. These fig- 
ures were based on monthly reports 
filed with the commission. 

The accompanying table, recently 
furnished by the commission, shows 
the enormous increase in traffic in New 
York City. 


Passes Increase in Tacoma.—Accord- 
ing to figures compiled by Richard T. 
Sullivan, manager of the Tacoma Rail- 
way & Power Company, Tacoma, Wash., 
the ninth week of the weekly pass 
system in use on the Tacoma railway 
shows a larger number of passes issued 
than for any previous week. There 
were 9,314 passes sold, in comparison 
with 9,177 for the eighth week, 8,247 
for the seventh week and 8,686 for 
the sixth week. 


Franchise Extension Sought 


Pacific Electric- Proposes to Spend 
$100,000 for Freight Service for 
Twenty-one Years 


The Pacific Electric Railway filed 
with the City Council and the Board of 
Public Utilities of Los Angeles on Sept. 
23 an application for an extension of 
the company’s existing franchise for 
operation of freight service on the 
municipally owned tracks of the city 
of Los Angeles on San Pedro Street, 
which is a culmination of plans and ne- 
gotiations that have been under con- 
sideration for more than a year by the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Pacifie Elec- 
tric and the city department. The object 
is the creation of'a close-in wholesale, 
jobbing and light-manufacturing dis- 
trict, which would afford the city 
freight advantages at least approxi- 
mating those similarly enjoyed by the 
wholesale districts of San Francisco. 

The city of Los Angeles some eight 
years ago constructed the first unit of 
its proposed municipal line from Los 
Angeles to San Pedro Harbor, this 
first unit being on San Pedro Street in 
the city of Los Angeles from First 
to Ninth Streets, but the project was 
given up and the line was not continued 
for the remaining distance of approxi- 
mately 21 miles to the Harbor at San 
Pedro. Under an operating franchise 
the Pacific Electric Railway has been 
operating its northern and southern di- 
vision interurban cars over the munic- 
ipal tracks on San Pedro Street as an 
artery for shortening the running time 
between Los Angeles and _ suburbs 
served by the company’s lines. 

The matter of freight service on San 
Pedro Street over the municipal line 
originated when the Westinghouse Com- 
pany lcommenced negotiations! for a 
site to erect its Pacific Coast plant at 
San Pedro and Fifth Streets and re- 
quested direct freight connections to 
serve same. Negotiations seeming 
favorable, the Westinghouse Company 
proceeded with the construction of its 
building. Being completed and ready 
for occupancy, freight connections are’ 
required and the Pacific Electric fran- 
chise application is for the purpose of 
guaranteeing permanence of operation 
sufficient to warrant an expenditure of 
$100,000 by the railway in widening 
San Pedro Street corners at two loca- 
tions, in addition to easing up the 
present curves at these two locations 
sufficiently to permit of the passage of 
freight cars. 

The franchise asks for a term of 
twenty-one years, and reserves to the 
city its rights in the trackage, either 
for its own use or for other freight car- 
riers, and leaves other terms of pay- 
ment as under the existing contract, 
also putting the entire expense of the 
improvement upon the railway com- 
pany and limiting operation of freight 
cars on trains to the hours between 
7 p.m. and 7 a.m. 

The State Railroad Commission has 
already passed favorably on the oper- 
ation of night freight service. 
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City Bus Service Must Cease 


One of the most significant decisions 
as regards New York City transporta- 
tion agencies was rendered on Oct. 4 
by Justice George V. Mullan of the 
Supreme Court. His order enjoins the 
city authorities from “appropriating 
municipal funds for the purchase and 
operation of municipal motor buses and 
from operating or assisting in or super- 
vising the operation of privately owned 
buses that are now being operated with- 
out franchise but with official sanction.” 

The ruling appears to kill the present 
city administration’s plan to continue to 
nermit private lines to operate without 
a license, and will prevent the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment from 
expending any funds for the proposed 
bus system to be operated by the De- 
partment of Plant and Structures. 

The decision rendered on the applica- 
tion of Edward Schafer as a taxpayer 
against the City of New York ig in line 
with one recently made in Brooklyn by 
» Justice Blackmar. Justice Mullan rec- 
ognizes in his decision the noteworthy 
service that some of these buses have 
given, and the subsequent hardships 
that their discontinuance will work 
upon a patient public who have had to 
forbear inadequate transit conditions. 
“But,” he said, “as Mr. Justice Black- 
mar has pointed out, the city authori- 
ties must, if they would better these 
conditions that so loudly cry for better- 


ment, avail of the legal machinery that : 


the people through the legislature have 
provided.” 


Seeks to Regain Patronage 


The Oregon Electric Company, Sa- 
lem, Ore., a subsidiary of the Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle Railway, has an- 
nounced a decrease in its fares into 
Willamette Valley points from Port- 
land, amounting to about 20 per cent, 
in an effort to regain a portion of the 
transportation business which had been 
lost to the automobile stages in opera- 
tion along the routes. W. D. Skinner, 
traffic manager, announces that a fair 
trial will be given the new rates and 
if they do not help to make the line 
pay the plan will be abandoned. He 
said that the company showed a net 
loss of $84,219 during the first seven 
months of 1922, while the loss for the 
similar period of 1921 was $44,764. 

The new tariff being prepared for the 
rail lines provides for a fare of $3.85 
to Eugene, as against $4.41 at present, 
the proposed round trip being $6.65. 
To Salem the present fare of $1.84 will 

be cut to $1.50, with round trip rate 
' of $2.50. Other reductions will be in 
proportion to all valley points touched 
‘by the bus lines. In all cases the new 
reduced fares are equal to those now 
charged by the automobile stages, and 
in addition, it is proposed to extend 
the limit of return tickets to fifteen 
days, instead of eight days, as at 
‘present. 

The bus companies operating through 
the district outlined have agreed that 
no attempt will be made to cut under 
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the rates to Willamette Valley, the 
bus operators expressing themselves as 
confident that the reduction in electric 
railway rates will in no way influence 
the volume of their business. 


Appeal Set for September 


Appeal of the Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Street Railway to the Supreme Court 
of the state from an order of the Dis- 
trict Court to produce records showing 
disposition of $227,000 which it had had 
on deposit in Eastern banks has been 
placed on the December calendar. The 
order was issued by Judge F. M. Nye 
on July 25 requiring the company to 
produce certain records asked for by 
the city in its preparation of showing a 
valuation of the company’s physical 
property before the State Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission as a basis of 
determining a permanent rate of fare. 
The company produced some, but ap- 
pealed as to others. The company had 
until Oct. 8 to file its brief, but got an 
extension of thirty days. After Nov. 8 
the city will have thirty days to file 
its brief and the company ten days for 
its rejoinder. W. D. Dwyer, the chief 
counsel for the company, said the de- 
lay is due to the absence of one of the 
counsel, Pierce Butler, in Toronto. 


Lower Railway Fares Announced 


Improved service at a decreased cost 
to the public is the intention of the 
Olean, Bradford & Salamanca Rail- 
way, Bradford, Pa., in meeting the 
rates of steam roads and offering in- 
ducements to commuters. A fare re- 
duction is to be established whereby 
rates of fare on the interurban divi- 
sions will be reduced between 10 and 
15 per cent when paying train cash 
fares and reduced in greater amounts 
when tickets are purchased at the 
ticket offices. The ticket fares will be 
reduced to those of the competing 
steam railway lines. 

‘The general manager states that 
commutation tickets are to be issued 
between any two points on the road at 
approximately one-half fare for each 
of the fifty-four rides. These commu- 
tation tickets will apply for any pur- 
poses, such as business or school uses. 
A mileage book will be sold at 3 cents 
per mile good on any of the interurban 
divisions. 

On’ the city divisions children’s re- 
duced rate tickets will be sold at the 
rate of five rides for 25 cents. Business 
and working people’s commutation 
tickets on city divisions will be issued 
at twenty rides for one dollar, good 
between the hours of 6 and 8 in the 
morning and between the hours of 4:15 
and 6:15 in the evening. 


May Eliminate Skip-Stop Plan 


In an effort to eliminate the skip- 
stop system now in vogue on the Fort 
Wayne, Ind., city car lines, an ordinance 
requiring street cars to stop at all 
street intersections along the lines if 
signaled by persons desiring to enter 
the cars was introduced at a recent 
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meeting of the Fort Wayne City Coun- 
cil. The ordinance was referred to the 
committee on rules, regulations and 
ordinances. The skip-stop system has 
been in vogue on these car lines for 
the past five years. If the ordinance is 
passed an appeal to the Public Service 
Commission on the part of the Indiana 
Service Corporation is likely. 

An ordinance is also contemplated by 
the Council requiring that transfers be 
given to all street car patrons as they 
enter the cars. If such an ordinance 
is put into effect there is a possibility 
of the weekly pass system now in effect 
being discontinued, street car officials 
state. 


‘Transportation 


News Notes 


Extends Hours for School Tickets.— 
The Virginia Railway & Power Com- 
pany, Richmond, Va., will accept school 
tickets every day except Saturday and 
Sunday between 7:30 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
This means that the school children 
can use the special school tickets ear- 
lier in the morning and later in the 
afternoon than they have had the privi- 
lege of doing heretofore. 

Company Has Ambitions.—Ride “Be- 
hind the Plow” and you will see all the 
good service seeds the Capital Traction 
Company, Washington, D. C., is sowing. 
The blossoming fruit will be the good 
will of the patron who will say “That’s 
What I Call Service.” At least that 
is the ambition of the railway accord- 
ing to the new pamphlet which it has 
recently started to issue entitled “Be- 
hind the Plow.” Besides the usual run 
of jokes the sheet purports to tell the 
limitations and possibilities of the com- 
pany in the matter of providing service. 

Hearing on Fares Postponed.—The 
Public Utilities Commission has an- 
nounced that the public hearing on the 
rates of fare charged by the Capital 
Traction Company, Washington, D. C., 
has been postponed from Oct. 9 to 
Oct. 16. It is said that when the com- 
mission takes up the application of the 
Federation of Citizens’ Associations for 
a reduction in fare on the Capital Trac- 
tion lines it is practically certain that 
the Washington Railway & Electric 
Company will renew its objection to 
different rates for the two systems. 

One Man Car Issue Closed.—In view 
ot the fact that a clause in the city 
ordinance of Salt Lake City, Utah, pro- 
hibits the use of one-man cars, the in- 
dustrial commission of Utah has de- 
cided that it has no jurisdiction over 
the question of one-man car operation 
on the lines of the Utah Light & 
Traction Company’s lines. The case 
was therefore dismissed by that body, 
before which the railway employees had 
brought the issue. The commission 
had referred the question to the Attor- 
ney-General’s office and was advised 
that the city ordinance was controlling. 
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Attends Twenty-one 
Conventions 


C. D. Emmons, the New President of 
the American Association, Is a 
Consistent Progressive 


C. D. Emmons, the new president of 
the American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation, who is president of the United 
Railways & Electric Company, Balti- 
more, Md., was elected to the highest 
position in the association on the year 
of his attaining his majority in attend- 
ance at the conventions. This is his 
twenty-first convention, for be it known 
that Mr. Emmons has been as faithful 
in attendance since becoming an elec- 
tric railway man as he is in everything 
he does. 


CIVIL ENGINEER BY PROFESSION 


The new president is a Hoosier by 
birth. He studied civil engineering at 
the University of Pittsburgh, where he 
was graduated in 1892. His first rail- 
roading was in the steam field with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. He ‘remained 
with this company nine years, finally 
becoming supervisor of signals on the 
division which includes the Broad Street 
Station in Philadelphia 

Mr. Emmons next went to Lafayette, 
Ind., where he operated the Lafayette 
Street Railway, and also did some con- 
struction work for the company. From 
Lafayette he went to Fort Wayne as 
general manager, and from there in 
1911 to South Bend, where he was as- 
sociated with the Chicago, South Bend 
& Northern Indiana Railway. 

The next change took Mr. Emmons 
to the Boston & Worcester Railway in 
1916 as vice-president and general man- 
ager. Two years later he went to the 
Boston Elevated Railway, but in 
August, 1919, left for his present posi- 
tion as president of the Baltimore 
company. 

The association is deeply indebted to 
Mr. Emmons for the tireless and con- 
scientious work he has done as_ the 
chairman of the meetings and papers 
committee this year. To him is due 
much of the success also of the midyear 
conference and of the program of the 
present convention. 

Mr. Emmons has always been active 
in association work, and in his early 
days devoted much of his time to the 
Transportation & Traffic Association. 
He was also an active member of the 
Central Electric Railway Association 
when he was in Indiana. Mr. Emmons 
is one of the soundly progressive execu- 
tives of the industry. He has sold the 
Baltimore people on his company and 
on the dependability and the complete- 
ness of its service to suit their every 
need. 

Mr. Emmons is a member of almost 
every civic and other similar organiza- 
tion in Baltimore. He keeps in touch 


with his public, and he has as loyal a 
crowd of officials in his company as 
can be found in the whole country. The 
association may safely look forward to 
a year of real accomplishment and 
progress with Mr. Emmons on the job. 


G. T. Seely Heads Transportation 
Association 


Garrett T. Seely, vice-president and 
general manager of the Pennsylvania- 
Chio Electric Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, was elected president of the 
Transportation & Traffic Association 
at the Chicago convention. Mr. Seely 
graduated from the University of Il- 
linois in civil engineering in 1899 and 
began his transportation work in the 
steam road field. He was connected 
with the engineering department of the 
Santa Fé Railroad while still in college 
and for a short time thereafter. 

In 1900 he went to Chicago and was 
engaged in track elevation work for the 
Chicago & Western Indiana Railroad. 
The following year he became engineer 
maintenance of way of the South Side 
Elevated Railroad and was_ subse- 
quently advanced to the position of 
vice-president and general manager. In 
1911, when the four elevated railways 
in Chicago were consolidated as to op- 
eration and management, he was made 
assistant general manager of the com- 
bined system. He remained in this 
capacity until 1919, when he went to 
Youngstown to take charge of the op- 
eration of the railway and electric 
light properties in this vicinity. He is 
also president of the Youngstown 
Municipal Railway. 

Mr. Seely has been active and inter- 
ested in sectional and national associa- 
tion work and has held important of- 
fices in the Illinois Electric Railways 
Association, Central Electric Railway 
Association, National Electric Light 
Association and American Electric 
Railway Association. Mr. Seely is one 
of the outstanding and aggressive 
executives of the present day and he is 
esteemed very highly by his business 
associates and colleagues in the utility 
field, both for his ability and affability. 


L. A. Lovell Oversees 
Financial Work 


The board of directors of the Pacific 
Electric Railway, Los Angeles, Cal., 
has elected L. A. Lovell as auditor and 
secretary, according to announcement 
by D. W. Pontius, vice-president and 
general manager. Mr. Lovell will suc- 
ceed H. A. Culloden, who is leaving the 
company to become auditor of the 
Minarette & Western Railway and its 
subsidiary companies at Fresno. 


; L. B. Denton has been appointed as- 
sistant to the chief engineer of the Pa- 
cific Electric Railway, Los Angeles, Cal.’ 


ie: C. Datz to Guide Engineering 
Association 


L. C. Datz was elected president of 
the Engineering Association at the Chi- 
cago convention. He is at present act- 
ing as chief engineer of the Memphis 
Gas & Electric Company, Memphis, 
Tenn., and of the Little Rock Railway 
& Electric Company, Little Rock, Ark., 
now under supervision of the Electric 
Bond & Share Company, with his 
headquarters at Memphis. Mr. Datz 
comes to his present nonorabie post in 
the Engineering Association after a 
long and active term of service for the 
electric railway industry. 

He is-a~graduate of Tulane Uni- 
versity of Louisiana, where he com- 
pleted a course in mechanical and ‘elec- 
trical engineering in 1901. For a short 
time thereafter he was associated with 
a local contractor in New Orleans, de- 
signing and building dredge boats and 
dredging machinery. Not being able 
to pull himself away from New Orleans, 
he next took a position as chief drafts- 
man and assistant engineer of the New 
Orleans Railway & Light Company, 
which he held for more than seven 
years. He rounded out his first decade 
of practical experience with a few 
months of service as secretary of 
Tulane University. 

Taking up now the second decade, 
the first fourteen months of this he 
spent as engineer with Ford, Bacon & 
Davis, but returned as engineer for 
the New Orleans Railway & Light 
Company in May, 1912. With the be- 
ginning of the following year he be- 
came engineer of Southern properties, 
United Gas & Electric Engineering 
Corporation, which supervised the 
properties of the American Cities 
Company, also acting as vice-president 
of Southern properties of this corpora- 
tion for the last two months of this 
period. 

In April, 1919, he became chief en- 
gineer of the American Cities Com- 
pany, taking his present position in 
April, 1922. 

There is an interesting thing about 
Mr. Datz’s career, namely, that since 
he left the university as secretary he 
has been with practically the same 
financial and engineering interests, al- 
though a number of different names 
of employers appear. 


H. M. Atkinson Returns 


Hugh M. Atkinson, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Georgia Rail- 
way & Power Company, Atlanta, re- 
turned to Atlanta the latter part of 
September after a trip of three months 
in France, Switzerland, Italy and Aus- 
tria. Mr. Atkinson was accompanied 
by his wife, and the primary purpose 
of their trip was to visit the grave of 
their son, Captain Harry Atkinson, Jr., 
who was killed in action during the 
World War, and whose body is interred 
in a cemetery in France. Mr. Atkinson 
spent a large part of his time during 
the trip in making a study of economic 
and financial conditions in the countries 
visited. 
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Street Railway Pioneers Honored 
in Brazil 


Electric railway and other engineers, 
including North Americans who have 
assisted in the development of Brazil’s 
commercial development, are held in 
high esteem in that country. These 
and other interesting facts were brought 
out in an address at Rio to Secretary 
Charles E. Hughes on Sept. 9, when a 


‘delegation from the Engineering C_ub 


of Rio de Janeiro was received in 
audience by Mr. Hughes. 

In a speech on that occasion, Sr. 
Getulio das Neves, the president of the 
Engineering Club of Rio, made this 


declaration and mentioned notable ser- 


vices of several American engineers 
who have worked in Brazil in times 
past, including Charles B. Greenough, 
who was instrumental in establishing 
the first street railway system in Rio, 
and F. S. Pearson, the noted electric 
railway engineer who at one time was 
connected with the Boston (Mass.) Ele- 
vated Railway and Metropolitan Street 
Railway of New York, and later was 
largely interested in the Rio de Janeiro 
tramways. 

In speaking of Mr. Greenough, Sr. 
Getulio said: “A recent ordinance of 
the municipal administration of this 
city has just recognized the merit of 
Greenough by decreeing, at the request 
of the Engineering Club, that one of 
the public places in the capital city of 
Rio shall be given the name of this 
notable American administrator.” Fur- 
ther on Sr. Getulio said: “Desiring to 
recognize in a concrete manner the pro- 
gressive spirit of North America in the 
southern part of our continent, the 
Engineering Club has placed in its hall 
of fame a bust of Pearson, victim of 
the torpedoing of the Lusitania. This 
bust, Mr. Minister, is placed in the 
salon where is placed also the bust of 
Don Pedro II, the wise and magnani- 
mous ruler, who, in his fifty years of 
governing, did so much for engineering 
and industry in Brazil.” 


R. J. McElravy Resigns as 
General Manager 


R. J. McElravy, general manager of 
the Steubenville, East Liverpool & 
Beaver Valley Traction Company, East 
Liverpool, Ohio, has resigned. This will 
terminate an association of twenty-five 
years with C. A. Smith, president of 
the company. Mr. McElravy plans to 
rest for two or three months before 
engaging in other business. 

His association with the East Liver- 
pool property started in 1915 when Mr. 
McElravy was appointed general super- 
intendent of transportation and pur- 
chasing agent. At that time Mr. Smith 
was general manager of the company. 
The two men had been in various busi- 
ness enterprises together during the 
previous eighteen years, and Mr. Mc- 
Elravy had acted as manager of the 
real estate interests of Mr. Smith. 

In 1917 when Mr. Smith became 
president Mr. McElravy was appointed 
his successor as general manager. 


Manufactures and the Markets 


DISCUSSIONS OF MARKET AND TRADE CONDITIONS FOR THE 
MANUFACTURER, SALESMAN AND PURCHASING AGENT 


ROLLING STOCK PURCHASES 


BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Governor’s Price for Coal 
Not Yet Effective 


The advent of cold weather and the 
usual seasonal household demand will 
increase the need for domestic fuels. 
According to Coal Age this market is 
not yet in full swing, but domestic quo- 
tations for Oct. 4 have all the earmarks 
of further increases as the short supply 
will be accentuated by orders placed as 
a substitute for hard coal. This de- 
mand will fall largely on producing 
districts not usually called upon to fur- 
nish coal for domestic use, but will 
doubtless also lead to emergency ship- 
ments eastward of high-grade domestic 
from fields west of the Alleghenies. 

The steam consumer is purposely 
staying out of the market and is taking 
little coal aside from current needs. 
In the Middle West he is able to obtain 
this tonnage by picking up bargain lots 
which are still sent in on consignment, 
often being sold under pressure of 
heavy demurrage. Screenings have 
been selling on a par with mine-run, 
but with the apathetic steam market 
and the better domestic call more oper- 
ators are screening their output, and 


this is fast softening the resultant. 
sizes. 


Normal production of anthracite is 
being retarded by the same conditions 
that hamper the soft-coal industry— 


lack of cars and poor transportation. 
There also is a dearth of labor. The 
effect of the car shortage is only just 
now being felt. 


W. B. Potter Points Out Impor- 
tant Railway Development 


A representative of the Electric Rail- 
way Journal asked W. B. Potter, chief 
engineer railway department, General 
Electric Company, what he considered 
the most important feature shown in 
the exhibits of this convention. Mr. 
Potter said probably the most impor- 
tant single engineering feature was rep- 
resented by the devices for the auto- 
matic control of substations, hydraulic 
power stations and centers of power 
distribution. The substitution of auto- 
matic operation, either wholly or in 
part, through remote control of the 
apparatus in place of the several shifts 
of personal attendants required for di- 
rect operation means a material sav- 
ing in the operating expense as well as 
insurance against mistakes in handling 
the machines. The economic results of 
automatic control will unquestionably 
have a favorable influence on all elec- 
trical development for lighting indus- 
tries and electric railways. It will 
contribute an important feature advan- 
tageous to steam railway electrification. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY MATERIAL PRICES—OCT. 3, 1922 


Metals—New York 
Copper, electrolytic, cents perlb........... 14.00 


Mean contaper lye: asic sian. poe je oss 6.425 
Nickel, cents per lb. 36.00 
Zinc, cents perlb...... 7.225 
Tin, Straits, cents per lb. . _ 33.00 
Aluminum, 98 to 99 per cent, cents per lb.. 21.00 
Babbitt metal, warehouse, cents per lb.: 

Wain Prad@merr macs erase elele si relcts anor 25.00 

Commercial erste sclelela ss aseais-crere'sh «0 15.00 

Bituminous Coal 

Smokeless mine run, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton 

TRORAG Sears ok ee se teed cee aes $8.05 


Somerset mine run, Boston............-..- 4, 
Pittsburgh mine run, Pittsburgh........... 4.25 
Franklin, Il. , screenings, Chicaros snes O25 3 
Central, Ill., screenings, Chicago........... 3 
Kansas ‘Screenings, ‘Kansas! City... sss isceess 


Track Materials—Pittsburgh 


Standard Bessemer steel rails, gross ton..... $43.00 
Standard open hearth rails, gross ton........ 43.00 
ee spikes, drive, Pittsburgh base, cents 


el) Lele crust Ste APRS Sa Rao ROAR 2.80 
Tie p SP (flat type), cents per Ib........... 2.425 
Angle bars, cents per Ib.......-..-...00+5- PG) fe) 
Rail bolts and nuts, Pittsburgh base, cents,lb. © 4.125 
Steel bars, cents perlb..............-....-. 1.95 
Ties, white oak, Chicago, 6i n. x 8 in. x 8} ft. 1,40 
eben 
Wire nails, base per keg. . eters 2.70 
Sheet i iron, (24 gage), cents per lb.. 4.55 
Sheet iron, galvanized, (24 gage), cents per Ib 5.25 
Galvanized barbed wire, cents per Leis yuu 3235 
Galvanized wire, ordinary, cents per lb...... 2.45 
meas” York 
Waste, wool, cents perlb...........-..++5- 15.00 
Waste, cotton, (100 Dib. Pig, cents per lb.: 
ME ree cae te Ae ig azetiain Gs. cura p08. viei'eisss 14.00 
PeCIOT Oe raat scccia ets se ss eine 12.00 


Paints, Putty and Glass—New York 


Linseed oil, (5 bbl. lots), cents per gal....... 91.50 
White lead, (100 Ib. keg), cents perlb,...... 11.625 
Turpentine, (bbl. lots), per gal. . ‘ $1.36 


Car window glass, (single strength), ‘first * 


three brackets, A quality, discount*..... 85.5% 
Car window glass, (single strength), first 
three brackets, B quality, discount*..... 86.0% 


Car window glass, (double strength, all sizes, 
A quality), discount* 
Putty, 5 1b. tins, cents perlb..............- 
*These prices are f.o.b. works, boxing 
charges extra. 


Wire—New York 
aes rT wire base, cents per Ib. . U5: 
bber-covered wire, No. 14, per {,000 ft.. 6.50 
Weatherproof wire base, cents per Ieee are 16. 
Paving Materials 


Paving stone, granite, 4 x Sf x 4, f.o.b. 
Chicago, dressed, Her od yd.. - $3.35 


Common, per SOI oti ch ooe 6.) acer oS 3.10 

Woe blosk paving Si: 16 treatment, N. Y., iba 
Ty EAC ASOD rani IRR Re ae i pe 5 

Paving Prick, 34 x 84 x 4, N. Y. per 1,000 in 

onrlOnd lotan ares cee ces forah ghick 50.00 
Crushed stone, j-in., carload lots, N. Y., 

POV CULV da aiaaviegee robo stesinate esta blacor (rahe 1.75 
Cement, Chicago consumers net prices, with- 

OUEIDEGERs eeaitatos son celtics sis vasveretialels «ce 2.675 
Gravelt-in) Guy. INGs Wie cites a /ascarst cieterese 1.75 
SSN OUNV As pWe Vic woth cmiunah oGicla sistant 1.00 


Old Metals—New York 


Heavy copper, cents perlb................ 12 
Light copper, cents perlb................. 10. 
Heavy brass, cents per lb.. Reece arash la 6.787 
Zinc, old scrap, cents per ib. 3 

6 


Yellow brass, cents per Ib (heavy). hao Stare .25 
Lead, heavy, cents perlb...............05. 5.00 
Steel ‘car axles, Chicago, net ton............ $19.75 
Old car wheels, Chicago, grosston.......... 23.50 
Rails (short), Chicago, gross ton. 20.75 
Rails (relaying), Chicago, gross ton.. 30.00 
Machine turnings, Chicago, net ton. . 11.25 
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Klein Talks on Americanizing 
American Exporting 


A real old-fashioned housecleaning 
to eliminate the “fly-by-night” trader, 
the non-American “hanger on’ and the 
unscrupulous and insincere element gen- 
erally from the American export field 
was advocated on Oct. 3 by Dr. Julius 
Klein, Director of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce, speaking be- 
fore the Export Managers’ Club in New 
York. 

According to Director Klein, our ex- 
ports are now moving out at the im- 
pressive rate of nearly $4,000,000,000 a 
year—a formidable figure which is 
vital to the stability of our whole in- 
dustrial and commercial edifice. It 
must not be jeopardized by the dealings 
of “irresponsible opportunists.” 

The function of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Di- 
rector Klein explained, is to promote 
American commerce abroad. Whether 
the manufacturer or merchant request- 
ing aid is large or small makes no dif- 
ference. The biggest corporations and 
banks in the country make constant use 
of the bureau. It is also being called 
upon every day by thousands of small 
factories and dealers whose individual 
export interests amount to less than 
$10,000 a year. In the week ended 
Sept. 23 the bureau’s New York office 
handled foreign trade problems for no 
less than 10,200 inquirers whose trans- 
actions were of all sizes and descrip- 
tions. 

-Director Klein predicted a gradual 
but sound rebuilding of our export 
trade and said that the Department of 
Commerce is making every effort to 
bring the profits from it into every 
small manufacturing village in the 
country. 


Track and Roadway ~- 


Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
‘Ontario will construct a hydro-radial 
line from Port Credit to St. Catherines 
in Burlington, Ont. This improvement 
has been approved by the Town Council. 

Olean, Bradford & Salamanca Rail- 
way, Olean, N. Y., proposes to build a 
spur switch in Salamanca from its main 
line into the Erie station grounds. This 
step is part of an improvement plan 
for the relief of traffic. 

The Northeast Oklahoma Railroad, 
Miami, Okla., has extended its line past 
the plant of the B. L. Crose Mining 
Company at Treece, Kan. Railroad cars 
can now be loaded with ore adjacent to 
the mine. 

Schenectady (N. Y.) Railway has 
practically completed laying its tracks 
for the new belt line. When the Aque- 
duct-Rexford bridge is completed the 
line will operate to Aqueduct across 
the Mohawk River to Rexford and back 
to Schenectady. 


New York, N. Y.—The Transit Com- 
mission has approved a contract be- 
tween the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Company and the Harris H. Uris Iron 
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Works for the lengthening of plat- 
forms on all stations of the Brighton 
Beach Line, Brooklyn, south of Gates 
Avenue station. The cost of the work 
will be $180,710. 

Los Angeles (Calif.) Railway has 
completed track reconstruction on North 
Main Street and on West Thirty-ninth 
Street. Two new track improvements 
are now under way. ‘Track will be re- 
constructed and the surface paved on 
Florence Avenue between Pacific Boule- 
vard and Seville. At Manchester ana 
Vermont the grade has to be lowereu 
2% ft. to conform with the new grade of 
Manchester Street which is being paved 
by the city. 

Portland Railway, Light & Power 
Company, Portland, Ore. has been 
granted a twenty-five year franchise, 
by unanimous vote of the City Council, 
for the operation of its cars on Foster 
Roadway. No opposition against the 
franchise developed. The railway com- 
pany held a private right-of-way on 
Foster Road, which was relinquished 
in order that the road might be im- 
proved, the railway taking a franchis2 
for the tracks in the center of the road. 

St. Joseph Railway, Light, Heat & 
Power Company, St. Joseph, Mo., has 
begun excavating in Edmond Street, 
between Second and Third Streets, pre- 
paratory to laying new heating pipes 
from Edmond Street is repaved from 
Second to Highth Streets. Company 
officials said that as fast as the pipes 
are laid another force, working behind 
the pipe-laying job, will begin tearing 
up the old asphalt between the car 
tracks. All the material is on hand and 
the single track, which is to replace the 
old double track, will be laid without 


Power Houses, Shops 
and Buildings 


Terre Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern 
Traction Company, Terre Haute, Ind., 
has placed in operation a new 10,000- 
kw. turbine at the Water Street power 
plant. The turbine weighs 360,000 Ib. 
Twelve freight cars. were required to 
handle the shipment. 

Chicago, Aurora & Elgin Railroad, 
Aurora, Ill., has purchased equipment 
from the General Electric Company for 
two new automatic substations, each to 
be equipped with a 1,000-kw. unit. 
These stations will be located at Bell- 
wood and Wheaton. This company has 
one automatic substation in operation. 
A supervisory contrel will also be in- 
stalled to include all three stations. 


The Indiana Service Corporation, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., has purchased a plot 
of ground 400x600 ft. on Spyrun Ave- 
nue, Fort Wayne, adjoining the com- 
pany’s property for the purpose of 
building a new carhouse and ear stor- 
age yard. As soon as building condi- 
tions are favorable a contract will be 
let for the construction of a three-bay 
building comprising two _ inspection 
houses and one wash house. Later 
light repair buildings will be con- 
structed. There will be open storage 
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capacity in addition to that in the 
houses so that the total facilities will 
take care of 200 city cars and seventy- 
five interurbans. The cost of this lay- 
out will be approximately $500,000. 


Cleveland (Ohio) Railway has or- 
dered fifty Peter Witt motor cars and 
fifty trailers from the Kuhlman Car 
Company, Cleveland. It was announced 
in the Aug. 5 issue of the Electric Rail- 
wy Journal that the directors had ap- 
proved such purchase. 


Indiana Service Corporation, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.,“has ordered fifteen new 
safety cars of the double-door type, as 
used heretofore in this city, from the 
St. Louis Car Company for delivery 
around Nov. 30. These cars and eighty 
of the company’s present safety cars 
are to be equipped with National Pneu- 
matic Company door engines to relieve 
the operators. This company is also 
equipping all of its ninety-five cars with 
Nichols-Lintern signals and is equipping 
eight of its interurban cars with mul- 
tiple unit control to eliminate the oper- 
ation of trains in two sections and 
avoid the use of trailers. 


Trade Notes 


General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., through President Swope 
has announced that a bonus of 5 per 
cent in cash or in securities redeem- 
able in cash, will be paid to each em- 
ployee receiving compensation of $4,000 
or less annually, who has completed 
five years or more of continuous service 
on Jan. 1 or July 1 of each year. 

M. F. King, formerly of the Kings 
Refractories Company, has joined the 
sales and service department of the 
Quigley Furnace Specialties Company. 
Mr. King brings to the Quigley organ- 
ization the benefit of his wide experi- 
ence in the application of refractories 
and high temperature cements, and will 
devote his attention to service and 
sales work in New York City. 


New Advertising Literature 


The English Electric Company, Lon- 
don, England, has issued publication 
No. 368 on cable spans by E. Parry, 
B.Se., M.1I.C.E., M.1.E.E. 


Roller Smith Company, New York, 
N. Y., has issued Bulletin No. B-820. 
This bulletin describes the direct cur- 
rent P. V. ammeters and voltmeters and 
C. O. D. indicators for automotive ve- 
hicles, farm lighting plants, battery 
charging outfits, etc. 


Gould Coupler Company, New York, 
N. Y., Gould Coupler Company, Chicago, 
Ill., have just issued their second edition 
eatalogue on Gould Universal auto- 
matic slack adjusters (Sauvage pat- 
ents). This edition contains cuts, 
photos, and descriptive matter of the 
different electric railway type slack ad- 
justers manufactured. The steam rail- 
road types are not in this issue. 


